AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the.  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  Railroutf^  Company. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  General  Assembly 
met:  (with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature,)  That  George  W.  Cummins,  Francis 
D.  Dunlap,  James  N.  Sutton,  Anthony  M.  Higgins,  Henry  L.  Peckard,  Sewell  C. Biggs,  George  G.  Cleaver, 
Joseph  Cleaver,  George  Z.  Tybout,  William  11.  Bright,  Jacob  Morris,  Benjamin  N.  Ogle,  George  Biggs,  John 
Homan,  John  Ashhurst,  Alexander  Cattell,  William  Kennedy  and  William  W.  Ferris,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  commissioners  to  do  and  perform  the  several  things  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say:  they,  or  a ma- 
jority of  them,  shall  procure  and  cause  to  be  opened  at  such  times  and  places,  and  on  such  notice  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  suitable  books  for  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  De.aware  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
and  they  shall  permit  all  persons  of  lawful  age  to  subscribe  in  said  books  in  their  own  names,  or  in  the  names  of 
any  other  person  or  company,  who  may  authorize  the  same,  for  any  number  of  shares  in  the  said  stock.  The  cap- 
ital stdek  of  the  said  company  shall  not  exceed  one  million  of  dollars,  divided  into  twenty  thousand  shares  of  fifty 
dollars  each. 


Sec.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  when  and  as  soon  as  one  thousand  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
in  said  company  shall  be  subscribed  as  aforesaid,  the  subscribers,  ‘their  successors  and  assigns,  shall  be,  aud  they 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
and  by  the  said  name,  the  subscribers  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  be  able  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and 
be  impleaded,  in  all  courts  of  records  and  elsewhere,  and  to  purchase,  receive,  have,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and 
their  successors,  real  and  personal  estate  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  and  the  same  to  grant,  mortgage,  sell,  alien 
and  dispose  of,  aud  to  declare  dividends  of  such  portions  of  the  profits  of  the  company  as  they  may  deem  proper; 
also  to  make  and  have  a common  seal,  the  same  to  alter  and  renew  at  pleasure,  and  also  to  make  and  ordain  by- 
laws and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  said  corporation,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  aud  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  and  generally  to  do  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  which  to  them  it 
shall  lawfully  appertain  to  do,  for  the  well  being  and  ordering  of  the  same:  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contain- 
ed shall  confer  any  banking  privileges  on  the  said  company,  or  any  other  liberties,  franchises,  or  privileges,  but 
those  which  are  properly  incident  to  such  a corporation. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  f urther  enacted,  us  aforesaid,  That  as  soon  as  one  thousand  shares  shall  be  subscribed  as  afore- 
said, the  said  commissioners,  after  giving  at  least  ten  days  notice  thereof  in  two  or  more  newspapers  published  in 
this  State,  shall  call  a meeting  of  the  said  subscibers  in  Delaware  City,  to  organize  the  said  company,  by  the 
choice  and  appointment  of  officers  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  which  meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  time  as  shall 
be  appointed  in  said  notice. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  there  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on  the 
second  Monday  in  January  every  year,  in  Delaware  City  aforesaid,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  directors,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  other  business.  In  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  regularly  convened  those  present  may  pro- 
ceed to  business.  All  questions  shall  be  determined  by  a majority  of  the  votes  given.  All  elections  by  stockholders 
shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  votes  shall  be  given  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  each  share  of  stock  shall  entitle  the 
owner  to  one  vote.  Occasional  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called,  and  at  such  places  as  the  president  and 
directors  may  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  to  be  held  under  the 
call  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  ^t  every  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  to  be  held  thereafter  as  aforesaid, 
they  shall  elect  nine  directors,  a majority  of  them  shall  be  citizens  of  this  State,  and  all  of  them  stockholders  in 
said  company.  The  first  election  of  directors  shall  be  conducted  by  two  of  ihe  said  commissioners  as  the  judges 
thereof,  and  all  subsequent  elections  of  said  officers  shall  be  conducted  by  two  of  the  stockholders  not  in  the  board, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  directors  for  the  time,  as  judges  for  that  purpose.  The  directors  immediately  after  their  elec- 
tion shall  proceed  to  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  the  president  of  their  company  and  of  the  said  board,  and 
their  term  of  office  shall  be  until  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  succeeding  their  election,  and  until  their 
successors  shall  be  duly  chosen.  The  dirfetors  shall  also  appoint,  immediately  after  their  election  a secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  said  company,  who  shall  continue  in  office  for  the  term  aforesaid,  and  until  their  successors  shall 
be  duly  appointed,  unless  sooner  removed  for  sufficient  cause  by  the  directors,  they  shall  require  of  the  treasurer 
on  his  appointment  a bond,  with  sufficient  security,  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  offiiee,  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  said  company.  A majority  of  the  whole  number  of  directors 
sha11  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  aud  in  the  absence  of  the  president  may  appoint  a chair- 
man of  the  board  pro  tempore.  Vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors  and  in  the  offices  of  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  may  be  tilled  by  the  remaining  directors  to  continue  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  the  president  and  directors  shall  hold  their  meetings  in  Del- 
aware City  as  aforesaid,  and  in  such  other  places  as  they  may  deem  expedient  on  the  line  of  the  said  road'  and  the 
said  directors  shall  have  the  general  direction,  conduct  and  management  of  the  property  and  works,  affairs  and  opo- 
Jf.  ,a'ions  of(ihe  sairl  company, and  for  that  purpose  shall  have  power  to  appoint,  engage  and  employ’  all  smh  ^.u. 


r 


and  agents.  engineers,  contnwistors,  workmen  and  laborers  as  they  shall  deem  necessary,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  of  all 
officers  in  the  corporation  antt  the  compensation  and  wages  of  all  persons  employed  by  them  as  aforesaid,  and  to  take 
bond  from  them  or  any  of  them,  with  security,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  or  contracts,  to  procure 
such  materials,  erect  such  structures  and  buiHings,  and  to  purchase  or  employ  such  engines,  cars,  and  other  equip- 
ments and  supplies  for  the  road,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  and  enter  into  such  contracts  and  agreements  with 
other  persons  and  companies  as  they  may  consider  expedient  and  proper,  arid  best  adapted  to  promote  the  objects 
and  subserve  the  interests  of  the  said  company.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  do  all  acts  that  may  be  necessary  to 
effect  the  purposes  for  which  this  said  company  is  hereby  incorporated  and  to  this  end  to  use  the  capital  stock  and 
funds  of  the  said  company,  and  to  bind  by  their  contracts,  under  the  seal  of  the  the  corporation,  and  the  hand  of 
the  president,  all  the  property  and  estate  of  the  said  company.  They  shall  also  have  the  power  to  make  and  prescribe 
the  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Company,  and  to  provide  certificates  of  stock  under  the  seal 
of  the  company,  and  the  signature  of  the  president,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary,  for  all  the  shares  subscrib- 
ed, and  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  assigning  and  transferring  the  same,  and  generally  to  do  all  such  other  matters 
and  things  as  by  this  act  and  by-laws  and  regulatons  of  the  company  they  are  and  shall  be  authorized  to  do. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  and  directors  to  pro- 
cure certificates  of  stock  for  all  the  shares  subscribed  in  said  company,  and  cause  the  same  signed  and  sealed  and 
countersigned  as  aforesaid,  to  be  issued  to  the  subscribers  therefor,  which  shall  be  assignable  at  the  will  of  the 
holder,  in  the  method  prescribed  in  the  by-laws  of  the  company,  and  the  assignee  of  any  such  certificate  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  a stock  holder  in  said  company,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  emoluments  incident 
thereto,  and  be  subject  to  a 1 the  instalments,  forfeitures  and  penalties  due,  or  to  become  due  thereon,  as  the  or- 
iginal subscriber  would  have  been, 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  the  subscribers  to  the  said  capital  stock  shall  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  said  company  the  instalment  on  each  share  by  them  subscribed,  as  the  same  shall  be  respectively 
called  in  persuant  to  the  public  notice  and  call  of  said  directors,  and  if  any  subscriber  shall  omit  for  thirty  days, 
after  any  such  call,  to  pay  any  such  instalment  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  in  said  notice,  he  shall  pay  in  ad- 
dition to  the  said  instalment  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  a month  for  the  delay  of  such  payment,  or  the  shares  so 
held  by  him,  with  all  the  previous  instalments  paid  thereon,  may  be  declared  forfeited  to  the  company,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  directors.  All  sums  of  money  which  may  accrue  to  the  company  under  this  section  may  be  sued  and  re- 
covered, as  debts  of  a like  amount  are  recoverable  by  the  laws  of  this  State:  Provided , that  no  stoqkholder  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  or  in  any  meeting  of  the  said  company  on  whose  share  or  shares  any  instalment 
shall  have  been  due  and  payable  more  than  thirty  days  previous  to  such  election  or  meeting,  and  is  Still  unpaid 
at  that  time. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  the  said  president  and  directors  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  and  declare  dividends  of  the  nett  profits  of  the  business  of  the  company,  or  such  portions  of  such  profits  as 
they  may  deem  advisable,  the  times  for  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  by-laws,  and  public  notice  thereof  shall  be 
given  by  them,  and  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  and  directors, 
of  the  preceding  year,  to  submit  a report,  and  to  exibit  to  them  a full  and  correct  statement  of  the  proceedings 
and  affairs  of  the  company  for  that  year. 

feec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  the  said  company  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to 
survey,  locate  and  construct  a railroad,  with  one  or  more  tracks,  as  follows,  that  is  to  say:  from  some  point  on  the 
Delaware  River  and  north  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  convenient  to  Delaware  City  to  be  selected  and 
fixed  by  the  said  company  hereby  incorporated,  and  from  the  point  so  selected  and  fixed  on  the  Delaware  River  to 
the  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania  line  north  of  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  as  may  be  deem- 
ed best  by  said  company,  and  by  such  route  as  said  company  deem  proper  and  to  cross  or  connect,  or  unite  their 
said  railroad  within  the  limits  before  described,  with  the  New  Castle  and  Ifrenchtowii  Turnpike  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany’s railroad,  or  with  the  Delaware  Railroad,  or  with  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  arranged  and  agreed  upon  between  the  said  companies  respectively,  to 
be  reduced  to  writing  and  authenticated  under  the  seals  of  the  companies,  and  the  hands  of  the  said  companies  re- 
spectively, and  for  the  purpose  of  surveying,  locating  and  constructing  the  said  railroad  as  aforesaid,  the  said  com- 
pany shall  have  full  authority  to  enter  upon  any  land,  public  or  private  property  necessary  therefor,  and  to  pro- 
cure sand,  gravel,  wood  and  other  material  therefrom,  and  to  obtain  right  and  title  to  the  same  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  whenever  any  land,  sand,  earth,  gravel  or  other  ma- 
aterils  necessary  to  be  taken  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the  said  railroad,  cannot  be  procured  or  purchased 
of  the  owner  thereof  by  agreement  between  him  and  the  company,  the  latter  may  apply  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
New  Castle  county  in  term  time,  or  to  any  Judge  thereof  in  vacation,  first  giving  the  other  party  at  least  five 


days  notice  in  writing,  of  the  intended  application  if  within  the  State,  and  the  said  court  or  Judge  shall  appoint 
five  judicious  and  impartial  freeholders  to  view  the  premises,  and  assess  the  damages  which  the  owner  or  owners 
will  sustain  by  reason  of  the  said  railroad  passing  through  it,  in  taking  an  d using  the  same,  the  said  freeholders 
shall  be  sworn  or  affirmed  before  some  Judge,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  Notary  Public  before  entering  upon  the 
premises,  faithfully  and  impartially  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  they  shall  give  ten  days  written  notice 
to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  premises,  if  within  this  State,  and  the  same  to  the  president  of  the  company,  of  the 
time  of  their  meeting  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  which  shall  be  upon  the  premises,  and  they  shall  make  report 
in  writing,  under  their  hands,  or  the  hands  of  a majority  of  them;  any  report  made  as  aforesaid,  and  the  damages 
assessed  shall  be  paid  by  the  company  to  the  party  entitled,  or  deposited  to  the  credit  of  such  owner  or  owners  in 
the  Delaware  City  Bank,  subject  to  his,  her  or  their  order,  whether  they  be  under  disability  or  in  or  out  of  the 
State,  the  title  to  the  land  and  premises  described  aud  condemned  in  said  report  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be 
absolutely  vested  in  the  said  company,  their  successors  and  assigns.  The  fees  of  the  freeholders  and  the  prothouotary 
in  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  in  all  cases  shall  be  paid  by  the  company. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  said 
company  to  enter  upon  or  occupy  any  portion  of  the  shore  of  the  river  Delaware  for  the  use  of  said  company  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  enter  upon  the  same  and  hold,  use,  occupy  and  enjoy  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  said  company,  and  they  are  to  make  and  construct  such  piers, 
wharves,  docks,  roads,  houses  and  other  needful  buildings,  structures  and  improvements  as  may  be  conducive  to  the 
interests  and  objects  of  the  company,  and  the  damages  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  shore  or  land  so  taken 
and  used  by  the  said  company,  shall  be  ascertained  and  paid,  as  are  herein  before,  provided,  in  this  act  in  relation 
toother  property  to  be  taken  for  the  use  of  said  company,  provided,  however,  that  if  either  party  as  well  the  owner 
orowuers  of  any  such  shore  or  laud^entioned  in  this  section,  or  of  any  lands,  material  or  other  property  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  section  of  this N as  also  the  said  company  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  damages  assessed  by  the 
commissioners  as  herein  before  provided;  such  party  may,  on  application  to  the  Prothonotary  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  county  where  the  said  shore,  land  or  other  property  lies,  within  thirty  days  after  such  assessment  by  the 
said  commissioners,  sue  out  a writ  of  ad  quod  damnum , requiringthe  sheriff,  in  the  usual  form,  to  inquire  of 
twelve  impartial  men  of  his  bailiwick  of  the  damages  assessed,  and, report  shall  be  final.  Whereupon  the  said  company 
paying  the  damages  so  assessed  as  last  aforesaid,  shall  become  entitled  to  have,  hold,  use  and  enjoy  the  said  land 
• for  the  purposes  by  them  requred  as  aforesaid,  and  in  case  any  owner  of  lands  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  said 
company  shall  be  a minor,  or  non-resident,  or  for  any  cause  incapable  of  receiving,  or  unwilling,  or  neglecting  to 
receive  said  damages,  or  to  call  upon  tfie'company  for  the  same,  the  said  company  may  deposit  the  amount  of  the 
said  damages  to  the  credit  of  such  owner  or  owners  in  the  Delaware  City  Bank,  subject  to  his,  her  or  their  order 
whereupon  the  said  company  shall  be  entitled  to  have,  hold  use  and  enjoy  the  said  land  and  premises  required  for 
the  purposes  of  said  company,  for  or  on  account  of  which  damages  shall  have  been  so  assessed;  and  incase  of  the 
death,  or  refusal,  or  inability  to  serve  of  any  such  commisioner  the  said  Superior  Court  in  term  time,  or  any  Judge 
thereof  in  vacation,  upon  the  application  of  said  company  may  fill  any  such  vacancy,  and  the  commissioner  or  com- 
missioners thus  appointed,  being  first  qualified  as  hereinbefore  required,  shall  have  full  power  to  act  in  the  prem- 
ises as  and  with  the  other  commissioners  first  appointed. 

Sec. 13.  And  be  it  fuither  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  4 hat  if  in  the  location  of  said  railroad  it  shall  become  necessary 
or  expedient  to  cross  any  navigable  water  course,  below  the  highest  point  of  the  usual  navigation  thereof  by 
masted  vessels,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  company  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair  a bridge,  with  a sufficient 
pass-way  and  draw  over  the  channel  or  deepest  part  of  the  same,  which  shall  be  drawn  as  often  as  occasion  shall 
require  at  the  expense  of the  said  company,  for  the  free  passage  of  such  vessels,  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
said  company  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair,  good  and  sufficient  passages  across  such  railroad  where  any  public 
road  shall  cross  the  same,  so  that  carriages,  horses,  persons,  and  cattle  shall  not  be  obstructed  in  crossing  said  railroad, 
shall  likewise  be  the  duty  of  said  company  when  the  said  railroad  shall  intersect  any  farm  to  provide  and  keep 
in  repair  a suitable  passage  across  the  same  for  the  use  of  said£  and  further,  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  com- 
pany to  fence  in  the  whole  line  of  their  said  railroad,  by  a good  and  substantial  fence,  but  they  may  compromise 
with  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  land  through  which  the  said  railroad  may  be  located,  to  make  and  provide  at 
the  expense  of  the  said  company,  cattle  guards  instead  of  said  fence,  in  or  upon  the  lands  of  such  owner  or  owners. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid.  That  the  said  company  shall  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  buy,  lease,  build,  and  hold,  houses,  shops,  depots,  bridges,  and  other  necessary  works  and  improvements,  and 
also  real  estate  necessary  for  their  corporate  purposes,  and  when  the  final  survey  of  any  part  or  parts  of  said  road 
shall  be  made  by  the  company’s  engineer’s,  such  survey  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Recorder’s  of  the  countv  where 
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tho  land  surveyed  is  situated,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evidence  of  the  route  and  limits  of  said  railroad. 


Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  on  the  complection  of  said  railroad,  or  any  section 
thereof,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  company  to  demand  and  receive  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  for 
tolls,  freights  and  passage  of  persons  and  property  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  think  reasonable  and  proper. 

Sec.  1(3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly 
break,  injure  or  destroy  the  railroad,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  building,  depot,  bouse,  shop,  bridge,  car  or  other 
property  of  the  said  company,'  or  by  them  constructed,  or  made  under  the  authority  of  this  act;  or  shall  in  any 
manner  obstruct  the  free  passage  along  the  said  railroad,  he,  she  or  they  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
said  company  three  times  the  actual  damages  so  sustained,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  with  costs  of  suit  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  in  any  court  having  cognizance  thereof,  by  action  of  debt,  or  on  the  case  in  the  name 
and  for  the  use  of  said  company,  and  every  person  so  offending  shall  moreover^be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 
on  indictment  and  conviction  shall  be  fined,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  . 

Sec.  17.  And  be  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  if^any  time  an  election  of  officers  of  the  said  company  shall 
not  be  held  and  had  pursuant  to  the  provisions  and  appointments  of  this  act.  the  corporation  shall  not  for  that 
cause  be  deem  to  be  dissolved,  but  it  shall  be  lawful  to  hold  and  have  such  election  at  any  time  afterwards,  on  giv- 
ing ten  days  notice  thereof,  in  two  newspapers  published  in  this  State,  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  election.  And 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  of  this  State,  for  the  time  being,  to  supply  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  a- 
mong  the  commissioners  appointed  by  this  act. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid.  That  the  said  company  shall  pay  semi-annually  into  the  treasury 
of  the  State,  a tax  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  eapital  stock  of  said  company  actually 
paid  in,  whenever  the  buisness  of  said  company  shall,  over  and  above  its  liabilities  or  expenses,  yield  to  the  stock- 
holders a profit  or  dividend  on  such  stock  equal  to  the  rate  of  nine  per  centum  per  annum. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  as  aforesaid,  That  this  act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a public  act,  and 
may  be  pleaded  and  given  in  evidence  as  such,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  this  State;  and  that  this  charter 
shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  perpetual,  or  without  limitation  as  to  time,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  power  of  re- 
vocation for  the  mis-use  or  abuse  of  its  privilege  by  the  said  company,  which  power  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Leg- 
islature. 

Paused  lit  Dover,  February , 36,  1857  . 

A Supplement  to  an  act  entitled.  : A n Act  to  incorporate  the  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  -of  the  State  of  Delaware  in  General  Assembly  met, 
(with  the  concurence  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature), 


Sec.  1.  That  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  are  hereby  auth- 
orized and  empowered  to  form  a union  with  such  companies  as  are  or  may  hereafter  be  incorporated  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railroads  in  the  said  states,  or  either 
of  them,  to  unite  with  the  railroad  authorized  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a supplement,  so  that  the  capital  stock  of 
said  companies,  respectively,  shall  constitute  a common  stock;  and  the  respective  companies  shall  constitute  one 
body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  which  each  and  all  of  them  may  possess,  have  and  enjoy  at  the 
time  of  snch  union  under  and  by  virtue  of  their  respective  charters:  Provided,  that  the  number  of  directors  of  the 
said  company,  created  by  said  union  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  he  less  than  nine,  nor  more  than  nineteen,  two-thirds 
of  whom  shall  always  be  residents  of  the  States  [of]  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  all  of  them  shall  be  stock- 
holders 

Sec.  2.  That  the  company  created  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a supplement,  and  the  united  company  which  may 
be  formed  under  this  act,  respectively,  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  contract  with  any  person  or  persons, 
company  or  companies,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  over  the  line  of  the  road  or  roads  authorized 
by  said  acts  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  company  created  by  said  act  to  which  this  is  a supplement,  shall  have  power  from  time  to 
time  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of  said  company,  not  exceeding,  in  the  aggregate,  the  sum  of  one  million  of 
dollars,  and  that  the  united  company  which  may  be  formed  under  this  act  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  bor- 
row money  for  the  purposes  of  said  united  company,  not  exceeding,  in  the  aggregate,  the  sum  of  two  millions  of 
dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a public  act,  ami  the  powers  and  privileges  hereby  granted  shall 
be  perpetual,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  power  hereby  reserved  to  the  Legislature  to  revoke  said  powers  and  pri- 
vileges for  misuse  or  abuse  thereof.  Passed  at  Dover,  March  30.  1809. 
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PREFACE. 


To  the  Public  : 

The  actual  effect  of  the  recent  legislation  in  regard  to  railways  being 
but  indifferently  understood  by  the  community  at  large,  the  under- 
signed requested  Mr.  John  W.  Midgley,  of  Chicago,  who  has  given 
much  study  to  the  question  of  transportation,  to  investigate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Potter  law  and  kindred  acts,  and  submit  for  publication 
the  result  of  his  observations.  The  following  reply  is  remarkably 
pertinent  to  the  present  state  of  the  controversy,  and  will  throw  much 
light  upon  the  entire  question.  It  is  deserving.of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration, both  of  those  who  enact  our  laws  and  of  the  people  whose 
interests  are  affected  thereby. 

ALEX.  MITCHELL, 

President  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Ry.  Co. 
ALBERT  KEEP, 

President  Chicago  & North-Western  Ry.  Co. 
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Milwaukee,  January  5,  1876. 


DISCUSSION 


OF  THE  EFFECT  OF 

RESTRICTIVE  RAILWAY  LEGISLATION. 


A candid  view  of  the  relations  sustained  by  the  people  and  the  rail- 
ways discovei’s  this  cardinal  point  of  agreement:  Whoever  renders 
a desired  service  is  entitled  to  just  compensation.  It  is  a natural  right, 
an  inviolate  truth.  “ The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.” 

This  principle  being  established,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 

WHAT  IS  A REASONABLE  RATE. 

Were  it  agreed  upon,  this  controversy  would  cease.  But  men  differ, 
hence  adjudications  are  required.  The  Legislature  may  declare  that 
the  rates  shall  be  reasonable : whether  they  are  or  not , is  a matter  for 
the  courts  to  decide. 

Such  question  is  new  to  our  tribunals.  Familiar  though  complaints 
of  extortion  have  become,  no  issue  has  been  made  to  determine 
the  measure  of  reasonableness.  One  case,  however,  is  reported,  where- 
in the  court  said  : “ It  is  agreed  by  all  the  books  that,  while  the  carrier 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  a common  carrier,  it  is  a duty  he  cannot  escape 
in  any  form  to  receive  goods,  if  he  has  room  to  carry  them,  for  a rea- 
sonable reward  ; and  the  reasonable  reward  may  be  set  down  as  the 
accustomed  reward  for  like  services."* 

Kent  also  defines  it  to  be  a “ reasonable  or  customary  price. ”t 

This  corresponds  with  the  English  rule,  which  is  stated  thus  : “ It 

is  to  be  supposed  that  a common  carrier  can  afford  to’  carry  at  much 
the  same  rate  of  hire  as  that  which  is  exacted  universally  by  carriers 
similarly  situated , and  which,  if  it  has  been  found  to  remunerate  them, 
may,  upon  the. best  grounds,  be  called  reasonable.  The  word  reason- 


* Cole  v.  Goodwin,  19  Wendell  [N.  Y.], 261. 


f 2 Kent’s  Commentaries,  599. 
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able,  therefore,  is  to  be  the  criterion  of  the  price  which  a common  car- 
rier has  a right  to  demand.”* 

Nor  will  this  construction  be  denied.  It  conforms  to  the  judgment 
of  reasonable  men.  Therefore  it  is  claimed  there  is  no  disposition  in 
Wisconsin  to  deny  the  railway  companies  just  compensation  for  their 
services.  This  profession  has  been  repeatedly  made.  It  was  an- 
nounced in  the  appellate  court,  has  been  echoed  through  the  press  and 
on  the  platform.  Speaking  for  the  people,  their  representatives  said : 
“ Show  us  that  the  rates  fixed  by  law  are  not  reasonable  and  we  will 
make  them  just.” 

Relying  upon  that  assurance,  and  inviting  attention  to  the  method, 
I purpose  to  demonstrate  the  unreasonableness  of  the  rates  now  im- 
posed on  Wisconsin  railways  and  establish  their  claim  to  immediate 
relief. 

The  rule,  as  already  stated,  has  been  prescribed.  Taking  the 
standard  given,  a difficulty  arises  in  the  varying  circumstances  of 
roads.  No  two  are  alike.  Still,  many  are  sufficiently  so  to  admit  of 
tolerably  fair  comparison.  The  oft-recurring  phrase  “ like  circum- 
stances” has  been  authoritatively  construed.  It  is  decided  that  “ things 
are  conveyed  under  ‘ like  circumstances  ’ where  the  labor  and  expense 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  the  same.”f 

AN  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION. 

The  need  of  an  undertaking  being  admitted,  the  next  consideration 
is,  its  cost.  In  the  matter  of  transportation,  this  consideration  is  para- 
mount. If  compelled  to  do  business  below  cost,  bankruptcy  is  merely 
a question  of  time.  A knowledge  of  the  cost  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  fix  reasonable  rates.  A tariff  that  would  be 
extortionate,  if  charged  upon  the  New  York  Central,  might  be  no 
more  than  reasonable  on  the  Colorado  Central,  where  business  is  light 
and  expenses  are  heavy.  Granting  this,  were  it  shown  that,  in  a region 
where  construction  cost  largely  and  expenses  are  heavy,  while  traffic  is 
light,  the  rates  imposed  are  lower  than  the  average  of  those  found  in 
any  other  State,  would  it  not  be  manifest  that  injustice  is  being  done  ? 

It  is  not  presumed  that  an  accurate  computation  of  the  cost  of  moving 
a ton  of  freight  one  mile  can  be  made  ; nor  that,  if  approximated,  it 
would  be  reliable ; for,  as  observed  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission- 


* Browne  on  the  Law  of  Carriers,  p.  82. 

f Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Sutton,  H.  of  Lords,  38  L.  J.,  Exch.,  184. 
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ers,  “ the  cost  of  moving  freight  varies,  under  given  circumstances,  at 
least  as  much  as  the  cost  of  raising  crops.”* 

In  like  manner,  a committee  of  New  England  Railway  Superintend- 
ents reported  that  “ there  were  no  reliable  data  on  which  the  exact 
cost  of  transporting  a ton  of  freight  one  mile  could  be  based.  ”f  Nor 
will  the  precise  cost  be  known  until  a railroad  is  built  and  operated 
exclusively  for  freight. 

ELEMENTS  OF  COST. 

But  there  are  certain  elements  of  cost  contingent  upon  locality  that 
are  quite  evident.  When  it  is  shown  that,  upon  the  lines  operated 
by  the  Chicago  & North-Western  and  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Com- 
panies, an  annual  outlay  of  nearly  two  million  dollars  is  required  for 
fuel  for  locomotives,  and  that  medium  coal  averages  $4  per  ton  in  Wis- 
consin, while  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad^  pay  only  $2  for  the  best  qual- 
ity, it  is  manifest  that,  in  one  important  respect,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation must  be  one  hundred  per  cent,  higher  in  Wisconsin  than  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  comparison  extends  to  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
roads  that  traverse  coal  districts,  some  of  which  average  $1.40  § per 
ton.  Perhaps  it  becomes  still  more  apparent  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
of  the  sixty  odd  per  cent,  which  the  operating  expenses  of  the  North- 
Western  and  St.  Paul  railways  bear  to  their  earnings,  the  item  of 
fuel  constitutes  twelve  per  cent. 

In  the  same  connection,  expenditures  for  track  repairs  and  renewals 
should  be  considered.  They  are  the  leading  items  of  expense.  Sup- 
plies are  largely  drawn  from  the  East.  Western  roads  must,  therefore, 
pay  in  excess  of  Eastern  roads  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  West.  To 
that  extent,  therefore,  their  current  expenses  are  larger. 

Another  element  of  increased  cost  is  climatic.  The  Vice  President 
of  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railroad  told  Senator  Windom’s  committee  II 
t lat  they  never  had  to  stop  their  trains  on  account  of  snow,  and  it  was 
very  rarely  that  a rail  broke  on  their  road.  How  different  the  experience 
o lsconsm  railroads  ! During  a “ severe  spell  ” they  are  blocked  for 
days,  traffic  is  suspended,  and  great  losses  are  incurred.  Steel  tires 
fresh  from  the  works  and  rails  newly  laid  break  like  glass,  which 
disasters  no  human  foresight  or  ingenuity  can  prevent. 

* Third  Ann.  Report  R.  R.  Comrs.,  p.  167. 

f Sixth  Ann.  Report  R R.  Comrs.,  Mass.,  p.  79. 

I Testimony  of  A-  J-  Cassatt,  Transpn.  Routes  to  Seaboard, Vol  II  p 51 

* ^timony  of  John  Newell,  Transpn.  Routes  to  Seaboard,  Vol.  II  p.  85 
Transpn.  Routes  to  Seaboard,  Vol.  II,  p.  4:39. 
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As  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  of  the  remaining  items  of  ex- 
pense the  Wisconsin  companies  can  effect  a reduction  compared  with 
other  roads,  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  railroad  operations  in  that  State 
largely  exceeds  that  of  roads  more  fortunately  located. 


INCOMPARABLY  LOW  RATES. 

On  what  principle,  then  (conceding  the  power),  should  they  be  re- 
stricted to  lower  rates  of  fare  and  freight  ? That  they  are  can  be 
plainly  shown.  In  order  to  anticipate  any  question  that  may  arise  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  and  comparisons  made,  the  sources 
whence  they  are  obtained  are  carefully  noted. 

The  average  rate  on  the  several  classes  named  in  the  present  law  is, 
for  150  miles,  2^-^  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  rate  for  150  miles  is 
taken  because  that  is  the  average  distance  that  each  ton  of  freight  is 
hauled  upon  the  leading  railways  of  the  State.  But  the  showing  is  more 
favorable  to  Wisconsin  than  the  distribution  of  traffic  justifies.  The 
average  stated  would  be  realized  were  an  equal  quantity  of  each  class 
of  freight  carried.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  lower 
classes  predominate.  Lumber  is  the  main  article  of  shipment.  For 
150  miles  it  is  taken  at  l^V  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  for  250  miles 
at  less  than  1J  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  This  being  the  traffic  upon 
which  the  companies  mainly  rely,  it  is  evident  they  are  compelled  to  do 
the  major  portion  of  their  local  business  at  less  than  one  cent  and  a 
half  per  ton  per  mile  ! 

No  local  rates  so  low  and  unreasonable  prevail  in  any  other  State  or 
country. 

The  railroads  of  Connecticut*  average,  on  all  freight,  6J  cents  per 
ton  per  mile ; Maine, f 4J  cents  ; Massachusetts, | 4J  cents ; seven 
Pennsylvania!  roads,  5 cents  ; twenty-three  Ohio||  railroads,  6f  cents, 
and  the  railroads  of  New  York,Tf  including  the  New  York  Central,  3J 
cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

Turning  to  Europe,**  the  average  rates  per  ton  per  mile  are,  in 
Belgium  (where  transportation  is  notoriously  cheap),  2^  cents  ; in 
France,  3 cents  ; in  England,  3f  cents,  and  in  Germany,  4 cents. 


* Rep.  R.  R.  Comrs.  Conn.,  1875. 
f Rep.  R.  R.  Comrs.  Maine,  1874. 

X Rep.  R.  R.  Comrs.  Mass.,  1875. 

$ Auditor  GenTs  Report,  Penn.,  1874. 


||  Ohio  Railway  Rep.,  1874. 

State  Engineer's  Rep.,  1874. 

**  Royal  Commission  on  Rys.,  pp.  71  and  72 


HOW  THE  POTTER  LAW  OPERATES. 

Startling  as  these  contrasts  may  seem,  the  fifth  section  of  the 
Totter  law  makes  them  yet  more  striking.  It  treats  the  several  roads 
as  though  they  constituted  one  line.  Consequently,  the  road  on  which 
the  shipment  originates  has  the  heavy  end  of  the  rate.  Lumber  comes 
from  northern  lines  on  to  the  St.  Paul  and  North-Western  roads.  The 
result  may  he  stated  thus:  A car  load  of  lumber  is  shipped  at  Junc- 
tion City,  destined  to  Madison.  The  distance  is  152  miles— 53  on  the 
Wisconsin  Valley,  25  on  the  West  Wisconsin,  and  74  on  the  North- 
Western  Railway. 


Junction  Oity.O 
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The  car  load  rate  for  the  distance  is  #23.  If  divided  amon-  the 
three  roads  m the  order  named  in  section  four  of  the  law,  the 

M isconsin  Valley  would  receive  for  hauling  it  53  miles,  #14.50 
West  Wisconsin  “ “ “ « 25  “ ? 9 59 

Chicago  & North-Western  “ “ “ 74  a g qq 

. ^ere  this  rate  divided  on  a strictly  pro  rata  basis- 
tion  to  the  distance  hauled  on  each  line the 

V isconsin  "\  alley  Railroad  would  receive  - - - # 8 00 

Wes#  Wisconsin  “ u u _ g 


-i.  e.,  in  propor- 


Chicago  & North-Western 


11.20 
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The  results  would  be  still  different  were  these  roads  allowed  the 
local  rates  named  in  the  Potter  law.  Then  the 

Wisconsin  Valley  Railroad  would  receive  - $14.50 

West  Wisconsin  “ “ “ ...  8.00 

Chicago  & North-Western  “ “ ...  16.00 

Obviously,  the  law  abounds  in  inconsistencies.  Dealers  at  Wisconsin 
Ahilley  Junction  would  be  charged  $14.50  for  a car  load  of'  lumber 
from  Junction  City,  whereas,  if  the  car  were  destined  beyond,  the 
total  rate  as  far  as  Elroy — twenty-five  miles  further — would  not  reach 
$12.00.  Why  such  discrimination  against  local  shippers?  Could 
there  be  anything  more  unjust?  In  one  case  the  Wisconsin  Valley 
Railroad  would  receive  $14.50  for  hauling  a car  fifty-three  miles  ; in 
the  other — for  the  same  service — the  road  would  get  only  $8.00.  In 
either  event,  the  West  Wisconsin,  for  hauling  this  car  from  the  Junc- 
tion to  Elroy,  would  not  receive  half  the  sum  allowed  the  former  road  ; 
while,  if  the  Wisconsin  Valley  claimed  the  full  amount  prescribed  by 
law — $14.50 — the  West  Wisconsin  would  receive  only  $2.50  for  the 
same  service  which,  if  the  shipment  began  at  the  Junction  and  termi- 
nated at  Elroy,  would  give  the  road  $8.00.’  Such  inequalities,  if  per- 
petrated by  a railway  company,  would  not  be  tolerated. 

Compared  with  other  States,  the  lumber  rate  is  unreasonably  low. 
For  150  miles  the  car  load  rate  is  barely  one  cent  and  a half 
per  ton  per  mile.  In  New  England,  where  population  is  dense  and  traffic 
large,  the  published  rate  of  the  Vermont  Central  for  lumber,  200  miles, 
is  3 cents  per  ton  per  mile,  and  the  Boston  & Albany,  3^  cents  per  ton 
per  mile  ; while  in  the  West,  where  lumber  is  largely  consumed,  on 
leading  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri  roads,  the  average  rate  for  150 
miles  exceeds  3 cents  per  ton  per  mile.  In  other  communities,  there- 
fore, under  better  conditions,  the  accustomed  rates  for  lumber  are  100 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  maximum  rates- allowed  by  law  in  this  State. 

This  adverse  comparison  extends  to  grain  and  flour.  While  the 
rates  current  throughout  the  West  average  3^  cents  for  150  miles, 
Wisconsin  roads  are  limited  to  2J  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

THE  COMPARISON  OF  PASSENGER  RATES 

is  not  any  more  favorable.  The  railroads  of  Connecticut*  average  4J 
cents  per  mile;  in  Mainef  they  vary  from  4 cents  to  5 cents;  fourteen 


i:  Hep.  K.  R.  Conns.  Conn.,  1875. 


f Rep.  R.  R.  Comrs.  Maine,  1874. 


Pennsylvania*  roads  average  3J  cents;  Michigan!  averages  3J  cents  ; 
Illinois,  4 cents;  Minnesota,  4 to  5 cents;  while  in  the  Upper  Pen' 
msula  the  rate  is  5 cents,  and  in  Colorado  10  cents  per  mile. 

In  Europe,  passenger  rates  are  invariably  higher.  Throughout 
England,  they  average  4 cents  per  mile  ; J while  upon  the  best  traveled 
routes  § as  from  London  to  Brighton  and  London  to  Dover— the 
through  rate  exceeds  5 cents  and  6 cents  per  mile. 

On  the  Continent,  rates  average:  in  France,  4|  to  5 cents,  and  in 
Austria,  4 cents. 

Could  it  be  shown  that,  at  the  rates  now  imposed,  the  Wisconsin 
railways  were  enabled  to  earn  fair  returns,  some  justification  for  their 
continuance  might  be  claimed.  But  the  depressing  fact  is,  that  no 
railroad  in  the  State  is  in  position  to  earn  a dividend  ; while  two  only 
from  their  earnings  meet  current  expenses  and  the  interest  on  their 
indebtedness.  Nor  would  they  be  in  this  exceptional  position  were  it 
not  for  their  operations  in  other  States.  This  being  the  case,  were  it 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  believed  they 
would  not  continue  to  accept 


CHEAP  TRANSPORTATION  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  OTHERS. 

Such,  however,  is  .the  result.  Apply  the  average  Potter  law  rates 
to  the  business  of  either  company  for  their  last  fiscal  years;  and  the 
fact  becomes  apparent.  That  average  is  shown  not  to  exceed  1 f cents 
or  If  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Take  the  latter  rate  and  apply  it' to  the 
total  number  of  tons  moved  one  mile  over  the  whole  road  of  the 
Chicago  & North-Western  Railway  for  the  last  fiscal  year — 454,546,- 
468  tons— i and  it  would  yield  $7,954,563.19,  which  is  $1,594,’- 
306.70  less  than  the  company  did  earn  on  account  of  the  higher 
rates  received  in  other  States.  After  paying  operating  expenses 

I?™18’  bUt  n°  divldends’  the  company  had  a surplus  of 
$ol8, 266.38.  Deduct  this  amount  from  the  deficiency  above  stated, 
and  it  is  seen  that,  had  the  Potter  law  rates  been  applied  to  the 
entire  business,  the  company  would  have  closed  the  year  with  a deficit 
of  $1,076,600.32  ! 


A like  result  would  have  attended  the  Milwaukee' & St.  Paul  Com- 
pany had  the  average  Potter  law  rates  been  applied  to  their  business 
for  the  same  year.  Their  entire  movement  of  freight  was  259,168,248 
tonsjme  mile,  which,  at  If  cents  per  ton,  would  yield  $1,601,707.50 


* Auditor  Gen’I’s  Rep.,  1874. 
t Rep.  R.  R.  Comr.  Mich.,  1875. 


+ London  Ry.  News,  Feb.  6,  ’75,  p.  187. 

'(  Transpn.  Routes  to  Seaboard,  Vol.  I,  p.  222. 
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less  than  the  better  rates  obtained  did  produce.  As  the  company,  after 
paying  operating  expenses,  interest  on  bonds,  etc.,  had  a net  income 
of  $119,107.87,  it  is  evident  that,  had  they  been  reduced  wholly  to 
Potter  law  rates,  they  would  have  had  a deficiency  of  $1,482,599.63 
as  the  result  of  one  year’s  operations  ! 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  companies  with  whose  rates  comparisons 
have  been  made  are  excessively  remunerative.  Massachusetts — where 
the  highest  rates  of  freight  prevail — and  Pennsylvania  fall  below  five 
per  cent.  ; Maine  and  Connecticut  average  3|  each  ; while  in  the 
West,  Ohio  does  not  reach  3 per  cent.,  and  only  two  roads  in  Indiana, 
four  in  Illinois,  and  four  (leased)  in  Iowa  pay  any  dividends  whatever. 
Of  the  remainder,  the  majority  are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  directed 
by  the  Federal  Courts. 

To  the  reflective  mind  the  situation  is  suggestive.  In  compliance 
with  popular  demand,  a crushing  blow  has  been  struck.  Beneath  it  a 
mighty  industry  lies  prostrate.  Provocation  there  may  have  been, 
complaints  there  doubtless  were,  yet  they  arose  mainly  from  miscon- 
ception. So  rapidly  had  railroads  grown,  so  far-reaching  were  their 
influence,  and  so  little  understood  their  operations,  that  apparent  in- 
equalities were  magnified  into  grievous  wrongs. 

DISCRIMINATIONS 

were  made,  but  not  all  of  them  were  unjust.  Had  the  distinction 
been  drawn,  much  trouble  might  have  been  avoided. 

It  is  not  strange  that  people  wondered  wdiy  freight  should  be  carried 
past  their  doors  cheaper  than  theirs  was  taken  a less  distance.  Ship- 
pers at  Eau  Claire,  for  instance,  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  pay 
as  much  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  as  did  the  citizen  of  St.  Paul. 
They  did  not  consider  that  the  Mississippi  formed  a natural  highway 
between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  over  which  steamboats  and  barges 
plied  freely,  else  would  they  have  known  that  the  railways  from  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  must  carry  freight  to  St.  Paul  as  cheaply  as  the  boats 
would  from  St.  Louis,  or  lose  the  business.  Nor  would  the  mere  fact 
of  St.  Paul  receiving  lower  rates  necessarily  work  injustice  to  Eau 
Claire.  It  was  an  advantage  the  former  had  before  the  railway  was 
built.  Then,  freight  was  carried  to  the  nearest  accessible  point,  and 
carted  thence  to  Eau  Claire.  Had  the  railway  from  St.  Paul  termi- 
nated at  Eau  Claire,  no  complaint  would  have  been  made.  Willingly 
would  the  citizens  have  paid  the  additional  rate  from  St.  Paul,  because 
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they  derived  the  benefit  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  having 
their  freight  carried  by  rail  or  teaming  it  from  the  river.  But  the 
road  tvas  extended  through  to  the  lake,  whereupon  the  intermediate 
shippers  demand  that  they  be  given  advantages  over  those  who  al- 
ways had  an  outlet;  that  is,  the  companies  having  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  providing  the  interior  places  with  a highway  out  of  the 
wilderness,  must  also  give  them  preference  over  those  which  the 
Almighty  preferred  when  lie  established  the  water  courses. 

A POPULAR  ERROR. 

Moreover,  the  complaint  is  based  on  the  mistaken  belief  that  it 
always  costs  less  to  carry  freight  a short  than  a longer  distance.  This 
fallacy  has  repeatedly  been  exposed.  “ Distance,”  says  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commissioners,  “has  little  to  do  with  the  cost  of  carriage;” 
and  they  add,  “ so  obvious  is  this  fact  that  corporations  earn  large  net 
profits  on  their  long  business  at  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  that  rate 
per  mile  which  is  barely  remunerative  on  short  business.  The  simple 
and  obvious  fact  that  wheels  earn  money  only  when  they  are  in  motion, 
and  that  they  earn  it  as  long  as  they  are  in  motion,  has  constantly 
been  disregarded  by  those  seeking  to  frame  laws  regulating  fares  and 
freight.”*  The  expense  of  loading  and  handling  is  the  same,  whether 
the  freight  be  destined  ten  or  one  hundred  miles.  But  the  cost  of 
moving  local  freight  is  greater  than  that  of  through  freight.  When  a 
train  of  the  latter  is  made  up,  it  is  sent  through  to  its  destination  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  It  requires  no  way  stations,  and  should  not  be 
charged  with  maintaining  them.  They  are  needed  solely  for  local 
freight,  which  is  delayed  at  every  station  where  a car  has  to  be  taken 
on  or  off.  Therefore  it  is  that  a local  freight  train  timed  to  run  one 
hundred  miles  in  a day  accomplishes  less  work  than  a through  freight 
train  that  runs  three  hundred  miles  in  the  same  time. 

This  question  has  frequently  come  to  the  notice  of  the  New  York 
Assembly.  One  complaint  was  that  of  a man  who  shipped  three  car 
loads  of  cattle  from  a station  some  twenty  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  and 
was  charged  the  rate  from  Buffalo.  At  that  city  the  company  had 
cattle  yards,  men  to  assist  in  loading,  and  the  appliances  for  doing 
the  business  promptly  ; whereas,  at  the  way-station  there  were  no  facili- 
ties. The  cars  had  to  be  hauled  there  empty,  and  the  Avhole  train 
held  while  three  cars  were  being  loaded ; or,  th^  cars  were  left  on  side- 

* R.  R Commr’s’  Rep.  [Mass.,  1873,]  p.  56. 
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track  to  be  loaded  and  taken  on  by  a subsequent  train.  Clearly,  it 
would  have  been  cheaper  to  the  company  to  have  taken  the  freight  at 
Buffalo. 

Suppose  a shipment  were  offered  at  a point  where  there  is  no  sta- 
tion ; would  it  not  be  cheaper  to  the  company  to  take  it  at  a station, 
even  though  it  necessitated  ten  or  twelve  miles’  greater  haul  ? And 
what  is  true  in  such  case  is  alike  true  between  leading  stations,  where 
facilities  for  large  business  exist,  and  intermediate  stations,  where 
traffic  is  light  and  conveniences  are  few. 


JUST  OK  UNJUST. 

The  question  as  to  whether  charges  arc  unjust  depends  not  upon 
what  price  the  company  carries  for  others,  but  upon  whether  the 
charges  in  themselves  arc  excessive  or  not. 

This  accords  with  the  view  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
at  their  term  last  November.  The  right  to  alter  or  repeal  any  charter 
is  reserved  by  the  Constitution  of  that  State.  In  1872  an  act  was 
passed  to  prohibit  unjust  discrimination.  Of  this  act,  the  Court  say 
it  “undertakes  to  define  the  obligations  of  railroad  companies,  and  to 
declare  that  a charge  for  one  distance,  if  it  exceeds  a charge  for  a 
longer  one,  is  an  unjust  discrimination.  It  may  be  so,  but  whether  it 
is  or  not  is  a question  for  the  courts  to  decide,  and  not  for  the  Legis- 
lature.”* 

So,  also,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  say  : “ The  common  and 

equal  right  is  to  reasonable  transportation  services  for  a reasonable 
compensation.  Neither  the  service  nor  the  price  is  necessarily  un- 
reasonable because  it  is  unequal  in  a certain  narrow,  strict  and  literal 
sense. ”f 

In  the  outcry,  one  important  consideration  was  ignored.  When,  for 
instance,  Sparta  complained  of  being  charged  as  much  to  Milwaukee  as 
was  LaCrosse,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  it  was  because  the 
line  ran  through  to  LaCrosse  that  Sparta  obtained  so  low  a rate  as  she 
did ; for,  had  the  road  stopped  at  Sparta,  and  been  without  through 
business,  the  local  traffic  would  have  had  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of 
the  road.  In  proportion  as  a road  is  permitted  to  compete  for  through 
business,  to  that  extent  it  is  enabled  the  cheaper  to  do  its  local  business. 

V 

* Sloan  & Co.  v.  The  Pacific  It.  It.  Co.  [not  reported], 
f McDuffee  v.  ltailroad,  52  Maine,  451. 
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VARYING  COST  OF  RAILWAY  OPERATIONS. 

As  the  cost  is  not  uniform  upon  any  one  line,  it  follows  that  upon 
different  roads  there  must  be  great  variation.  Yet  the  present  law  im- 
poses the  same  rates  per  mile  upon  all  the  roads  operated  by  each 
company.  It  will  not  be  affirmed  that  the  cost  of  operation  is  the 
same  upon  each  one  or  upon  any  two  of  these  lines.  For  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1874,  the  expenses  per  mile  run  varied,  on  the 
Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway,  from  $1.17  on  the  LaCrosse  Division 
to  $1.42  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  and  $1.4G  on  the  Northern  Divisions. 

Similar  differences  prevail  in  other  States.  During  1874  the  ave- 
rage cost  of  transporting  a ton  of  freight  one  mile  in  New  York  varied 
from  nine  mills  on  the  Erie  and  the  New  York  Central  to  ten  cents  on 
the  New  York,  Poston  & Montreal  Railroad;  and,  in  the  last  report  of 
the  Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad,  it  is  shown  that  the  average  cost 
of  moving  one  ton  of  freight  one  mile  varied  from  one  and  a quarter 
cents  on  the  main  line  to  over  eight  cents  on  their  Glasgow  branch. 
Like  results  are  observed  in  Pennsylvania.  According  to  President 
Scott’s  last  report,  the  average  cost  of  transporting  a ton  of  freight  one 
mile  varies  from  seven  mills  on  the  Pennsylvania  road  to  one  cent  and 
seven  mills  on  their  New  Jersey  lines.  To  enforce  a uniform  tariff 
where  the  cost  of  operating  is  so  varying  is  clearly  unjust. 

A JUSTIFIABLE  DIFFERENCE. 

The  equity  of  charging  a higher  rate  of  freight  where  the  current 
expenses  are  much  greater  cannot  be  denied.  Precisely  such  differ- 
ence was  made  in  Wisconsin  two  years  ago.  Reason  sufficient  existed, 
yet  the  act  was  bitterly  denounced  and  made  the  pretext  for  the  pass- 
age of  the  Potter  law.  The  North-Western  Company  had  completed 
their  line  from  Madison  north  to  a junction  with  the  Minnesota  system. 
In  doing  so  they  had  surmounted  stupendous  obstacles.  Three  tunnels 
were  built  in  one  county.  So  rugged  was  the  country  and  so  heavy 
the  work,  that  more  money  was  expended  upon  the  line  than  in  the 
construction  of  any  other  between  the  lakes  and  the  Missouri.  Its 
grades  are  such  that,  with  double  power,  less  than  one-half  the  load 
can  be  hauled  that  a single  locomotive  will  carry  over  an  ordinary 
road.  Thus  the  cost  per  mile  is  four  times  that  on  a level  road.  Ex- 
penses being  so  much  greater,  and  local  business  small,  a slight  increase 
over  the  rates  charged  on  the  Company’s  other  Wisconsin  lines  was 
made.  The  result  is  well  known.  The  event  has  passed  into  history, 
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and  the  candid  inquirer  must  determine  whether  it  was  more  just  to 
ask  higher  compensation  when  the  service  cost  largely  and  traffic  was 
small,  or  to  impose  incomparably  low  rates  regardless  of  cost. 

For  this  action  excuse  could  not  be  made  that  the  railway  companies 
would  not  reduce  rates  unless  obliged  to  do  so  by  law.  The  tendency 
had  been  constantly  downward.  On  the  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Rail- 
way the  average  price  per  ton  per  mile  had  decreased  from  cents 
in  1865  to  2yyg-  cents  in  1874,  and  on  the  Chicago  & North-Western 
from  three  and  a half  cents  in  1868  to  two  and  a half  cents  in  1873. 

The  effect  of  grades  upon  the  cost  of  movement  must  be  self-evident. 
Every  teamster  knows  the  difference  between  drawing  a heavily  loaded 
wagon  on  a smooth,  level  road,  and  hauling  it  over  a hill.  The  differ- 
ence upon  railroads  has  been  ascertained  by  actual  tests.  For  every 
grade  of  twenty  feet  to  the  mile,  the  work  required  to  overcome  it  is 
equivalent  to  that  expended  upon  two  miles  of  level  road.  Justly,  then, 
the  character  of  a road  should  be  considered  in  establishing  its  tariff  of 
rates. 

AMOUNT  OF  BUSINESS  AFFECTS  COST. 

To  determine  the  cost  at  which  freight  can  be  taken,  it  is  essential 
to  know  the  probable  amount  to  be  carried.  A large,  regular  business 
can  be  done  cheaper  than  a small,  occasional  business.  This  fact  a 
freight  manager  thus  illustrates  : “ I had  occasion  to  investigate  two 

roads  and  to  compare  them.  One  did  a business  of  some  four  hundred 
millions  of  tons  one  mile  in  a year;  the  other  about  fifteen  millions. 
The  difference  was  very  great.  The  cost  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  road 
that  did  the  large  business  was  about  one  cent ; on  the  road  that  did 
the  small  business,  it  was  about  fiy8^  cents.  The  large  amount  of  fixed 
expenses  and  the  small  amount  of  tonnage  moved  caused  the  differ- 
ence.” * 

Suppose  a road  carries  one  hundred  millions  of  tons  one  mile  in  a 
year,  at  a profit  of  half  a cent  per  ton  per  mile,  and  another  road  car- 
ries one  million  tons  at  one  cent  per  ton  profit,  the  one  doing  the  large 
business  will,  at  half  the  rate  of  profit,  make  five  times  the  money  the 
other  does.  What  justice  would  there  be  in  compelling  the  latter  to 
carry  its  one  million  tons  at  the  same  or  a less  rate  than  the  former 
receives  for  carrying  one  hundred  millions  ? Precisely  such  rule 
is  enforced  in  this  State.  Last  year,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 


* Transportation  Routes  to  Seaboard,  Yol.  II,  p.  32. 
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York  Central  Railroads  each  carried  over  thirteen  hundred  million 
tons  of  freight  one  mile  against  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions  car- 
ried by  the  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-four 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  by  the  North-Western  ; yet  the  Wiscon- 
sin companies,  although  their  expenses  are  greater,  were  compelled  to 
carry  their  small  tonnage  at  lower  local  rates  than  the  Pennsylvania, 
over  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  trains  frequently  pass  daily,*  and 
the  New  York  Central,  which  has  sixteen  miles  of  freight  trains 
daily  !f 

It  is  the  transportation  of  such  enormous  quantities  of  freight  that 
enables  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Yrork  Central  and  Boston  & Albany 
Railroads  to  average  each  over  $40,000  gross  earnings  per  mile,  and  to 
earn  greater  net  earnings  per  mile  than  are  the  gross  earnings  of  any 
two  Wisconsin  lines  ! 

FREIGHT  MOVEMENT  LARGELY  IN  ONE  DIRECTION. 

The  distribution  of  traffic  in  this  State  renders  a fixed  tariff  especially 
burdensome.  The  movement  of  freight  is  largely  in  one  direction. 
Timber  is  cut  in  the  northern  and  consumed  in  the  southern  counties. 
Grain  is  carried  eastward.  The  cars  required  for  the  service  are  usu- 
ally sent  out  empty.  Therefore,  when  a car  load  of  lumber  is  offered, 
say  at  Tomah,  or  a cargo  of  wheat  at  Monroe,  empty  cars  have  to  be 
sent  there ; thus  making  a double  trip  necessary  to  secure  freight  for 
one  trip. 

During  the  year  1874,  the  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Railway  hauled 
1,251,234  tons  eastward  and  only  484,321  tons  westward.  The  cars 
requisite  to  carry  this  difference  of  766,913  tons  were  hauled  westward 
empty  in  order  to  be  loaded.  Had  the  Company  been  enabled  to  load 
the  empty  cars  with  out-bound  freight  at  the'  best  obtainable  rates — 
however  small — the  money  received  would  have  been  net  gain.  Cars 
and  locomotives  deteriorate  as  rapidly  when  idle  as  when  in  use. 

Yet  the  inequality  of  business — in  order  to  move  the  freight  during 
the  busy  season — demands  as  large  equipment  as  though  it  were  con- 
stant. There  might  be  facilities  enough  to  move  large  quantities,  yet 
the  rates  might  not  justify  sending  the  freight.  The  market  price  of 
the  commodity  determines  its  movement.  There  is  a point  beyond 
which  property  cannot  be  moved  without  consuming  its  value.  This 
was  shown  by  a calculation  made  in  Ohio  when  there  were  but  few  rail- 


* Testimony  of  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Trans.  Route  to  Seab.,  Vol.  II,  p.  66. 
f Speech  of  Hon.  H.  R.  Pierson  in  N.  Y.  Legislature,  Feb.  18,  1873. 
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roads  in  the  State.  It  was  seen  that,  at  the  prices  then  current  in  the 
East,  a ton  of  corn  at  170  miles,  carried  by  wagon,  became  worthless, 
and  at  330  miles  wheat  was  valueless  ; while  at  the  same  distances,  car- 
ried bj  rail,  the  corn  was  worth  $22  and  the  wheat  $44. 

The  highest  courts  concur  in  recognizing  the 


CONDITIONAL  FAIRNESS  OF  UNEQUAL  RATES. 


Referring  to  such  a case,  one  authority  says : “ The  decision  was 
given  upon  a principle  of  common  sense  founded  upon  the  acknowledged 
fact  that,  if  it  cost  a railway  company  less  to  carry  the  goods  of  one 
customer  than  those  of  another,  they  were  entitled  to  make  a reduction 
in  favor  of  the  former.”  * Likewise  another  jurist  says  : “ The  crite- 
rion for  determining  how  far  a charge  is  reasonable  or  not,  is,  to  con- 
sider the  trouble,  expense  and  responsibility  attending  the  receipt, 
carriage  and  delivery  of  the  goods  in  question.  Where  these  are  equal, 
the  charge  should  be  the  same  ; where  they  vary,  the  charge  may  fairly 
be  varied  in  the  same  proportion.”  f 

And  in  a leading  case,  it  was  held  “ that  a company  may  charge 
different  rates  for  transportation  where  the  expenses  thereof  are  differ- 
ent; and,  as  the  expense  of  starting  a train  is  the  same  for  a long  or 
short  distance,  this  may  fairly  be  taken  into  account  and  justify  an 
inequality  in  the  rates  of  carriage  between  different  places.  ”J 

In  like  manner,  when  this  question  arose  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
held  that  “ the  charge  might,  under  different  circumstances,  vary  in 
amount  without  being,  therefore,  necessarily  unreasonable.  If  reasona- 
ble, it  may,  though  unequal,  be  unobjectionable.”! 

Again,  railway  companies  were  “justified  in  carrying  goods  for  one 
person  at  a lower  rate  than  for  another  in  consideration  of  a guarantee 
of  large  quantities  and  full  train  loads  at  regular  periods. ”|| 

iklso  the  propriety  of  a company  charging  more  upon  a branch  line 
than  upon  their  main  line  was  clearly  upheld,  and  it  was  declared  that 
“ to  constitute  undue  preference,  the  unequal  charge  must  be  upon  the 
same  line  or  upon  the  same  portion  of  the  line. 


NECESSITY  OF  PRACTICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Consequently,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  varying  conditions  of 
each  line  is  necessary  in  order  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates.  So 


* Browne  on  the  Law  of  Carriers,  p.  258. 
f Waif.  Sum.  Law  of  Rys.,  p.  317. 

X Ransome  v.  Eastern  Cos.  Ry,  4 C.  B.  [N.  S.],  63. 


§ Cambios  v.  P.  &.  R.  Rd,  4 Brewster,  620. 

||  Nicholson  v.  Great  West’ll  Ry,4  C.  B.  [N.  S.],  366. 
Caterliam  Ry  Co.,  1 C.  B.  [N.  S.],  410. 
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thought  a Select  Committee  of  Parliament  when  they  reported : 
“ This  is  a function  which  no  government  ought  to  undertake.  It  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  determining  what  are  the  proper  expenses  of 
the  companies  and  what  economies  they  can  practice.  These  are  mat- 
ters which  require  the  knowledge,  skill  and  experience  of  the  managers 
themselves,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  government  depart- 
ment to  do  it  for  them  is  impossible,  unless  the  government  were  to 
undertake  an  amount  of  interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
company  which  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.”* 

With  this  intelligent  view  the  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Maine  co- 
incide.  In  their  last  report  they  say  : “ In  the  minds  of  those  who 

give  this  subject  the  fairest  consideration  and  possess  knowledge 
enough  of  it  to  appreciate  fully  its  difficulties,  it  becomes  a conviction, 
more  positive  the  longer  it  is  dwelt  upon,  that  the  only  sure  way  to 
obtain  pernamently  low  rates  on  railroad  traffic — and  especially  on 
freight — is  to  leave  the  problem  untrammeled  by  legislative  enactments 
to  those  whose  special  business  it  is  to  study  out  all  its  intricacies. ”f 

For,  as  a rule,  the  men  who  manage  railroads  are  credited  with 
shrewdness.  That  quality  consists  largely  in  a keen  appreciation  of 
self-interest — which  consideration  alone  will  impel  them  to  develop 
their  territory.  Whatever  conduces  to  its  wealth  augments  the  com- 
pany’s profits.  Left  to  themselves,  they  will  endeavor  to  create  busi- 
ness by  fostering  new  enterprises  and  encouraging  the  development  of 
permanent  industries.  To  this  conclusion  the  English  Parliament  has 
arrived  after  thirty  years  of  patient  investigation. 

TEACHINGS  OF  HISTORY. 

“ History  claims  it  as  her  prerogative  to  offer  instruction.”  With 
railways  her  experience  has  been  large.  Every  State  that  has  known 
them  has  sought  to  regulate  them.  The  statute  books  are  replete  with 
futile  enactments.  In  Ohio  nine  distinct  tariffs  of  rates  for  transpor- 
tation have  been  prescribed,  of  which  the  State  Commissioner,  in  his 
report  for  1870,  said  they  were  “ the  most  fruitful  source  of  complaint.” 

Illinois  early  sought  to  define  what  should  be  charged.  The  first 
attempts  wei’e  either  defeated  or  declared  invalid.  A subsequent 
measure  devolved  the  task  upon  three  Commissioners,  who  prepared 
one  schedule  for  all  the  roads  in  the  State  alike.  It  has  not  been 
enforced. 


* Ry.  Cos.  Amalgamation,  p.  xxv. 


f R.  R.  Com’rs’  Rep.  [Maine]  1874,  p.  18. 
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Iowa  took  the  Illinois  rates,  reduced  them  ten  per  cent.,  and  applied 
them  to  four  trunk  lines. 

Minnesota,  failing  twice  to  establish  fixed  rates,  re-enacted  the  com- 
mon law. 

The  result  has  justified  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  in  saying: 
“It  would  appear  that  the  more  such  measures  are  extended  in  their 
operation,  the  more  complex  they  become,  and  the  greater  must  be  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  successful  operation.”* 

To  this  rule  the  Potter  law  is  no  exception.  A brief  trial  showed 
the  need  of  amendment.  Rates  were  fixed  for  each  twenty-five  miles ; 
thus,  when  the  haul  exceeded  twenty-five,  fifty  or  seventy-five  miles, 
the  rate  for  the  next  twenty-five  miles  could  be  charged,  even  though 
the  excess  were  but  one  mile.  That  provision  was  amended  by  insert- 
ing a rate  per  mile  for  the  actual  distance  carried.  Its  operation  gives 
some  astounding  results.  Suppose  a car  load  of  lumber  were  carried, 
say  thirty  miles  east  on  the  Green  Bay  & Minnesota  Railroad,  and 
ninety-five  miles  south  on  the  Chicago  & North-Western. 


Watertown.  O 

The  gross  rate  would  be  $20 — 0f  which  the  former  would  receive 
$4.80  and  the  latter  $15.20.  But,  if  this  lumber  were  to  stop  at 
Green  Bay,  the  first  named  road  would  receive  $9 — nearly  double  the 


R.  R.  Com’rs’  Rep.  [Mass.,  1873],  p.  63. 
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amount  allowed  it  for  the  same  haul  when  it  takes  the  additional 
trouble  of  handing  it  over  to  another  road  ! 

Suppose,  again,  this  shipment  were  sent  five  miles  on  the  Green  Bay 
Road  and  twenty-five  on  the  North-Western.  The  gross  rate  would  be 
$9 — which,  on  a pro  rata  basis,  would  give  the  North-Western  ST-50  and 
the  Green  Bay  Road  SI. 50  for  handling  the  car  load  and  hauling  it  five 
miles.  Thus  is  ignored  a principle  which  has  hitherto  been  recognized 
in  every  freight  tariff — an  arbitrary  rate  for  the  first  few  miles  to  com- 
pensate for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  handling.  In  the  charters  of 
British  railways  it  is  covered  by  the  “short  distance”  clause,  which 
usually  reads  as  follows  : 

“ For  articles  or  persons  conveyed  on  a railway  for  a less  distance 
than  six  miles,  the  company  may  demand  the  same  tolls  as  for  six 
miles,  in  addition  to  a reasonable  charge  for  the  expense  of  stopping, 
loading  and  unloading.” 

Untaught  by  the  failures  recorded,  Wisconsin  likewise  disregarded  the 

CAUTIOUS  ACTION  OF  OTHER  STATES. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  railways  are  owned  by  the  people  who 
make  the  laws,  the  Commonwealth  can  assume  control  of  a road  only 
after  it  has  been  in  operation  twenty  years,  “ by  paying  therefor  the 
amount  of  capital  paid  in,  with  a net  profit  thereon  of  ten  per  cent, 
from  the  time  of  its  payment  by  the  stockholders  to  the  time  of  the 
purchase.” 

And  in  England,  as  early  as  1844,  Parliament  enacted  that  if,  after 
twenty-one  years,  any  new’  railway  had  made  ten  per  cent,  for  three 
years,  Government  might  reduce  the  rates  charged,  but  should  at  the 
same  time  guarantee  the  company  ten  per  cent,  net  for  the  next  twen- 
ty-one years.  Such  is  the  law  of  England,  to-day.  Ten  per  cent, 
guaranteed  where  money  is  plenty  at  three  per  cent.,  while  in  Wis- 
consin, looking  to  foreign  capital  for  its  development,  the  most  beggarly 
return  is  denied  ! 

Railway  investments  are  precarious.  Unlike  personal  property  or 
real  estate,  they  are  not  disposable  at  will ; therefore,  should  they 
have  ample  security.  So  thought  the  New  York  Legislature  when 
they  adopted  the  English  rule  in  their  general  railroad  law,  the  thirty- 
third  section  of  whic’h  reads  : 

“ The  Legislature  may,  when  any  such  railroad  shall  be  opened  for 
use,  from  time  to  time  alter  or  reduce  the  rate  of  freight,  fare  or  other 
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profits  upon  such  road ; but  the  same  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of 
the  corporation,  be  so  reduced  as  to  produce  with  said  profits  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  actually  expended  ; nor  unless, 
on  an  examination  of  the  amounts  received  and  expended,  to  be  made 
by  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  and  the  Comptroller,  they  shall 
ascertain  that  the  net  income  derived  by  the  company  from  all  sources 
for  the  year  then  last  past  shall  have  exceeded  an  annual  income  of 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  corporation  actually  expended.” 

In  Pennsylvania,  legislation  has  taken  the  form  of  prescribing 
maximum  rates ; yet  the  companies  most  restricted  are  allowed  to 
charge  an  average  of  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  That  rate  of  toll  is 
named  in  the  charter  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which 
road  averages  a daily  freight  tonnage  of  thirty-five  thousand  tons, 
making  a train  sixteen  miles  in  length.  “ And  such  a train,”  says  the 
President,  “is  coming  down  the  road  every  day.” 

The  railroads  of  New  Jersey,  by  general  law,  are  authorized  to 
charge  ten  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

In  Ohio,  the  railroads  are  unlimited  up  to  thirty  miles,  beyond 
which  they  are  authorized  to  charge  five  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  six  leading  railroads  of  England  are  empowered  to  charge  six 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  So  careful  has  been  the  action  in  this  regard 
that  a Parliamentary  committee  said  of  these  rates:  “ They  are  always 
fixed  so  high  that  it  is  or  becomes,  sooner  or  later,  the  interest  of  the 
companies  to  carry  at  lower  rates.”* 

PROSPEROUS  ROADS  A PUBLIC  BENEFIT. 

Railway  owners  are  not  alone  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
property.  Profitless  roads  cannot  meet  the  wants  of  their  patrons. 
Considerable  margin  above  expenses  is  required  to  keep  a road  in  safe 
running  order.  To  a Parliamentary  committee  this  was  evident ; 
therefore  they  say  : “ Where  a company  pays  little  or  no  dividend  on 
its  original  capital,  the  working  expenses  are  often  cut  down  injuri- 
ously. Danger  arises  from  insufficient  service,  and  the  risk  of  present 
loss  attending  any  reduction  of  fares,  even  with  the  fairest  expectation 
of  future  profit,  is  a bar  to  liberality  of  management.  For  the  public 
advantage  it  is  desirable  that  a railway  should  yield  reasonable  returns 
to  those  under  whose  control  it  is  placed. ”f 


* Ry.  Cos.  Amalgamation,  p.  xxxiv. 


f Royal  Commission  on  R'ys,  p.  xxiii. 
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The  pursuit  of  husbandry  has  a history  of  which  its  patrons  may  be 
proud.  Remote  antiquity  calls  us  back  to  point  out  the  famous  men  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  Farming  was  esteemed  ennobling  and  honorable 
in  the  earliest  time  of  which  we  have  chronicles.  Cain  is  mentioned  as  a 
“ tiller  of  the  soil,”  and  Abel  as  a “ keeper  of  sheep.”  Abraham  and  Jacob 
were  rich  in  cattle;  Moses  was  a shepherd;  Gideon  was  found  threshing; 
and  King  Saul  was  driving  a herd  from  his  fields  when  news  of  impending 
danger  to  the  State  reached  him.  David  was  fond  of  feeding  his  flocks. 
The  Biblical  picture  of  pastoral  life  is  strikingly  vivid. 

Cato,  Virgil,  Pliny,  and  other  men  of  deathless  fame  of  grand  old  Rome 
in  her  glory,  were  farmers.  Through  countless  cycles  of  time  and  the 
coming  and  going  of  generations  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  agriculture  has 
been  the  chosen  pursuit  of  the  best  nations  on  earth.  The  earliest  historic 
names  of  our  own  age  and  country  are  associated  with  farm-life.  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Henry  Clay,  and  many 
others  of  our  illustrious  citizens,  were  attached  to  that  pursuit.  In  num- 
ber of  devotees,  in  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  the  good,  in  its  filial  de- 
pendence on  the  direct  smile  and  sustenance  of  mysterious  Providence, 
in  its  peacefulness,  and  its  freedom  from  the  intrigues  and  passions  of  the 
world,  agriculture  is  especially  distinguished.  Farmers  comprise  the 
largest  of  the  classes  into  which  mankind  is  divided ; they  are,  or  should 
be,  the  happiest.  With  such  a history,  such  champions,  such  resources, 
there  must  be  error  or  ignorance  prevailing  somewhere  if  farmers  become 
the  victims  of  disquietude  and  passion,  and  array  themselves  as  a body 
against  any  enterprising  class  of  their  fellow-men. 

It  is  to  investigate  precisely  this  condition  of  things  that  these  pages  are 
written. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  might  be  said  in  just  praise  of  farming  and 
farmers  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  till  now,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  agriculture,  as  a money-making  occupation,  has  become  of  universal 
importance  only  within  a few  centuries.  And,  to  be  more  exact,  it  is  within 
the  present  century — during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years — that  farming 
has  progressed  to  that  high  and  independent  position  it  now  holds 
throughout  the  world.  This  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  its  endow- 
ment with  almost  regal  sovereignty,  is  due  to  certain  great  influences — 
influences  which  have  acted  directly  and  with  undiminished  acceleration. 
These  can  be  briefly  considered. 


ROADS  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

Good  roads  are  the  paths  of  progress.  History  sustains  this  assertion. 
In  all  civilized  countries,  roads  are  objects  of  the  first  necessity.  So  well 
defined  and  emphatic  an  index  are  they  of  the  degree  of  civilization  sur- 
rounding them,  that  historians  confidently  rest  otherwise  unsupported 
hypotheses  upon  their  mute  evidence.  They  bear  tongueless  but  irre- 
fragible  testimony  to  the  enterprise  and  advancement  of  their  builders  and 
travelers.  The  world  requires  no  better  proof  of  the  prosperity,  intelli- 
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gence  and  grandeur  of  antique  Rome  than  her  peerless,  imperishable 
Appian  Way.  The  14,000  miles  of  durable  highway  laid  within  the  Latin 
dominions  were  more  significant  of  her  progress  and  prosperity  than  were 
her  liberal  government  and  immortal  temples.  Prescott  finds  in  South 
America  an  unimpeachable  witness  to  the  advanced  civilization  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  This  witness  is  a road — grander  than  the  renowned 
Appian  Way,  because  of  surpassing  magnitude.  The  sun  of  civilization 
was  shining  brightly  over  Peru  when  her  people  had  the  skill,  the  forti- 
tude and  the  wealth  to  construct  that  wonderful  highway  from  Quito  to 
Cuzco,  of  flags  of  freestone,  cemented  together,  twenty  feet  wide  and 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  long.  Baldwin,  writing  of  the  Mound  Build- 
ers, in  his  enthusiasm  over  the  discovery  of  traces  of  their  road  to  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Lake  Superior,  concedes  to  that  now  perished  race  of  men  a 
much  higher  plane  of  manhood.  Next  to  the  general  influence  of  the  sea- 
sons, upon  which  the  regular  supply  of  our  wants,  and  a great  portion  of 
our  comforts  depend,  perhaps  nothing  is  more  important  to  civilized  men 
than  the  perfection  of  means  of  interior  communication.  Until  a country 
is  traversed  and  laid  open  by  roads,  its  government  must  be  weak  and  its 
inhabitants  remain  in  a condition  of  poverty.  Roads  follow  the  fortunes 
of  nations.  They  are  a faithful  barometer,  marking  the  rise  and  fall  of 
civilizations  and  peoples.  Turkish  Georgia  in  her  prosperity  was  interlaced 
by  a net-work  of  good  roads, — now,  in  her  fourteen  hundred  years  of 
ruin,  not  a horsepath  remains.  Concerning  this  fallen,  roadless  people, 
Gibbon  compassionately  observes  : “ A race  of  men  whom  nature  has  cast 
in  her  most  perfect  mould,  is  degraded  by  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice.” 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  contemplate  the  effect  on  the  world 
at  this  high  noon  of  civilization,  if  with  electric  instantaneousness  the 
globe  were  deprived  of  roads.  The  pulse  of  progress  would  stand  still, 
and  proud  empires  would  be  stunned  and  bewildered.  A most  universal 
and  devastating  shock  of  earthquake  would  strike  less  terror  to  mankind. 

, ROADS  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

While  roads  are  an  important  auxiliary  to  civilization,  they  are  a posi- 
tive necessity  to  agriculture.  Civilization  could  have  a creditable  lodg- 
ment in  a city  by  the  sea,  and  wealth  and  culture  might  find  sustenance  in 
maritime  industries.  But  a farmer  without  a road  would  be  about  as  ac- 
tive a participant  in  the  progress  of  this  world  as  an  oyster  in  his  shell. 
It  is  not  essential  to  demonstrate  to  an  intelligent  reader  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  roads  to  the  farmer.  It  is  too  apparent  what  the  condition  of  that 
farmer  or  community  of  farmers  would  be  without  roads.  Destitute  of 
means  of  reaching  markets  for  a surplus,  it  would  be  useless  to  produce  a 
surplus.  Farming  under  such  circumstances  would  yield  a barren  result. 
It  is  therefore  conceded  that  roads — roads  of  some  kind,  good,  bad  or  in- 
different— are  indispensable  to  practical  farming. 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  AND  WAYS. 

“ Backward,  turn  backward,  O,  Time ! in  thy  flight  I” 

Fifty  years  ago  not  an  “ iron  horse”  traversed  the  face  of  the  globe.  His 
shrill  neigh  was  nowhere  heard,  his  breath  of  flame  nowhere  seen.  Octo- 
genarian farmers  recall  those  old-fashioned  days.  Even  thirty  years  ago, 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  great  North  West,  was  compara- 
tively barren  of  railways.  The  navigable  rivers  floated  steamboats  and 
other  vessels,  and  there  were  a few  canals.  Farmers  within  short  dis- 
tances of  these  escaped  the  fate  of  their  brothers  of  the  interior.  Cincin- 
nati and  other  points  on  the  Ohio;  St.  Louis  and  other  Mississippi  land- 
ings; and  ports  on  the  Lakes,  including  young  Chicago,  afforded  the  em- 
bryo agricultural  empire  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  principal  market 
facilities  then  enjoyed.  The  present  generation  of  thrifty  farmers,  in  the 
midst  of  their  teeming  prosperity,  are  insensible  to  the  trials  and  bitter 
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experience  of  those  who  preceded  them  and  consumed  their  lives  strug- 
gling with  unsubdued  rough  Nature.  There  were  thousands  of  good  farms 
then  in  the  West  and  South, — new,  fresh,  luxuriant,  bountiful,  under  a 
fair  state  of  cultivation, — but  where  were  the  markets  for  their  products  ? 
Fifty,  a hundred,  two  hundred  to  a thousand  miles  away — at  Cincinnati, 
at  Chicago,  at  St.  Louis,  at  Buffalo,  at  Pittsburg,  at  Memphis,  at  New  Or- 
leans. The  farmer  of  that  period  who  established  his  home  in  the  interior 
had  no  alternative  but  to  transport  with  his  own  team  and  wagon  the  sur- 
plus fruits  of  his  industry  to  the  distant  city  market.  A detailed,  unexag- 
gerated picture  of  the  experience  of  a long-ago  farmer,  pursuing  his  noble 
avocation  under  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  would  be  sufficiently  discour- 
aging to  appeal  to  our  sympathies. 

OLD-TIME  MARKETING — A SKETCH. 

Retrace  our  steps  two  score  years  and  see  how  it  was  done.  Let  Cincin- 
nati be  the  destination  and  the  homestead  a hundred  miles  to  the  north 
west.  It  is  decided  to  “ market  a load  of  wheat.  Days  of  preparation 
precede  the  starting  The  wagon  is  greased  and  tarred;  the  canvas  cover 
is  stretched  over  the  wooden  bows ; the  dab  of  twenty  bushels  of  golden 
grain  is  sacked  and  loaded ; provender  for  the  team  is  added  ; and  a bottle 
of  liniment,  a feed  trough,  water  bucket,  frying  pan,  coffee  pot,  pork,  corn 
meal,  comprise  the  et  ceteras  of  the  pilgrim.  The  going  is  a neighborhood 
event,  and’friends  assemble  to  say  God  speed.  With  high  hopes  the  jour- 
ney is  begun,  and  with  Spartan  courage  it  is  prosecuted  to  the  end.  The 
jaded  horses  flounder  through  mud,  stumble  over  the  interminable  stretches 
of  corduroy  roads,  and  struggle  up  the  sticky  hills.  A week’s  traveling, 
and  our  farmer  hero  beholds,  from  the  cone  of  a river  height,  the  smoke  of 
the  Queen  City.  Speedily  he  converts  his  score  of  bushels  into  cash,  re- 
ceiving the  munificent  sum  of  ten  or  twelve  dollars ! The  journey’s  details 
of  stalling,  breaking  and  swearing  are  reserved  for  the  reader's  imagination. 

This  ideal  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  Supplement  it  with  one  that  is  tan- 
gible and  real.  The  author’s  father  is  a practical  farmer,  whose  hair  is 
hoary  with  the  frosts  of  eighty  winters.  For  half  a century  he  has  lived 
in  the  interior  of  a Western  State,  on  the  leading  public  highway  from 
Lake  Michigan  to  the  Ohio  River.  He  experienced  the  countless  vicissi- 
tudes of  pioneer  farming,  and  from  his  rich  store  of  knowledge  of 

THE  MUD  ROAD  AGE, 

the  following  brief  statements  are  given  : 

“ I remember  well  when  we  used  to  haul  our  wheat  to  Lawrenceburg  and  Cincinnati 
(90  miles).  We  would  take  18  or  20  bushels  and  horse-feed  for  the  trip.  I’ve  known 
many  farmers  from  as  far  north  as  the  Wabash  to  come  along  here  with  wheat  for  Cin- 
cinnati. Their  round  trip  would  be  over  300  miles.  They  would  fetch  along  horse-feed, 
and  leave  a bag  of  oats  every  bit  for  use  going  home.  I’ve  kept  many  a bag  for  ’em. 
They  would  haul  back  salt  and  groceries  when  theW  abash  was  low  and  such  things  scarce. 

“ I’ve  sold  many  a bushel  of  wheat  in  Lawrenceburg  for  40  cents.  A trip  there 
would  be  50  miles  shorter  than  to  Cincinnati.  It  was  a sight  to  see  the  strings  of  wagons 
in  those  days.  ’T  wasn’t  uncommon  to  find  half  a dozen  dead  horses  alongside  the  road 
in  a trip.  One  stretch  of  road  was  called  Dutch  Soup,  where  for  two  miles  in  all  sea- 
sons, the  wagons  went  sock  down  to  the  hub  in  mud,  and  sometimes  the  horses  to  their 
bellies.  I’ve  sold  many  a good  cow  in  Lawrenceburg  for  $5.  Would  buy  ’em  in  the 
back  country  for  five  bushels  of  salt.  I’d  take  a load  of  wheat  to  Lawrenceburg,  sell 
out,  buy  my  salt  for  25  cents  a bushel,  haul  it  to  the  country  and  pay  for  my  cows. 
That  way  I could  make  a little  something  on  the  return  trip.  Plenty  of  farmers  used 
to  haul  corn  there  from  a hundred  miles  out.  Twenty  bushels  at  25  cents  a bushel 
brought  ’em  $5foraload.  ’Wayback,  thirty  odd  years  ago,  Lawrenceburg  millers  often 
told  me  of  buying  steamboat  loads  of  wheat  at  St.  Louis  for  25  cents  a bushel.  From 
our  section  a man  would  be  ten  days  going  to  Cincinnati  and  back,  and  three  weeks 
from  the  Wabash.  The  hire  of  a two-horoe  team  and  driver  then,  boarding  themselves, 
was  abovit  $1  a day. 

“ Law  1 me ! what  times  we  used  to  have  drivin’  hogs  to  Cincinnati  I Before  we’d  start 
with  our  drove,  maybe  the  fall  rains  would  set  in  and  the  roads  would  be  a 1 loblolly  » 
of  mud.  All  the  creeks  would  be  up,  and  we’d  have  to  swim  the  hogs  across.  I can 
see  as  plain  as  if  yesterday  the  men  in  the  muddy  water  up  to  their  necks^PjPp^^l  De- 
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cember  days,  pulling  out  the  drowning  hogs  by  the  ears.  Of  course  lots  of  ’em  would 
be  drowned  in  spite  of  us.  Maybe  when  we’d  get  to  the  city  the  market  would  be  glut- 
ted, flat,  no  sale.  I recollect  Mr.  Talbott  drove  $3,000  worth  to  Cincinnati,  slaughtered 
’em,  and  couldn’t  sell  at  any  price.  He  shipped  the  pork  to  New  York  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  (we  hadn’t  any  railroads  then).  There  it  laid  till  hot  weather;  it  began  to 
spoil,  and  was  sold  off  for  a song.  It  didn’t  pay  storage.  One  year  I fattened  a good  lot. 
The  price  went  down,  down  till  it  reached  $1.25  a hundred  pounds.  I then  tried  to 
sell,  and  couldn’t  get  that.  Corn  that  year  was  plenty  at  eight  cents.  Hog  buyers  who 
paid  $1.25  a hundred  that  year,  and  drove  to  Cincinnati,  all  broke  up.” 

By  such  toilsome  and  sluggish  methods  the  old-time  farmer  struggled  up 
the  acclivity  of  life.  The  picture  is  certaiuly  not  au  inspiring  one ; let  the 
dark  veil  be  drawn  over  it,  while  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  brighter  events 
that  succeeded. 

BIRTH  OF  A NEW  ERA  IN  AGRICULTURE — THE  REAPER  AND  THE  RAILROAD. 

No  class  of  men  have  progressed  more  rapidly  within  the  past  half  cen- 
tury than  the  farmers.  No  industry  has  benefited  more  conspicuously 
from  improved  methods.  During  this  period  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
world  seemed  to  be  exerted  with  surprising  unanimity  in  the  direct  or  in- 
direct interest  of  practical  agriculture.  Implements  of  cultivation  were 
improved  and  perfected,  and  the  most  marvelous  machines  and  devices, 
fashioned  on  principles  of  mechanical  science,  have  been  invented  and 
brought  into  requisition,  performing  with  greater  speed  and  success  the 
labor  once  done  by  men.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  steam  thresher,  and  the 
reaper  and  mower,  stand  foremost  and  unrivaled.  The  ruder  methods 
have  been  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  splendors  of  the  new.  And.  as  if  all  the 
forces  of  Nature  conspired  to  magnify  and  multiply  the  blessings  showered 
upon  the  patrons  of  husbandry  in  the  New  Era,  there  was  evolved  from 
the  hidden  resources  of  man’s  genius  the  farmer’s  greatest,  most  needed, 
most  faithful,  most  enduring  assistant — the  railroad. 

The  whole  civilized  world  has  recognized  with  admiring  wonder  the  in- 
vention and  introduction  of  the  Iron  Horse,  and  all  classes  immeasurably 
benefit  thereby;  but  it  is  of  agricultural  prosperity  that  the  Railroad  is 
the  crowning  glory.  Its  benefits  to  farmers  are  countless.  Some  of  these 
benefits  may  be  incidentally  mentioned : 

Railroads  bring  the  markets  to  the  farmer’s  door. 

They  make  him  master  where  he  once  was  menial. 

He  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculator. 

He  has  the  advantage  of  to-day's  prices. 

Formerly  he  was  compelled  to  accept  what  was  offered  by  the  shipper. 

Now,  that  railroads  annihilate  time  and  distance,  he  sells  only  when  the  price  Is 

satisfactory. 

Railroads  create  for  him  a cash  demand  for  all  his  surplus,  much  of  which  was 

formerly  worthless. 

They  enable  him  to  possess  the  luxuries  of  the  world. 

They  place  within  his  reach  opportunities  of  culture  and  happiness  once  enjoyed 

only  by  the  opulent  of  the  cities. 

They  lengthen  his  life  by  giving  him  more  time— the  farmer  can  haul  as  much 

produce  to  market  in  a day  as  he  once  could  in  a month ; while  for  the  weeks  of  strug- 
gle driving  stock  to  the  metropolis  under  the  old  system,  he  now  employs  a half  holiday 
delivering  his  fatted  animals  at  the  nearest  station. 

Railroads  have  emancipated  the  farmer  from  a burdensome  bondage.  Hemmed  in 

by  distance,  mud  and  hills,  and  pressed  for  time,  in  the  ante-railroad  era  he  could  not 
advance  with  the  world  of  progress.  He  was  manacled  by  circumstances,  and  his  pros- 
perity was  the  plaything  of  the  more  opulent  classes.  But  the  farmer  of  to-day  stands 
forth  peer  of  the  most  independent,  freed  by  that  potential  sovereign  of  civilization,  the 
Railroad.  It  is  the  universal  Old  Commoner. 

Railroads  sponge  out  the  unequal  chances  of  life  between  different  classes  of  people 

variously  situated.  They  level  up,  invite  activity,  stimulate  the  growth  of  towns  and 
cities,  inspire  competition,  encourage  the  arts  and  sciences,  invigorate  and  diversify  in- 
dustry, and  “push  things  ” everywhere— all  of  which  piay  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
farmer.  Invigorated  industry  insures  prosperity,  and  prosperity  demands  abundant 
supplies  of  good  food  and  raiment.  The  raw  material  for  these  products  the  farmer 
wishes  to  sell  at  paying  prices,  and  the  stimulation  incited  by  railroads  creates  the  iden- 
tical market  desired.  Development  and  thrift  are  inseparable  boon  companions  of  the 
railway. 

Railroads  have,  by  enlarging  the  demand,  greatly  increased  the  value  of  farm  pro- 
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ducts.  An  examination  of  the  average  ruling  price  of  the  three  staple  articles,  wheat, 
corn  and  hogs,  at  Cincinnati,  during  the  decade  before  railroads,  1830  to  1840,  and  the  ten 
years  with  abundant  railroads,  1860  to  1870,  exhibits  in  bold  relief  this  gain  to  farmers. 


The  contrast  is  a striking  one : 


Railroad  Prices— (1860- ”70) 
Mud  Road  Prices— (1830-’40) 


Wheat , 
per  bushel. 
....$1  71 


73  cts. 


Corn. 

per  bushel. 
77  cts. 

28  cts. 


Bogs, 
per  cwt. 
$8  62 
3 35 


Increase 98  cts.  49  cts.  $5  27 

That  is,  with  railroad  transportation,  wheat  has  yielded  the  Western  farmer  nearly 
$2.50  where  with  wagon  roads  he  received  $t.  Corn,  $2  75  to  formerly  $1.  And  hogs 
over  $2  50  to  formerly  $1.  This  statement  of  the  average  prices  at  one  of  the  principal 
markets  of  the  country  should  be  conclusive  of  the  incalculable  benefit  of  railroads  to 
farming. 

But  the  Railroads  secure  to  the  land-owners  a largess  of  yet  more  imposing  bulk. 

It  consists  in  the  increased  value  of  their  lands.  The  magnitude  of  this  silently,  imper- 
ceptibly acquired  affluence  is  overwhelming.  Farmers  do  not  seem  conscious  of  the 
true  source  of  this  augmented  wealth.  The  construction  of  a railway  tlfrough  an  un- 
supplied region  is  accompanied  by  one  invariable  result,  viz:  The  value  of  contiguous 
farm-land  goes  up  with  a bound.  This  is  so  palpably  due  to  the  railroad  that  the  most 
obtuse  can  perceive  it  and  the  most  stubborn  can  not  fail  to  acknowledge  it.  What  is 
the  per  cent,  of  this  increase  ? What  is  the  aggregate  ? The  importance  of  these  ques- 
tions suggested  the  propriety  of  consulting  persons  of  unbiased  judgment  in  widely 
separated  sections  of  the  country.  Requests  were  made  of  officials  and  others  in  several 
States  for  examples  from  the  public  records,  showing  the  value  of  lands  before,  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  construction  of  the  railroad  near  them;  and  also  for  the  estimates  of  the 
average  increase  in  value  of  lands  adjacent  to  such  road.  Responses  to  these  requests 
are  compressed  into  the  following  interesting  tabular  statement: 
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These  figures,  from  official  records  in  various  States,  and  impartial  esti- 
mates by  those  in  position  to  give  trustworthy  information,  tell  their  own 
novel  but  convincing  story.  The  average  increase  per  acre  in  the  value  of 
lands,  founded  on  the  divers  estimates  made,  is  $19.50;  and  the  average 
increase,  according  to  the  specific  examples  given,  is  270  per  cent.  Take 
these  as  a basis  of  computation,  and  we  shall  have  unfolded  to  our  vision 
the  prodigious  aggregate  of  the  wealth  (of  one  kind  only)  which  has  ac- 
crued to  the  farmers  of  our  country  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of 
railroads.  For  example : 


Total  Breadth  of  Farm  Lands  in  U.  S.  (acres) 407,735,041 

Deduct  one-third  (estimated  as  unaffected  by  railroads.) 135,911,680 

Number  of  acres  increased  in  value 271,823,361 

Increase  per  acre  in  dollars 19>i 

Total  increase $5,300,555,539 


Over  Fifty-Three  Hundred  Million  Dollars  ! 

Suppose  the  calculation  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  270  per  cent,  in- 
crease, and  upon  but  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  farm-lands  in  the 
country.  At  that  rate  of  augmentation,  the  total  exceeds  Four  Thousand 
Million  Dollars.  These  figures  of  property  acquisition  are  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  farmers. 

Briefly  stated,  railroads  have  revolutionized  farming ; have  relieved  the 
farmer  of  his  heaviest  burdens ; given  him  extraordinary  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring fortune  and  independence;  made  his  chances  of  life  equal  that  of 
other  men ; secured  him  mastery  of  his  time  which  is  money ; encouraged 
him  with  an  irresistible  example  of  enterprise  and  promptness;  and  have 
built  hundreds  of  new  towns  and  aroused  old  ones  from  lethargy,  thus 
creating  boundless  demands  for  the  products  of  agricultural  industry.  In- 
creased prices,  convenient  markets,  ready  purchasers,  universal  enter- 
prise,— these  embrace  some  of  the  gifts  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  farmers  by 
railroads.  Contrasted  with  the  formidable  array  of  obstacles  that  met  the 
last  generation  of  wagon-road  farmers  at  every  turn,  these  gifts  resemble 
Giants  of  Progress  conquering  all  hardships,  and  forcibly  impress  us  with 
the  superlative  importance  and  necessity  of  Railroads  to  Agriculture. 

“ Of  all  the  mighty  powers,”  writes  Josiah  Quincy,  “that  are  so  rapidly 
changing  the  face  of  the  world,  the  railroad  takes  pre-eminence  as  an  ed- 
ucator and  civilizer.  This  mighty  interest  has  absorbed  the  largest  capi- 
talists, the  most  active  minds,  and  the  most  gifted  projectors  of  our  time.” 

0 

THE  FARMERS’  WAR  ON  RAILROADS. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  share  with  the  author  the  opinion  that  the  mass 
of  facts  and  realities  grouped  on  the  preceding  pages  would  suggest  a ce- 
mented and  indissoluble  unity  of  farming  and  railroad  interests.  With 
these  facts  before  our  eyes,  it  is  almost  incomprehensible  and  incredible 
that  a determined,  and  in  many  respects  inconsiderate  warfare  against  Rail- 
roads is  waged  by  the  very  class  of  men  whose  interests  have  been  shown 
to  be  so  closely  identified  with  such  roads,  and  whose  unparalleled  pros- 
perity has  been  a sequence  of  them  The  army  of  antagonism  is  organiz- 
ing its  yeoman  hosts  in  secret  conclave ; and  in  every  agricultural  district 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  lakes  to  gulf,  and  from  mountains  to  sea,  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  abound. 

The  Grangers  bristle  with  grievances.  These  are  not  in  all  cases  cohe- 
rent or  definable,  and  when  brought  together  present  a heterogeneous  bulk. 
Some  complain  of  one  thing,  some  of  another.  The  warfare  having  been 
decided  on,  there  must  be  excuses  given  for  it,  even  if  they  too  vividly 
suggest  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  in  the  flowing  brook.  From 
the  chaos  of  complaints  a fair  average  seems  to  be  comprised  in  the 
following 
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ARRAY  OF  GRANGERS’  GRIEVANCES  l 

1.  Railroads  hoodwink  the  farmers  and  induce  them  to  advance  from  their  hard- 
earned  savings  the  means  to  build  the  reads,  which  afterwards  become  despotic,  corpo- 
rate monopolies,  instead  of  the  servants  of  the  people. 

2.  They  receive  unstinted  privileges  and  concessions  from  the  people,  giving  nothing 
in  return  as  an  equivalent 

3.  They  create  armies  of  officers  with  exorbitant  salaries,  and  squads  of  sinecures, 
who  absorb  the  lion’s  share  of  the  immense  earnings  of  the  roads. 

4.  By  combining  they  become  monopolies  which  exact  excessive  rates  of  fare  and 
freight,  and  discriminate  against  local  travel  and  traffic  by  refusing  to  receive  them  on 
terms  as  low  as  for  “ through  ” business. 

5.  Payment  for  stock  destroyed  is  seldom  made  without  a protest  in  the  courts. 

6.  They  fail  to  furnish  freight  cars  enough  to  accommodate  local  shippers,  but  eagerly 
supply  all  demands  of  through  business. 

7.  Corrupt  rings  and  monetary  mountebanks  create  and  manage  the  great  lines  for 
their  own  aggrandizement  and  to  the  utter  prostration  and  spoliation  of  agricultural 
industry. 

Now  let  these  complaints  be  dispassionately  examined. 

Grievance  1st. — It  is  made  a matter  of  complaint  against  the  Railroad 
that  it  is  a rich  corporation,  and  being  a rich  corporation,  is  of  necessity  a 
swindling  monopoly.  The  sensible  farmer  has  but  to  reflect  a moment  to 
perceive  the  absurdity  of  making  the  quantity  of  property  represented  by 
a railroad  corporation  a ground  of  complaint.  Its  very  existence  is  due  to 
that  concentration,  that  quantity  of  capital.  But  for  such  concentration  of 
means  not  a railroad  would  be  in  operation  on  this  continent.  And  as  a 
general  statement  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  proportion  as  the  concentrated 
capital  at  the  command  of  a company  is  great,  the  public  is  benefited. 
The  road  is  better,  cars  improved  and  in  greater  abundance,  travel  is  safer, 
freightage  speedier,  better  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  people  are  the 
gainers.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  largeness  of  the  capital  of  a railroad  is 
no  basis  of  complaint.  But  what  does  this  capital  represent?  Not  auto- 
cracy and  despotism,  but  simply  co-operation,  unity.  “ In  union  there  is 
strength.”  The  millions  generally  represented  by  the  capital  of  a railway 
are  but  the  concretion  of  individual  mites  of  numerous  persons.  An  in- 
vincible army  is  but  the  combined  strength  of  many  single  individuals  to 
accomplish  large  purposes.  Thus,  by  combining  multitudes  of  small  sums 
of  money  a strong  capital  is  created,  which,  under  good  generalship,  can 
be  utilized  to  conduct  great  enterprises — to  construct  and  operate  great 
railway  lines,  spanning  valleys,  States,  continents.  These  are  used  by 
farmers  to  their  pre-eminent  advantage,  and  without  them  agricultural  in- 
dustry would  lapse  into  the  old-time  cheerless  struggle.  Possibly  the 
farming  community  labor  under  the  belief  that  they  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
money  to  build  the  railroads.  Such  illusion  should  be  dispelled. 

WHAT  FARMERS  INVEST  IN  RAILROADS. 

On  this  delicate  point  the  author  preferred  to  be  assured  before  giving 
conclusions.  Inquiry  by  letter  was  therefore  made  of  leading  and  expe- 
rienced Railway  Managers  throughout  the  country.  Some  of  the  opinions 
kindly  furnished  are  herein  quoted : 

OPINION  OF  MR.  JOY. 

Detroit,  August  4, 1873. 

Sfy  Dear  Sir I have  your  letter  asking  my  judgment  as  to  the  amount  invested  by 
farmers  in  Railroads  in  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  of  their  cost,  and  stating  that 
you  do  not  estimate  it  to  be  five  per  cent.  I have  been  very  long  connected  with  rail- 
roads, and  those  with  which  I have  been  connected  have  absorbed  nearly  a hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  first  and  last,  of  capital.  On  the  best  reflection  I can  give  it,  and  I 
have  myself  in  all  cases  canvassed  the  country  for  the  aid,  and  know  of  every  dollar 
contributed  by  the  agricultural  population  towards  the  construction  of  roads  it  so 
much  needs,  I do  not  think  the  whole  amount  raised  by  farmers  would  be  two  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  which  the  roads  have  cost.  I think,  and  my  knowledge  is  very  large, 
that  two  per  cent,  is  an  overestimate.  Yours  truly, 

J.  F.  JOY,  Pres’tMich.  Cent.  R.  R. 

OPINION  OF  GEN.  T.  A.  MORRIS. 

From  my  own  experience,  I would  put  the  per  cent,  of  cost  of  railroads  paid  hy  the 
farming  community  below  the  estimate  of  Mr  Joy.  T.  A.  MORRIS,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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OPINION  OF  MR.  M’LAREN. 

Cincinnati,  August  28,  ’73. 

Dear  Sir : — * * * * I am  safe  in  saying  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  invest- 
ment originally  made  in  the  stock  of  the  several  roads  I represent  has  been  furnished 
by  the  farming  Interests,  while  the  construction  of  the  various  lines  has  added  to  the 
valuation  of  their  lands  at  least  50  per  cent.,  and  in  many  instances  100  per  cent. 

Yours  truly,  D.  McLAREN,  Pres’t  C.,  H . & D.  R.  R.  Co. 

OPINION  OF  GENERAL  HUNTINGTON. 

New  York,  September  1,  ’73. 

Dear  Sir : — * * * * ^he  amount  of  capital  invested  In  the  construction  of  the 
Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railroad  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  States  traversed  by  the 
road,  is  very  small,  and  w hat  has  been  invested  has  been  principally  in  giving  the  righ  t 
of  way  through  their  lands,  which  in  some  instances  the  farmers  have  done.  On  the 
other  hand  the  farmers  along  the  line,  particularly  in  West  Virginia,  have  already  re- 
ceived very  great  advantages  from  the  construction  of  the  road.  Lands  which  could 
have  been  bought  a few  years  ago  at  from  82  to  $4  per  acre,  are  now  valued  at  from  $25 
to  $50  per  acre.  I am  satisfied  that  the  railroad  interests  want  nothing  more  than  even- 
handed  justice.  *******  The  precedent  once  established  that  the  owners  of 
property  can  not  control  it,  will  prove  very  disastrous  in  its  influence  upon  all  commer- 
cial and  financial  enterprises.  Truly  yours, 

C.  P.  HUNTINGTON,  Pres’t  C.  & O.R.  R. 

OPINION  OF  MR.  INGALLS. 

Cincinnati,  Aug.  25,  ’73. 

Dear  Sir: — * * As  to  what  proportion  is  contributed  for  building  any  roads  by  the 
agricultural  community,  I am  unable  to  say.  As  to  the  proportion  owned  in  roads,  it  is 
exceedingly  small.  The  fact  is  that  in  our  road  scarcely  a dollar  is  owned  by  a farmer. 
* * * * Yours  respectfully, 

M.  E.  INGALLS,  Pres’t  I,  C.  & L.  R.  R. 

OPINION  OF  GENERAL  CLINTON  B.  FISK. 

New  York,  Sept.  5, 1873. 

My  Dear  Sir:—  * * * * * Upon  consultation  with  several  of  my  railroad  friends, 
I find  it  their  opinion,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  two  per  cent,  is  a very  large  estimate  of 
the  money  invested  by  farmers  in  railroads  in  this  country. 

Very  truly  yours,  CLINTON  B.  FISK,  Treas.  Atlantic  & Pacific  R.  R. 

The  present  generation  has  witnessed  the  creation  of  over  70,000  miles 
of  railway  in  the  United  States,  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  thread- 
ing every  populous  productive  region,  and  costing  the  immense  sum  of 
nearly  thirty-nine  hundred  million  dollars.  The  farmers’  investment  of  1 
per  cent,  would  be  39  millions  of  3900  millions  employed  in  railroading. 

Within  30  years  there  have  been  constructed  in  the  West  32,303  miles  of 
Railroad.  This  web  of  iron  track  cost  the  vast  sum  of  1633  million  dol- 
lars, or  an  average  of  $50,550  per  mile.  If  the  farmers  furnished  1 per 
cent,  of  this  money  they  invested  but  Jive  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  of  every  60)4  thousand  dollars  required  to  put  in  operation  those 
grand  enterprises  which  have  emancipated  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
brought  them  prosperity  and  riches  ! And  of  the  1633  millions  invested  in 
the  roads  of  the  West,  they  furnished  a little  less  than  16)4  millions,  while 
other  people  supplied  the  remaining  1616%  millions.  This  16%  million  in- 
vestment by  farmers  of  the  group  of  Western  States  would  hardly  pay  for 
half  of  the  Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne  & Chicago  Railway — a single  section  of 
one  trunk  line  from  the  northwest  to  the  seaboard.  The  pigmy  propor- 
tions of  this  investmentjui  railways  by  farmers  is  brought  out  in  bolder  re- 
lief by  a tabular  comparative  statement,  viz  : 

Total  value  of  farms  of  Western  States  (1870) $4,320,204,681 

Total  investment  of  farmers  in  railroads  of  the  West 16%  million  dollars 

Proportion  of  landed  wealth  invested  in  these  Railroads 5-13ths  of  1 ct.  of  each  dollar 

Mr.  Joy  is  a railway  manager  of  largest  experience.  His  opinion  is 
based  on  precise  personal  knowledge,  and  is  given  with  careful  emphasis. 
The  principal  road  over  which  he  presides  (the  Michigan  Central)  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  important  in  the  country;  and  he  is  connected  with 
many  other  pioneer  lines  penetrating  westwardly.  Of  the  vast  absorption 
of  150  millions  mentioned  by  him,  the  total  share  invested  by  the  farmers 


at  the  maximum  per  cent,  that  he  named  would  have  been  only  three  mil- 
lions. 

Reverting  to  a statement  in  Mr.  McLaren’s  letter,  an  instructive  illustra- 
tion may  be  presented.  He  does  not  think  the  farmers  furnished  5 cents 
on  the  dollar  of  the  money  required  to  build  the  four  roads  of  which  he  is 
President,  and  he  believes  these  roads  added  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent, 
to  the  value  of  the  farm-lands  along  them.  To  illustrate : Give  farmers 
the  benefit  of  the  highest  per  cent,  of  investment  mentioned  (5),  and  com- 
pute the  land-value  increase  at  the  lowest  per  cent.  (50).  These  four  roads 
traverse  twenty-seven  counties  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  total  value  of 
the  lands  in  these  counties  was  given  in  the  last  census  at  $245,957,924.  If 
this  sum  includes  the  fifty  per  cent,  of  increase  consequent  upon  the  rail- 
roads, the  previous  value  of  these  lands  was  $163,971,949,  and  the  aggregate 
increment  due  to  railroads  is  $81,985,974.  The  four  roads  cost  20  million 
dollars;  and  5 per  cent,  ot  this  (estimated  to  be  the  investment  ot  the  far- 
mers) is  1 million.  Upon  such  basis  of  calculation  there  appears  this  sug- 
gestive 

DEBIT  AND  CREDIT 


account  between  the  parties : 

Four  Railroads  in  Ohio  and  Indiana 

To  the  Farmers  near  them  Dr.  . Cr. 

To  cash  invested.  $1,000,000 

By  increase  in  value  of  lands $81,985,974 

Deduct  investment 1,000,000 


Total  clear  profit  to  farmers $80,985,974 


That  is,  the  farmers  of  that  locality  gained  nearly  81  million  dollars  in 
the  transaction. 

Grievance  2d. — This  refers  to  the  extraordinary  privileges  relinquished 
by  the  people  to  that  ‘greedy  monopoly’ — the  railroad.  Were  it  not  evident 
that  thousands  of  men  conscientiously  believe  the  railroad  is  the  most 
grasping  and  most  favored  of  corporations,  this  complaint  would  not  de- 
serve to  be  dignified  by  reference  to  it.  The  first  “privilege”  granted  a 
railroad  is  that  whereby  $50,000  of  every  $50,550  required  in  building  it 
must  be  furnished  by  disinterested  strangers,  who  generally  hazard  and 
often  lose  every  dollar  of  the  original  investment  before  the  new  line  be- 
gins to  pay.  Secondly,  the  privilege  of  paying  roundly  as  “damages”  for 
the  “ right  of  way  ” or  permission  to  perform  this  inestimable  service  for 
the  people,  is  graciously  accorded.  Then  there  is  the  privilege  of  con- 
structing the  roads,  running  the  trains,  and  carefully,  sedulously,  labor- 
iously managing  the  lines  so  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  the  public  that 
at  the  best  showing  but  an  average  of  4)£  per  cent,  is  netted  in  the  West 
(and  even  less  in  the  South)  on  the  investments  in  them.  Whether  for 
these  gracious  immunities  any  equivalent  is  rendered,  the  citation  of  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  of  Ohio,  in  1872,  carried  10J^  million  passengers  and 
18,666,540  tons  of  freight,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  transported  over  23 
million  passengers  and  55  million  tons  of  freight,  should  he  ample  answer. 
Or  the  bewildering  aggregate  of  the  work  of  the  railroads  of  the  whole 
country,  for  1872,  in  round  numbers  of  200  million  tons  of  freight,  and  160 
million  passengers— four  times  over  the  entire  population  of  our  Republic 
— may  suggest  a fitting  response  to  the  complaint  under  consideration. 

What  hardship  for  man  and  beast,  what  waste  of  life  and  wear  and  tear 
of  roads  and  vehicles  would  this  immense  transportation  by  the  old  sys- 
tem have  involved ! 

Grievance  3d. — The  agricultural  people  having  so  small  an  investment 
in  railroad  property,  as  shown  in  a preceding  paragraph,  complaint  con- 
cerning the  disposition  of  railway  earnings  is  not  made  by  them  because 
of  any  particular  investment  interests  in  jeopardy.  The  motive  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  It  is  a fair  assumption  that  profligate  waste  of  gross 
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receipts  reduces  the  per  cent,  of  net  income,  and  therefore  gives  apparent 
justification  for  increased  tolls  and  fares.  But  the  facts  do  not  warrant 
that  conclusion.  The  tendency  in  corporations  is  to  economize,  and  to  re- 
duce the  pay-roll,  saddling  double  duties  on  officials.  A sinecure  in  con- 
nection with  such  a laborious  institution  as  a railroad  is  an  anomaly.  Prin- 
cipal officers  are  sometimes  paid  liberal  salaries,  but  not  higher  than  the 
same  talent  would  command  as  officers  in  banks,  in  great  commercial  or 
manufacturing  houses,  or  other  industrial  enterprises.  And  the  fact  is 
obvious  to  a reflecting  person  that  no  class  of  executives  in  any  profession 
or  business  are  harder  workers  than  Railway  Managers.  Their  labors  are 
herculean — a ceaseless  strain.  The  work  has  no  rest,  but  goes  on,  on  like 
a clock,  and  with  a regularity  as  exact.  Nothing  can  be  permitted  to  lag, 
for  in  railway  management  precision  and  promptitude  are  the  only  secu- 
rity. In  all  departments  of  railroad  service,  from  that  of  President  to 
switchtender,  there  is  a never-yielding  responsibility.  They  are  charged 
with  the  lives  of  millions  of  traveling  people,  billions  of  dollars’  worth  of 
valuable  and  perishable  property,  the  commercial  interests  of  States  and 
nations,  the  interchange  of  industrial  commodities,  and  the  regular  supply 
to  dependent  communities  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  scope  of  (skilled)  manual  labor  there  is  no  accountability  surpass- 
ing that  of  the  engine  driver.  In  proportion  to  the  ceaseless  hard  work,  to 
the  importance  and  responsibilities  thereof,  and  to  the  dangers  of  various 
kinds  on  every  hand,  the  per  cent,  of  a great  first-class  railroad’s  earnings 
absorbed  by  salaries  of  managers  and  officers  is  a mere  bagatelle. 

Grievance  4th. — Complaint  of  the  “high”  fares  and  “extortionate” 
freights  is,  perhaps,  of  all  forms  of  expressing  the  popular  hostility  to  the 
railroads,  the  most  persistently  indulged.  Farmers  seem  to  pay  more 
grudgingly  for  the  services  of  railroads  than  for  anything  else.  Of  all 
classes  they  should  respond  most  willingly  to  claims  for  such  services,  for 
they  derive  most  benefit  from  them.  The  Grangers  demand  the  applica- 
tion to  themselves  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Will  they  as  readily  apply  its  quid 
pro  quo  principles  to  the  railroads?  The  few  suggestive  statistics  here 
given  may  assist  the  fair-minded  farmer  in  concluding  what  would  be 
alike  fair  for  the  goose  and  fair  for  the  gander: 

Total  miles  of  railroad  in  United  States  (1872) 67,104 

Total  cost  of  the  same $3,698,604,064 

Net  earnings  (1872)  on  entire  investment  five  and  one-fifth  per  cent. 

Of  every  dollar  received  by  the  railroads  in  1872,  65  cents  had  to  go  to 
pay  expenses  of  earning  it.  In  the  West  the  ratio  of  receipts  to  cost  is  less 
than  in  any  other  geographical  division  of  the  country  except  the  South; 
and,  as  already  stated,  the  net  earnings  of  Western  roads  do  not  exceed 
per  cent,  on  capital  invested.  If,  therefore,  at  the  present  general  rates  of 
fares  and  freights,  the  net  income  is  so  small,  on  what  basis  of  fair  dealing 
and  Golden  Rule  justice  can  the  demand  go  up  from  the  whole  body  of 
farmers,  “Cut  down  your  fares!  Reduce  your  freights!” 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  lump  the  entire  network  of  railroads  together, 
and  consider  their  united  capital  and  gross  receipts  as  one  inseparable  in- 
terest. In  this  concentrated  shape  the  sums  total  are  to  the  perception  of 
the  small  farmer  a monetary  power  of  frightful  dimensions.  But  suppose 
a similar  unification  of  agricultural  interests  is  made.  It  is  customary  to 
apply  to  railways  that  indefinite  epithet — monopoly.  Perhaps  some  re- 
liable statistics  may  disclose  a monopoly  of  fair  size  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Farming  has  no  competition,  no  rivalry;  the  interest  is  entire, 
indivisible,  clannish.  Under  the  system  of  secret  organization  into  Granges, 
it  is  welded  together  and  represents,  in  far  more  autocratic  form,  a collec- 
tive capital  vastly  in  excess  of  the  entire  railroad  resources  of  our  country. 
There  never  has  been  and  never  could  be  general  secret  unification  of  the 
railroad  interests,  either  for  their  promotion  or  protection.  These  interests 
are  too  diverse  and  conflicting,  and  competition  is  too  vigilant. 
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Consulting  the  latest  U.  S.  census,  this  Mammoth  Farm  Monopoly  is 
disclosed  in  the  following 

STARTLING  STATISTICS! 


Total  value  of  farms  in  the  United  States $ 9 599,682,290 

Total  value  of  farm  products  one  year  (1870) 2,447,538,058 


Now  the  farmers  charge  that  by  maladministration,  it  costs  railroads  en- 
tirely too  much  to  conduct  their  business.  The  average  proportion  of 
gross  receipts  consumed  in  expenses  by  railroads  is  65  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Reasoning  from  the  farmers’  premises,  that  this  is  excessive,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  proportion  of  gross  receipts  expended  by  farmers  is  less 
than  65  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  their  net  income  proportionately  greater. 
But  for  the  comparison,  it  is  assumed  that  farming  is  no  more  profitable 
than  railroading.  Even  at  a net  income  of  only  35  cents  of  each  dollar 
produced,  the  result  for  1870  proved  to  be  sufficiently  stupendous,  viz: 

Farmer*'  clear  profit , one  year , $856,637,530  30-100. 

A grand  total  of  nearly  857  Million  Dollars ! 

This  colossal  net  income  for  one  year  is  found  to  be  a fraction  over  8 9-10 
per  cent,  on  the  total  capital— almost  double  the  per  cent,  cleared  by  the 
Western  railroads  on  their  investment.  The  two  great  interests,  Railroads 
and  Agriculture,  standing  side  by  side,  reveal  this  surprising  contrast : 


RAILROADS. 

Total  capital  invested $3,698,504  064 

“ annual  gross  receipts 473,241,055 

“ “ net  earnings  165,754,373 

Perct.net  earnings  on  capital..  51-5 


FARMING. 


Total  capital  invested 

*•  annual  gross  receipts... 

“ “ net  earnings.  .. 

Per  ct.  net  earnings  on  capital. 


$9,599,682,290 
. 2,447,538,658 
856,637,530 
8 9-10 


Agriculture  amassed,  without  competition,  banded  together  in  secret 
organization,  is  a Monster  Monopoly  with  three  times  the  aggregated  capi- 
tal of  Railroads,  with  gross  receipts  over  five  times  as  much,  and  with  a 
per  cent,  of  net  income  nearly  twice  as  great ! 


LOCAL  AND  THROUGH  RATES. 

Difference  between  local  and  through  rates  called  “discrimination 
against  local  communities,”  and  especially  those  anomalistic  instances 
where  the  charge  for  a shorter  distance  is  in  excess  of  that  for  a longer  one 
on  the  same  line,  calls  forth  from  the  agricultural  people  most  ceaseless 
remonstrance. 

On  the  very  face  of  the  demand  that  local  fares  and  freights  shall  be  the 
same  per  mile  as  through  fares  and  freights,  is  borne  the  evidence  of  its  in- 
justice.  The  fact  is,  it  costs  the  railway  decidedly  more  in  proportion  to 
conduct  its  local  than  its  through  business.  This  is  obvious.  To  sell  local 
tickets  and  conduct  local  shipping  require  local  agents,  clerks,  tickets, 
way-bills,  stationery,  record  books,  depots,  offices,  fuel,  light,  laborers, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  that  retail  feature  of  railroading.  Do  these 
things  cost  nothing?  It  costs  money  to  print  tickets — as  much  for  a 25 
cent  ticket  as  for  a 10  dollar  one — and  the  outlay  for  stationery,  books, 
wages  for  local  employes,  light,  fuel,  etc.,  is  a heavy  drain  on  a railway. 
Through  travel  and  traffic  do  not  require  these  local  expenses.  It  takes 
time  to  sell  local  tickets  and  load  and  unload  local  freight.  Time  must  be 
paid  for.  One  of  the  most  consuming  expenses  of  Railroad  service  is  the 
stopping  of  way  freight  trains  to  pick  up  part  car-loads  of  freight  to  be 
carried  a few  miles  and  unloaded  or  switched.  A hundred  through  passen- 
gers can  be  transported  over  300  miles  of  road  at  far  less  actual  cost  to  the 
company  than  an  average  of  100  local  passengers  traveling  average  dis- 
tances of  3 miles,  though  the  mileage  (on  a basis  of  one  passenger)  would 
be  the  same  in  both  cases.  A through  train  may  run  50  or  100  miles  be- 
tween stoppages;  a local  train  halts  at  frequent  intervals.  It  requires 
time  to  stop  a train,  and  time  is  money.  As  an  illustration,  take  the 
Toledo,  Wabash  & Western  Railway,  from  Lake  Erie  west  430  miles  to  St. 
Louis.  There  would  be  86  stations  if  averaging  one  every  5 miles.  A 
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through  freight  proceeding  at  a speed  of  20  miles  an  hour,  and  stopping 
half  an  hour  for  supplies,  would  traverse  the  entire  line  in  22  hours.  But 
a way  or  local  freight,  having  the  same  running  speed,  and  halting  for  20 
minutes  at  each  station  to  receive  and  deliver  freight  and  cars,  would  con- 
sume 28 % hours  in  stoppages,  probably  10  hours  in  switching  for  passing 
trains,  and  21  % hours  of  running  time — a total  of  60  hours,  or  six  days  of 
ten  hours  per  day  labor.  The  wear  and  tear  of  these  numerous  stoppages 
(of  both  freight  and  passenger  trains)  entail  a heavy  and  continual  ex- 
pense. Locomotives  (most  costly  and  perishable  property),  car-wheels, 
brakes  and  rails,  suffer  actual  destruction  at  Ivery  stop.  Therefore,  local 
transportation  being  more  expensive  than  through,  it  should  pay  higher 
rates  in  proportion.  If  these  statements  and  conclusions  are  correct,  every 
candid  man  will  admit  the  justice  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  through 
traffic. 

While  the  farmers  and  local  communities  are  complaining  of  the  varia- 
tion of  rates  and  the  higher  charge  for  local  than  for  through  shipments, 
which  is  pronounced  “extortion’  and  unjust  discrimination,  the  real  trou- 
ble, deeper  than  the  superficial  discoveries  of  the  public,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  over-stimulated  “ competition  has  forced  the  transaction  of  railway 
business  at  too  low  rates  for  the  long  routes.”  This  competition  frequently 
results  in  the  transportation  of  western  produce  to  the  seaboard  and  of 
merchandise  to  the  interior  for  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  railways. 
Do  not  the  farmers  profit  by  this  cheap  through  transportation — an  advan- 
tage gained  at  the  expense  of  the  railway  lines?  Much  of  the  time  a citi- 
zen of  Wisconsin  or  Iowa  can  travel  in  a luxurious  drawing-room  coach  to 
New  York  or  Baltimore  and  home  again  for  less  outlay  than  would  have 
been  required  twenty  years  ago  for  a hundred-mile  journey.  It  looks  ab- 
surd to  the  casual  observer  that  railway  companies  would  perform  services 
at  a loss,  but  they  often  do  so  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  despotism 
of  competition.  What  is  lost  to  the  roads  by  this  below-cost  transporta- 
tion is  gained  by  the  people — by  the  farmers  and  consumers.  And  this 
deficiency  must  then  be  made  up  by  higher  charges  for  local  work.  Thus 
are  presented  the  irregular  and  unequal  rates  of  which  the  public  hear  so 
many  complaints.  The  popular  plan  now  seems  to  be  to  secure  by  man- 
datory laws  an  equalization  of  rates,  first  fixing  a schedule  of  charges 
above  which  the  railroads  dare  not  go.  Extortionate  and  unjust  discrim- 
ination should  be  prevented;  but  in  place  of  the  sumptuary  laws  contem- 
plated, justice  to  the  owners  of  the  railways  demands  first  a statute  prohib- 
iting the  transaction  of  railroad  business  for  less  than  cost,  and  confining 
competition  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  fair  remuneration.  Through 
rates  of  competing  lines  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  reduced  below  a 
fixed  money-making  standard.  That  would  equalize  rates;  all  the  roads 
would  be  benefited ; local  rates  would  diminish  in  proportion,  and  many 
evils  of  the  present  hap-hazard  system  would  pass  away.  The  inconsider- 
ate determination  to  equalize  rates  on  the  plan  now  in  the  ascendant  will, 
if  persisted  in,  lead  to  one  of  two  results : Through  or  wholesale  rates 
must  be  raised  to  the  same  as  local  or  retail  charges,  or  (if  rates  are  made 
uniform  by  reducing  local  to  same  as  through)  railways  generally  must  be- 
come bankrupt  and  the  railway  system  of  the  country  enter  upon  a career 
of  utter  ruin.  Ultimate  suspension  of  railroad  transportation  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  a policy  so  suicidal  as  that  contemplating  the 
forcing  down  of  all  charges  on  a railway  to  its  cheapest  through  rates. 
Retail  work  can  not  be  done  at  wholesale  prices. 

Grievance  5th. — Railway  Companies  frequently  protest  against  the  bills 
presented  for  farm-stock  destroyed  by  the  trains.  It  is  said  that  many 
owners  of  stock  demand  an  exorbitant  sum  for  such  destroyed  property, 
that  they  affix  a fictitious  value  to  it.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
the  judgment  of  the  avaricious  or  acquisitive  mind  is  warped,  and  the  sel- 
fish nature  is  appealed  to  with  irresistible  vigor.  The  farmer  not  only  per- 
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ceives  the  necessity  of  reparation  for  his  loss,  but  that  the  payer  is  a great 
rich  public  corporation.  He  reasons  : “It  will  make  no  difference  to  them 
if  I do  receive  an  excessive  price!”  He  puts  in  a bill  accordingly.  The 
railroad  objects  to  the  flagrant  imposition,  and  the  cry  goes  forth,  “They 
kill  my  stock  and  refuse  to  pay  for  it!”  This  phase  of  popular  indifference 
to  the  Golden  Rule  had  a singularly  apropos  illustration  in  one  of  our  large 
Western  cities  recently,  as  reported  in  the  press  : An  old  horse  was  run 
over  and  killed.  The  owner  appeared  at  the  company’s  office  to  learn  if  he 
would  be  reimbursed  for  his  loss.  The  official  inquired,  “ What  was  the 
animal  worth,  sir?  ” “Thirty  dollars,”  the  owner  promptly  replied.  “Yes, 
we  will  pay  for  it.  Send  in  your  account,”  responded  the  official.  Finding 
such  readiness  to  indemnify  him,  the  stock-owner  sent  in  his  bill  without 
delay  for  one  hundred  dollars!  That  is  a sample  of  the  influences  too  fre- 
quently governing  the  claimant. 

Grievance  6th. — It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  at  stated  periods  there  is  a 
deficiency  in  freight  cars.  This  lack  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  rolling 
stock  sometimes  works  injury  to  individual  farmers,  and  is  a source  of  per- 
plexity to  the  railroads  during  the  seasons  of  the  general  movement  of  ag- 
ricultural products  and  largest  shipments  of  merchandise  to  the  markets 
of  consumption.  Farmers  delayed  in  shipping  are  impatient,  and  particu- 
larly when  they  see  passing  over  their  home  line  frequent  heavy  trains  of 
through  freight.  This  through  freight  may  be  wholly  composed  of  agri- 
cultural products  of  other  regions,  a fact  of  which  the  impatient  farmer 
seems  oblivious.  He  also  forgets  that  the  car  he  loads  at  his  village  switch 
may  comprise  part  of  a similar  through  train  moving  forward  the  succeed- 
ing day,  to  the  indignation  of  a brother  farmer  who  perceives  “through” 
freight  going  onward  while  his  own  can  not  be  shipped  for  want  of  cars. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a rail- 
way require  enormous  outlays  and  usually  exhausts  the  entire  money 
supply.  It  has  already  been  shown  to  what  extent  farmers  contribute  to 
this  original  capital.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  most  roads  begin  life  poor 
in  rolling  stock,  and  the  ordinary  business  taxes  their  capacity  from  the 
beginning.  Then  the  railway  gives  great  impetus  and  expansion  to  agri- 
cultural development  and  all  other  industries  in  its  vicinity,  and  creates 
tonnage  and  travel  more  rapidly  than  cars  and  motive  power  can  be  re- 
plenished and  supplied.  Roads  of  the  first  class  are  continually  adding  to 
their  rolling  stock,  and  the  investment  in  this  species  of  property  is  enor- 
mous. If  cars  enough  were  provided  to  accommodate  all  at  once,  many 
wheels  would  be  idle  much  of  the  time,  and  when  rolling  stock  is  unem- 
ployed it  is  dead  capital.  It  is  earning  nothing  unless  in  motion.  In  cases 
of  actual  and  unavoidable  scarcity  of  cars,  the  sovereign  remedy  consists 
in  encouragement  of  the  people  along  the  road,  generous  rates,  abundant 
receipts  in  the  treasury  and  consequent  large  money  resources. 

Grievance  7th. — If  a railway  happens  to  be  ignorantly  managed,  or 
wickedly  defrauded  by  those  temporarily  controlling  it,  and  becomes  in- 
volved in  debts  and  litigations  or  disgraced  by  the  barefaced  swindles  per- 
petrated in  its  good  name,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  exclaim:  “More 
railroad  villainy ! We  told  you  so!”  The  criticism  is  made  sweepingly 
and  against  the  whole  class,  while  each  case  should  stand  on  its  merits. 
Farmers  are  too  ready  to  judge  all  by  the  same  ungenerous  standard.  The 
Black  Friday  system  which  Fisk  and  Gould  applied  for  years  to  bloated 
and  swindled  Erie,  and  the  Credit  Mobilier  policy  of  wholesale  perjury 
and  fraud  on  the  Union  Pacific,  are  criterions  by  which  the  public  are  too 
willing  to  measure  all  the  railways.  This  would  seem  to  be  a blind  un- 
fairness born  of  prejudice.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  official  misman- 
agement, of  victimization  by  corrupt  persons  and  rings,  and  of  temporary 
despotism  over  and  despoliation  of  railroads,  great  and  small.  No  class  of 
corporations  escape  the  evils  of  blundering  neophites  and  wary  rogues. 
Those  employing  large  capital  subject  to  constant  fluctuation  in  value,  and 
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having  extensive  and  complicated  management  by  officers  who  from  neces- 
sity are  supreme  over  all  resources,  such  as  railways,  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  machinations  and  wiles  of  dishonest  men.  But  this  kind  of 
fraud  and  mismanagement  claim  no  exemption  from  the  remedies  custom- 
arily applied  to  such  wrong-doing.  However  gigantic  these  evils  may  ap- 
pear, they  are  subject  to  the  penalties  for  violations  of  trust.  In  flagrant 
cases,  sure  retribution  awaits.  Behold  the  nether  depths  of  the  fall  of  the 
Fisk-Gould  Dynasty!  It  was  the  pet  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Excelsior 
State,  and  was  backed,  flanked,  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  Judiciary 
and  municipal  government  of  our  Nation’s  commercial  metropolis,  all 
reeking  with  corruption,  and  it  held  in  reserve  as  an  army  of  intimidation 
the  degraded  masses  under  the  lead  of  the  most  unscrupulous  public  rob- 
bers of  the  age.  Yet  this  bulwark  of  corruption  was  overwhelmed, — the 
Erie  was  wrenched  from  its  despoilers, — existing  fraudulent  contracts 
were  abrogated,  and  the  rightful  owners  of  the  great  property  placed  it 
under  managers  of  their  choice.  Fisk  sleeps  in  a murdered  mafti’s  grave, 
Tweed  carries  slops  in  the  Blackwell's  Island  Penitentiary,  and  Gould  was 
compelled  to  make  restitution  of  a million  dollars  wrongfully  withheld  by 
him.  Some  seven  millions  more  were  recaptured  from  the  plunderers. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  our  country  affords  of  cor- 
rupt ring  rule  and  its  fatal  consequences  to  the  swindlers.  Proper  vigi- 
lance of  stock  and  bondholders  would  make  such  vandalism  impossible. 

Blunders  and  mismanagement  which  involve  railways  in  losses  have  at 
hand  prompt  and  sovereign  remedies.  A specific  illustration  can  be  given 
The  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  & Lafayette  Railway  was  mismanaged  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Through  the  usual  methods  in  the  courts  the  blun- 
derers were  ejected  from  its  control  and  the  property  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Receivers.  These  executives,  acting  as  trustees,  corrected  the  errors  of 
the  preceding  management,  revived  the  disturbed  and  drooping  business 
of  the  line,  speedily  cleared  off  all  incumbrance,  put  the  property  on  its 
original  firm  and  productive  footing,  and  set  an  example  of  energy  and 
able  control  worthy  of  emulation.  Having  been  restored  to  a healthy  con- 
dition, the  line  was  re-transferred  to  its  rightful  owners,  who  signalized 
their  appreciation  of  the  reform  by  unanimously  electing  the  managing 
receiver  to  the  Presidency  of  the  company.  While  this  species  of  internal 
trouble  of  railways  is  only  incidentally  the  concern  of  the  public,  it  is  per- 
haps reassuring  to  know  that  prompt  correctives  can  be  applied  with  un- 
varying success. 

The  specifications  of  the  popular  indictment  of  railroads  have  now  been 
answered.  In  support  of  the  position  assumed,  a multitude  of  additional 
facts  could  have  been  adduced  if  their  necessity  were  apparent. 

The  minor  complaints  against  railroads  are  legion.  A traveler  or  ship- 
per without  a grievance  is  set  down  as  an  imbecile.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous illustrations  of  this  tendency  to  popular  indignation  may  be 
termed  a 

SINGLE-HANDED  FIGHT  AGAINST  A RAILROAD. 

It  was  simply  the  problem  whether  a railroad  should  conduct  its  busi- 
ness according  to  the  dictation  of  a patron,  or  avail  itself  of  its  own  es- 
tablished rules  and  regulations.  Cool  wisdom  supplemented  by  knowledge 
is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  judicially  distinguish  the  arbitrary  line  that 
separates  private  from  public  rights.  In  the  pages  of  a leading  magazine 
of  Boston  (the  Atlantic  Monthly)  appeared  two  articles  giving  a circum- 
stantial account  of  the  grievance  of  a commercial  traveler,  written  by 
himself,  and  seasoned  to  pungency  with  personalism.  In  these  elaborated 
essays  the  writer  describes  his  own  unwise  and  futile  effort  to  practically 
carry  into  effect  his  notion  of  private  rights  versus  railway  management 
and  prerogative.  The  case  was  this : 

Mr.  Coleman,  a commercial  traveler,  undertook  a journey  from  New 
York  to  Boston.  When  asked  by  the  conductor  for  his  fare  he  ollered  a 
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ticket  “ Good  from  Boston  to  New  York  ” — exactly  the  opposite  direction. 
The  rules  of  the  railway  did  not  permit  the  conductor  to  receive  tickets 
backwards,  and  Mr.  Coleman  was  informed  of  this  regulation.  The  trav- 
eler was  aware  of  the  rule,  but  proposed  to  show  his  contempt  for  it.  It 
did  not  infringe  a right,  or  curtail  a privilege,  or  impose  a disagreeable 
burden,  but  simply  required  that  the  holder  of  a ticket  should  comply 
with  the  printed  terms  of  such  ticket  and  receive  transportation  in  the  di- 
rection and  between  the  points  set  forth  in  these  terms.  Persisting  in  his 
refusal  to  pay  his  fare  in  what  the  conductor  was  authorized  to  accept, 
this  employe  had  no  alternative  but  to  request  the  traveler  to  alight  from 
the  train.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  the  conductor  ordered  his  forcible 
ejectment.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  system  of  expulsion  by  force  is 
not  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  a policy  open  to  fla- 
grant abuses.  Such  summary  authority  in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  em- 
ployes is  likely  to  be  injudiciously  exercised.  To  what  extent  Mr.  Coleman 
resisted  tftis  force  does  not  appear.  He  claimed  to  have  sustained  perma- 
nent injuries,  and  sued  for  damages.  After  a protracted  contest  that  re- 
flected small  credit  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  railwaj^,  the  case  was  finally 
adjudged  in  his  favor,  and  exemplary  damages  awarded.  Halting  there 
and  nursing  his  fractured  rib  and  roll  of  greenbacks,  Mr.  Coleman  could 
have  retired  from  public  inspection  with  a martyr’s  crown  and  commiser- 
ation. But  he  prefers  to  state  his  personal  grievance  against  a particular 
railroad,  and  make  it  a basis  for  a sweeping  charge  and  anti-railway 
philippic.  He  defends  his  course  and  demands  a public  judgment  against 
the  railroad.  That  opens  the  case  to  public  criticism,  It  is  not  probable 
that  a unanimous  opinion  will  be  given  in  support  of  his  preposterous  as- 
sumption that  he  had  a right  to  compel  the  disobedience  of  a strict  rule  of 
a railway  by  an  employe  to  gratify  a caprice  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Coleman  cites  this  incident  as  a proof  of  the  despotic  tyranny  of  rail- 
roads. To  his  jaundiced  vision  they  are  heartless  monopolies,  enemies  of 
the  people,  vampires  sucking  the  life-blood  of  prosperity  from  their  veins ! 
In  warmth  of  imagery  and  vehemence  qf  expression  he  is  rivalled  only  by 
that  very  Ajax  among  the  crusaders  against  railroads,  Governor  Booth,  of 
California,  who,  speaking  in  public  of  this  Iron  Dragon,  (the  railroad,)  in- 
dulged in  the  following  ornate  rhetorical  flourish  : 

“ Upon  every  pulse  of  industry  there  is  an  iron  finger  counting  its  beats ; upon  every 
throat  there  is  an  iron  hand  that  tightens  o^elaxes  its  grasp,  at  the  interest  or  caprice 
of  an  iron  will  I ” 

•CONCLUDING  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Some  of  the  important  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  almost  entirely 
constructed  without  aid  or  encouragement  from  the  agricultural  popula-. 
tion  which  they  stretched  forth  their  long  arms  to  foster  and  lift  up  to 
prosperity.  Many  roads  are  projected  with  a view  to  incidental  advantages, 
rather  than  immediate  dividends.  The  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad, 
now  a leading  trunk  line  between  the  East  and  West,  was  originated  to 
add  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Philadelphia;  and  this  great  enter- 
prise, which  has  conferred  such  immeasurable  benefit  upon  the  farmers 
and  all  industrial  interests  of  the  Keystone  Commonwealth  and  the  whole 
West,  might  not  have  obtained  a footing  in  those  pioneer  years  of  railroad- 
ing, except  for  the  generous  appropriations  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Under  its  wise  and  catholic  management  it  is  now  like  a majestic  oak  with 
countless  branches.  Its  extensions  West  and  South  ramify  a dozen  States, 
infusing  new  life  and  prosperity  into  many  populous  communities. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  and  State  of  Maryland  fostered  with  similar  liber- 
ality the  magnificent  enterprise  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railway,  in  its 
infancy,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  garnered  the  harvest  of  benefits. 
These  two  trunk  lines  alone  represent  nearly  82  million  dollars  of  capital, 
more  than  double  the  total  investment  in  railroads  by  farmers  throughout 
the  entire  Republic.  Had  these  National  works  been  dependent  on  the 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry  for  encouragement  and  construction,  they  would 
never  have  existed. 

Another  Trunk  Line,  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Railroad, — a new  outlet  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  markets  for  the  products  of  the  West  and  South,  and 
giving  the  advantages  of  a higher  civilization  to  multitudes  of  farmers, — 
has  been  built  without  any  material  aid  from  the  people  it  emancipates, 
and  at  a cost  of  30  to  40  million  dollars.  Its  smooth  path  has  been  carved 
through  the  rugged  rock  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  the  many  spurs  of 
the  Alleghanies.  This  enterprise  is  one  of  the  grandest  achievements  of 
concentrated  capital  and  personal  corporate  energy  on  the  continent. 

The  railroads  have  no  interest  at  variance  with  the  supremest  success  of 
agriculture.  The  development  and  growth  of  these  two  levers  of  civiliza- 
tion depend  largely  on  their  mutual  aid  and  encouragement.  With  flood- 
ing light,  such  as  it  is  hoped  the  facts  and  statements  of  these  pages  man- 
ifest to  some  extent,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  should  perceive  the  ingrat- 
itude and  injustice  of  implacable  hostility  to  railroads,  and  the  farmers’ 
war  should  shrivel  and  cease.  Antagonism  between  them  is  unnatural 
and  abnormal.  If  persisted  in,  faith  in  corporate  enterprise  will  be  de- 
stroyed, trust  in  business  integrity  will  be  weakened,  the  railways  will  be 
harrassed  with  factious  laws  and  railroad  property  will  be  depreciated, 
railway  management  will  lose  its  energy  and  be  paralyzed,  stimulus  to 
commercial  activity  will  be  gone,  all  the  industries  will  be  depressed,  and 
a pall  will  fall  on  the  general  prosperity,  stagnating  the  very  sources  of 
the  farmers’  weal.  They  will  be  the  first  to  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  their 
inconsiderate  folly.  Railroads  are  justly  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  at- 
tending such  a conflict.  Should  farmers  be  indifferent  to  the  consequences 
to  themselves  ? 

One  of  the  most  homely  of  ^sop’s  fables  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the 
agricultural  people  towards  the  railways.  Those  who  have  a grievance 
will  recognize  themselves  among  the  complaining  “Members”  in  the  fable, 
which  is  in  these  words : 

“the  belly  and  the  members. 

“ In  former  days  when  all  a man’s  limbs  did  not  work  together  as  amicably  as  they  do 
now,  but  each  had  a will  and  a way  of  its  own,  the  Members  generally  began  to  find 
fault  with  the  Belly  for  spending  an  idle,  luxurious  life,  while  they  were  wholly  occu- 
pied in  laboring  for  its  support,  and  ministering  to  Its  wants  and  pleasures  ; so  they  en- 
tered-into  a conspiracy  to  cut  off  its  suppli®  for  the  future.  The  Hands  were  no  longer 
to  carry  food  to  the  Mouth,  nor  the  Mouth  to  receive  the  food,  nor  the  Teeth  to  chew  it. 
They  had  not  long  persisted  in  this  course  of  starving  the  Belly  into  subjection,  ere  they 
all  began,  one  by  one,  to  fail  and  flag,  and  the  whole  body  to  pine  away.  Then  the  Mem- 
bers were  convinced  that  the  Belly  also,  cumbersome  and  useless  as  it  seemed,  had  an 
important  function  of  its  own  ; that  they  could  no  more  do  without  it  than  it  could  do 
without  them  ; and  that  if  they  would  have  the  constitution  of  the  body  in  a healthy 
state,  they  must  work,  together,  each  in  his  own  proper  sphere,  for  the  common  good  of  all.” 

The  uprising  of  the  farmers  will  disclose  to  the  railroads  a mighty  power 
that  they  will  respect;  and  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  will  find  a pleasur- 
able astonishment  in  discovering  how  immensely  important  and  necessary 
are  railways  to  agricultural  success.  Fair  Play  is  the  slogan  of  American 
enterprise.  That  is  all  the  railroads  ask,  and  the  farmers  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  not  refuse  it.  A great  industrial  class  of  intelli- 
gent citizens  will  not  long  insist  on  an  injustice.  The  facts  of  these  pages 
once  impressed  upon  them,  the  farmers  will  bury  the  tomahawk,  and  these 
great  interests,  Railroads  and  Farms,  will  march  onward  in  harmony  to  a 
grander  prosperity  and  destiny. 


I 


GRAND  RALLY 


IN  BEHAiF  OF 

THE  PRODUCING  INTERESTS! 


CALL  FOR  A NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


The  crisis  is  at  hand  when  the  great  question  must  be  settled  as  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  producing  labor  and  capital. 

One-fifth  or  more  of  the  whole  property  of  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  form  of  non-producing  capital.  Its  whole  income  is  drawn  from 
producing  industry.  All  the  expenses  of  Government  are  taken  from  produc- 
tion. All  the  bounties  and  pensions  paid  to  our  brave  soldiers,  all  the  widow- 
hood and  orphanage  occasioned  by  the  war  draw  their  support  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  industrial  labor. 

Something  must  be  done,  and  immediately,  to  support  and  increase  production. 
The  continuance  of  an  angry  contest  between  parties  can  only  be  hurtful  to  the 
common  interests.  There  is  a good  ground  of  compromise.  Let  men  of  all 
parties,  with  one  accord,  go  in  earnestly  and  firmly,  and  stand  by  the  producing 
interests.  It  requires  no  compromise  of  any  just  man’s  sentiments  or  principles 
to  do  this. 

A National  Convention  is  called  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

ON  THE  19th  DAY  OF  MAY,  1868, 

To  take  measures  to  place  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  its  policy 
under  the  control  of  the  producing  interests.  It  is  a necessity  of  vital  moment 
that  this  should  be  done.  Let  the  producing  industries  of  the  whole  country 
0_)  move  forward  deliberately  and  firmly  and  it  can  be  done.  Now  is  the  time  to 
move.  Let  every  earnest  advocate  of  producing  labor  set  an  example  of 
activity. 

The  Convention  will  be  composed  of  such  officers  of  the  National  and  Auxil- 
iary “ Cheap- Freight  Railway  Leagues”  as  may  be  pleased  to  attend,  together 
with  five  delegates  to  be  sent  from  each  Congressional  District  in  the  United 
• States.  Every  earnest  advocate  of  the  producing  classes  who  may  be  present, 
JS  whether  formally  elected  or  otherwise,  will  be  welcomed  to  a seat  in  the  Con- 
tention. Let  the  word  go  forth  to  all  the  people : — 

_ ■“  WE  ARE  DETERMINED  TO  STAND  BY  THE  PRODUCING  IN- 
TERESTS,  AND  TO  UPHOLD  THEM!" 


By  order  of  “The  National  Cheap-Freight  Railway  Leagub.” 


[Prom  the  New  York  Stockholder.] 

THE  CAUCUS  SYSTEM— MR.  SHER- 
WOOD'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Since  t ic  caucus  method  of  selection  was 
introduced,  there  has  been  a falling  off  in 
the  quality  of  candidates  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. James  K.  Polk  was  the  feeble  can- 
didate of  a caucus  when  such  men  as  Silas 
Wright  were  passed  by.  Harrison  was 
Caucused  into  a nomination  when  Clay 
could  have  been  elected,  and  the  old  Whig 
party  was  victimized  to  the  tune  of 
■“We’ll  vote  for  Tyler  therefore, 
Without  a why  or  a wherefore.’’ 

Pierce  was  got  up  by  a contrivance  of 
managing  politicians,  and  the  same  man- 
agement placed  Buchanan  in  the  chair  of 
6tate.  With  the  election  of  Gren.  Taylor 
as  an  available  candidate,  the  Whig  party 
lost  its  cohesive  strength.  Its  policy  of 
fostering  mechanical  industries  into  growth 
grew  weaker  from  the  day  it  abandoned 
itself  to  maneuvering  for  office  on  candi- 
dates of  equivocal  qualifications.  McOlel-. 
Ian  was  caucused  iuto  nomination,  and  was 
caucused  out  of  any  possibility  of  an  elec- 
t :.i  by  the  platform-tinkers,  had  he  been 
tie  most  meritorious  of  all  men  living. 
& li  has  been  the  experience  under  the 
national  caucus  system  that  few  men  in 
modern  times  have  been  selected  to  fill  the 
chair  of  state  with  even  a fair  show  of  abil- 
ity. Reflection  on  this  subject  must  teach 
men  of  all  parties  that  there  is  a grievous 
flaw  somewhere  in  this  system.  Under  it, 
the  able  statesman  of  the  country  are  not 
selected,  and  the  probability  of  bringing 
the  civil  talent  of  the  nation  into  the  most 
advanced  positions  is  growing  more  and 
more  remote.  We  notice,  however,  that 
.here  is  one  man  who  dare  put  himself  vol- 
untarily before  the  public  as  a candidate  for 
he  presidency  on  a frank  statement  of  his 
position  and  the  merit  and  strength  of  the 
measures  of  his  own  devising.  Lorenzo 
Sherwood,  whose  aimouncement  we  print 
as  a part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  has 
put  himself  forward  as  such  candidate.  We 
are  likely  to  get  a much  worse  president 
than  Mr.  Sherwood  would  make,  ills  posi- 
tion before  the  public  at  least  is  such  that 
hiB  merits  and  qualifications  for  the  office 
must  be  canvassed  in  comparison  with  other 
men.  He  has  made  his  appeal  to  the  pro- 
ducing interests  of  the  nation  on  the  great- 
est anl  most  attractive  measure  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  country.  One  point  may  be 
adduced  in  his  lavor.  Whatever  may  be 
the  disposition  towards  Mr.  Sherwood  poli- 


tically, or  as  a candidate,  it  may  be  asserted 
that,  should  his  plans  succeed,  he  w,ll  have 
done  more  for  the  people  at  large,  and  in- 
deed for  this  city,  its  permanent  interests, 
its  future  growth,  and  the  welfare  of  its 
inhabitants  as  well  as  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  country  than  any  other  man 
living. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENCY- 

Views  of  a Southern  Political  Economist. 

Dear  Sir — Lord  Bacon  saith  truly  “that 
there  are  three  things  which  maketh  a na- 
tion great  and  prosperous — a fertile  soil, 
busy  workshops,  and  cheap  transportation 
for  man  and  commodities  from  one  place 
to  another — to  which  may  be  added,  know- 
ledge and  freedom.” 

Had  Lord  Bacon  lived  in  our  day  and 
generation  he  could  not  have  conceived 
opinions  more  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  present  situation ; nor  could  he  have 
written  any  thing  more  concise  or  better 
calculated  to  produce  those  results  which 
the  wise  statesman  and  sincere  patriots  of 
this  country  are  now  presaging  from  those 
measures  presented  by  Lorenzo  Sherwood^ 
in  his  convincing  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
early  development  of  our  internal  re- 
sources. 

It  cannot  surely  be  deemed  an  exaggera- 
tion of  eulogy  to  say,  that  in  the  great 
utilitarian  resources  of  Mr.  Sherwood’s 
mind,  he  approximates  more  closely  the 
eminent  man  from  whom  I have  quoted, 
than  any  living  statesman  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  S.  has  been  induced  to  devote 
his  mind  and  to  bestow  his  time  upon  this 
great,  but  not  impracticable  system  of  rail- 
road extensions,  with  a view  to  retrieve  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  the  immense  losses 
sustained  by  the  nation  in  the  late  civil 
war , and  with  the  noble  purpose  of  lifting 
the  people,  and  particularly  the  Southern 
section,  from  that  unreasonable  despair 
which  seems  now  to  have  seized  upon  a 
large  portion  of  the  masses. 

The  success  of  this  great  measure,  intro- 
duced so  timely  by  Mr.  S.,  can  not  do  other- 
wise than  cheapen  transportation  on  its  own 
line,  but  will  at  the  same  time  check,  if  it 
does  not  entirely  break  up,  those  monopo- 
lies which  have  hitherto  been  a huge  draw- 
back upon  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country,  which  has  grown  and 
been  invigorated  in  despite  of  these  evils. 

It  will  offer  to  every  section  speedy  inter- 
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communication  upon  a freight  basis,  which 
can  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  present  tariff 
of  charges,  while  the  four  great  divisions  of 
our  extensive  country  may  have  so  many 
lines  of  travel  and  such  facile  means  of 
mutual  intercourse  as  can  not  fail  to  repro- 
duce the  era  of  good  feeling,  and  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  union  anew  among  the  several 
sections. 

The  immense  saving  in  freight  must  inure 
to  the  decided  benefit  of  the  producer  and 
consumer,  whilst  the  vast  and  rapid  increase 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  the  decided 
enhancement  of  profits  to  the  general  dealer 
or  commercial  agent  will  impart  so  healthy 
a tone  to  the  material  interests  of  society, 
that  we  must  soon  become  the  most  pros- 
perous and  powerful  nation  upon  earth. 

The  proposition  now  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  our  Congress  must  be  re- 
garded as  coming  within  the  general  pur- 
view of  constitutional  provisions,  and  as  a 
necessary  measure  of  finance  to  save  the 
good  faith  and  credit  of  the  nation,  now 
now  shaking  in  the  balance,  aDd  as  such 
should  receive  the  most  favorable  support 
of  the  people’s  representatives. 

The  great  national  improvement  is  the 
first  glimmering  light  which  has  pierced 
through  the  darkness  that  has  so  long 
hung  upon  our  country  like  a funeral 
pall.  The  various  schemes  of  political  jug- 
glers, to  divert  the  public  mind  from  this 
beneficent  purpose,  will  truly  present  in 
their  naked  deformity  the  profitless  conflicts 
of  ambition,  ruthlessly  seeking  for  place 
and  aggrandizement.  The  mildew  of  sec- 
tional strife,  now  tarnishiDg  the  the  public 
credit,  aud  delaying  the  expansion  of  the 
national  prosperity,  will  disappear,  like  the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  before  the  pure  and 
vigorous  sunshine  of  enlightened  states- 
manship aud  unyielding  patriotism. 


A FORMER  EXAMPLE  OF  PARTY- 
ISM  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  fate  of  parties  needs,  just  at  the 
present  time,  to  be  made  a study.  Can  any 
party  survive  a political  conflict  in  opposi- 
tion to  beneficient  material  measures  ? For 
an  illusi ration  of  this,  let  us  recur  to  the 
condition  of  parties  in  New  York,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812-15. 

The  democratic  party,  led  by  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  in  that  Stale,  was  as  solid  and 
compact  a Party  as  could  be  formed  in  dis- 
connection mith  material  measures.  Its 
sentimeuts  were  generous,  patriotic,  ami 
noble.  Its  creed  was  “ Equal  Rights, 
Equal  Justice,  Extension  of  the  Elective 


\franbhisey'  in  short,  doing  what  was  right 
to  be  done  in  elevating  instead  of  depres- 
sing the  lower  classes.  The  old  Federal 
Party,  led  by  the  Political  heirs  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  but  participating  in  the 
old  chronic  prejudice  against  democratic 
equality,  was  kept  in  a continual  nightmare 
on  account  of  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas. 
This  was  the  condition  of  parties  when 
Clinton  rose  as  a Public  Economist  and  put 
in  the  great  claim  for  Public  Enterprise  in 
behalf  of  the  producing  interests. 

Partisanship  had  lived  on  vituperation 
until  the  people  of  New  York  were  tired 
of  it.  Party  temper  was  barren  as  to  in- 
creasing the  means  of  material  thrift.  It 
neither  housed,  fed,  clothed,  nor  educated. 
The  State  Internal  Improvement. System 
was  devised.  The  Public  Economists  of  the 
State  and  a large  majority  of  the  producing 
interests  rallied  to  its.  support.  The  former 
parties  as  parties,  were  overborne,  and 
statesmanship  triumphed.  Let  not  the 
lesson  be  forgotten  in  our  day.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  material  interests., 
and  the  improvement  of  them*  is  the  first 
care  of  nearly  every  family. 


A NEW  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENCY. 


From  the  Democratic  Republican,  Hamilton 
New  York. 

We  copy  from  the  Great  Republic  the 
announcement  of^our  old  fellow-citizen, 
Lorenzo  Sherwood,  as  a candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
1843  Mr.  Sherwood  represented  this  county 
in  the  New  York  Legislature.  It  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  that  he  was  the  man  who 
instituted  the  quarrel  and  led  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  memorable  fight 
that  transpired  at  that  time  between  the 
“ Radicals”  and  “ Hunkers,”  so  called,  of 
the  Democratic  party.  This  was  followed 
by  the  movement  of  Mr.  Sherwood  and 
others  for  a revision  of  the  constitution  of 
our  State,  and  which  cnlminated  in  the 
Convention  of  1846. 

In  the  fall  of  1846  Mr  Sherwood  went  to 
Texas  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  was 
a member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State 
in  1855,  when  incipient  treason  was  plan- 
ning to  dissolve  the  Union  in  case  Fremont 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency.  Sir.  S. 
could  no  more  agree  with  the  secessionists 
of  that  day  than  he  could  agree  with  those 
in  this  State  who  aimed  to  debauch  its. leg- 
islation. Mr.  Sherwood  remained  in  Texas 
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down  to  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  Since  that  time  he  has  occupied  a 
position  before  the  public  as  a speaker  and 
writer  to  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
allude.  He  seemed  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  the  animus  of  the  rebellion  than  any 
one  else,  and  assisted  by  speech  and  pen 
with  extraordinary  ability  to  sustain  the 
Union  cause  On  this  point  no  man,  either 
in  public  or  private  lile,  has  a better  record 
than  Mr.  Sherwood. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  S.  was 
made  a candidate  for  the  vacancy  on  the 
Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  place  of  Judge  Catron,  deceased. 
His  recommendation  was  signed  by  over 
seventy  Senators  and  members  of  Congress, 
and  many  others.  At  this  point  a wide 
difference  arose  between  the  President  and 
Mr..Sherwood'8  views  as- to  the  President's 
“ Policy”  of  Reconstruction.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood took  the  field  openly  in  opposition, 
urging  upon  Congress  the.  imperious  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  its  exclusive  powers, 
-and  tg  resist  the  threatened  usurpation. 

Tj>e  iyialitips  in  which  Mr.  Sherwood 
BecmB  to  excel  are  those  which  pertain  to 
material  statesmanship.  In  his  powers  for 
devisin"  plans  and  measures  for  developing 
the  resources  of  tho  country  he  has  no  ac- 
knowledged equal.  It  is  r.o  matter  of  hy- 
perbole to  say  this,  now  that  the  public 
economists  of  this  country  and  England  are, 
at  least  by  implication,  making  the  conces- 
sion. We  regard  Ins  matured  plan  fora 
“National  Cheap  Freight  Railway  System” 
the  most  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  practical  ever  exhibited. 
After  being  endorsed  by  so  many  men  of 
great  prominence,  including  a majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  we  think  we  are 
warranted  in  thus  repeating  the  opinion  we 
expressed  when  the  measure  was  first  pro- 
posed through  the  memorials  to  Congress. 
If  Mr.  Sherwood’s  scheme  carries,  as  we 
have  little  doubt  it  will,  he  will  have  proved 
himself  the  ablest  material  statesman  of  the 
age. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

From  the  Newark  Courier. 

We  find  in  the  columns  of  the  Great  Re- 
public, published  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
tbe  announcement  of  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sher- 
wood as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Sherwood,  iu  his  announcement,  has 
taken  the  appeal  to  the  producing  interests 
of  the  country,  in  a manner,  and  iu  con- 
nection with  proposed  measures  of  states- 


manship, that  will  attract  wide  sj?read  at- 
tention. He  is  tho  author  and  deviser  of 
the  plan  for  a proposed  “National  System 
of  Cheap  Freight  Railways,”  and  which  is 
now  advocated  by  the  “ National  Cheap 
Freight  Railway  League,”  perhaps  the  most 
influential  organization  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  of  being  made  acquainted  with 
this  stupendous  scheme  we  expressed  our 
admiration  of  its  details  and  eminent  practi- 
cability. We  now,  after  a further  investi- 
gation and  more  mature  reflection,  repeat 
what,  we  then  said. 

“ Never  before  have  we  had  any  thing 
presented  to  our  mind  as  an  aid  to  material 
progress  coupled  with  so  many  attractions 
as  this  new  plan  for  a railway.  Its  great 
power  to  carry  freight  and  reduction  of 
charges  therefor  are  great  attainments : but 
there  is  another  of  almost  equal  importance. 
L t is  the  total  annihilation  of  the  monopoly 
principle.” 

We  are  astonished  that,  in  tbe  midst  of 
party  fermeut  and  excitement,  this  great 
scheme  should  have  commanded  so  much 
earnest  attention.  It  is  now  approved  by 
the  leading  public  economists  of  the  coun- 
try, including  a majority  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  It  comes  back  from  England 
endorsed  by  the  leading  railway  economists 
of  that  country.  It  seems  to  be  commended 
by  both  press  and  people  where  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  plan  of  the  scheme  have 
been  made  known.  Such  is  the  stato  of 
public  opinion  ou  this  greatest  proposal 
for  material  statesmanship  ever  brought 
out  in  any  country. 

Wo  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Sherwood 
desires  the  power  and  influence  which  the 
office  of  President-  would  give  in  assisting 
to  carry  his  great  measure  to  a certain  and 
systematic  consummation.  How  much  it 
would  aid  him  every  politician  knows,  and 
the  producing  interests  of  the  whole  land 
ought  to  know.  Wc  agree  with  Mr.  Sher- 
wood in  this,  that. the  producing  interests 
should  control  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  trust  that  Mr.  Sherwood’s  ap- 
peal to  these  interests  will  not  be  in  vain- 
We  place  his  announcement  before  our 
readers. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

From  the  Meridian  (Miss. ) Chronicle. 

We  publish  in  our  present  issue  the  an- 
nouncement of  lion.  Lorenzo  Sherwood  as 
a candidate  for  the  Prcsideucy.  Wc  have 
watched  the  course  of  Judge  Sherwood  with 
i more  solicitude  than  we  have  that  of  any 
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other  man.  We  saw  in  his  labors  and  the 
impress  of  his  views  on  the  public  mind 
something  to  give  the  country  encourage- 
ment— something  to  hope  for  besides  an 
angry  contest  between  two  political  parties. 

Judge  Sherwood  is  a statesman  of  the 
highest  order — perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
age.  AVhat  a contrast  between  him  and 
what  are  called  “railroad  kings. ” The  one 
has  been  plotting  and  jobbing  and  mana- 
ging Legislatures:  after  debauching  pub- 
lic morals  by  manoeuvering  for  unclean  leg- 
islation. The  other  lias  been  diligently 
studying  railway  economy  with  reference  to 
the  greatest  public  advantage.  The  one 
has  been  in  pursuit  of  profitable  specula- 
tions and  high  dividends,  the  other  in  the 
careful  study  of  how  to  make  the  railway 
perform  many  times  more  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  cheaper  freights. 

It  is  not  saying  too  much  for  Judge  Sher- 
wood to  say  that  the  cause  of  political  mo- 
rality has  more  to  hope  for  through  him 
than  from  any  man  in  America.  Let  any 
one  examine  the  memorials  and  bills  placed 
by  him  before  Congress,  and  lie  will  see  for 
once  pro  posit  ip  ns  for  pure  legislation,  even 
where  railway  bills  arc  concerned.  There 
is  a spirit  ot  boldness  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Sherwood  such  only  as  can  meet  and  defy 
the  mercenary  combinations  of  monopolists. 
Basing  his  plans  on  t he  most  accurate  cal- 
culation, fortifying  them  by  the  principles 
of  rectitude,  and  appealing  to  the  producing 
interests  of  the  country  for  support,  we 
prophecy  that  his  appeal  will  not  have  been 
in  vain.  It  is  estimated  by  public  econo- 
mists that  in  case  Judge  Sherwood’s  [dans 
are  carried  out,  not  less  than  one-fourth 
will  be  added  to  the  aggregate  property  ol 
the  Unitod  States  as  the  result.  How  well, 
and  for  what  great  and  beneficent  purposes, 
power,  if  placed  in  his  hands,  would  be 
wielded,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say. 


[From  the  Galveston  Daily  News.] 

THE  NEXT  PRESIDENCY. 

Our  readers  will  be  somewhat  surprised, 
as  well  as  gratified,  to  see  the  name  of  our 
fellow-citizen,  Lorenzo  Sherwood,  announ- 
ced as  a candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  said,  heretofore, 
in  allusion  to  Mr.  Sherwood,  that  we  could 
not  agree  with  him  in  some  things,  any 
more  than  the  4*  king  could  make  his 
watches  keep  time  together.”  We  may 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Sherwood  in  all  things, 
but  with  Mr.  S.  as  a public  economist 
wedo  agree.  After  what  we  have  known 
of  him  in  this  State,  and  of  his  matured 


plans  for  material  statesmanship  in  former 
years,  as  well  as  his  recently  devised  plan  for 
a national  system  of  cheap  freight  railways, 
we  feel  no  scruple  in  pronouncing  Mr. 
Sherwood,  as  a public  economist,  the  great- 
est of  the  age. 

Had  the  plan  and  system  devised  by  Mr. 
Sherwood  for  this  State  in  1852  been 
adopted,  and  steadily  pursued,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  calculate  the  increase  of  wealth, 
population  and  prosperity  that  would  have 
followed.  Since  that  time,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  Mr.  Sherwood  and  the  ruling  power  in 
Texas  have  been  enemies.  It  rejoices  us, 
however,  to  know,  when  the  war  ce;ised, 
and  as  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
Texas  was  made  the  first  object  of  Mr. 
Sherwood’s  solicitude.  The  Galveston, 
Kansas  and  Little  Rock  Railway  Bill  was 
the  foundation  of  his  first  memorial  to 
Congress.  Other  bills  and  memorials  soon 
emanated  from  his  pen  until  the  grand 
scheme  of  a great  national  system,  with  all 
i s sy  metrical  proportions,  Was  disclosed  to 
the  country. 

Where  can  we  find  another  man  who 
could  have  devised  such  a system  ? A 
scheme  so  vast,  and  yet  so  simple : so  stu- 
pendous, and  yet  so  practical ; so  powerful, 
and  yet  so  economical ; so  novel,  and  yet 
so  attractive.  Now  that  we  can  see  it  in 
all  its  simple  proportions,  it  appears  to  be 
a mere  combination  of  all  the  economic  prin- 
ciples pertaining  to  the  railway,  blended  in 
a harmonious  system.  The  question  may 
he  asked,  why  could  notour  railroad  kings, 
as  men  are  sometimes  styled — why  could 
not  our  statesmen  in  Congress,  or  some  out- 
sider, other  than  Mr.  Sherwood,  have  de- 
vised this  plan?  Our  answer  is  this:  No 
man  in  America  has  stud'ed  the  question 
so  long  and  so  intensely  with  reference  to 
the  great  particular  results  aimed  at — cheap 
FREIGHTS. 

Our  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  if  Mr. 
Sherwood  should  be  placed  in  power  the 
South  had  nothing  to  fear  from  such  power. 
We  know  that  it  would  l>e  exercised  to  put 
the  whole  country  in  a flourishing  condition 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  He  is  the 
titan  of  all  others  from  whom  the  South  has 
least  to  fear  and  most  to  hope  lor. 

Our  old  patrons  know  well  that,  however 
much  we  have  differed  wiih  Mr.  Sherwood 
on  all  the  issues  growing  out  of  the  insti- 
tution of  shivery,  we  have  yet  unshaken 
confidence  in  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his 
unselfish  patriotism,  his  superior  statesman- 
ship, and  the  steady  and  persevering  energy 
with  which  he  carries  out  any  great  mea* 
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sure  of  reform.  The  only  issues  upon 
which  either  ourselves  or  the  people  of 
Texas  ever  differed  with  'Mr.  Sherwood, 
•died  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
can  never  be  resurrected. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  thoroughly 
convinced  that  Mr.  Sherwood’s  State  plan 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  to  be  of- 
fered freely  to  rival  companies  to  run  their 
trains  over  in  fair  competition  is  the  only 
sure  and  reliable  basis  for  cheap  transpor- 
tation and  travel.  We  have  also  been  con- 
vinced that  this  jdan,  once  adopted  by  the 
government,  would  be  followed  by  a greater 
and  more  rapid  national  prosperity  than  any 
other  public  policy  that  lots  ever  been  pro- 
posed to  the  people  of  this  country  ; and 
we  also  add  that  we  have  lo  iked  upon  Mr. 
Sherwood  as  possessing  the  ability  lieyond 
any  other  man  known  to  us,  to  make  this 
great  railroad  reform  a complete  success, 
and  if  the  old  adage  be  true,  that  tiulh  is- 
great  and  will  prevail,  that  success  is  not 
far  distant.  We  believe  Mr.  Sherwood’s 
sole  object  in  announcing  himself  f<r  the 
Presidency,  is  to  prevent  the  present  dan- 
ger of  li  e great  measure  of  reform  from  be- 
ing overslaughed  by  the  rival  parties  and 
corrupt  politicians  of  the  country. 

He  has  been  laboring  for  many  years  to 
force  the  paramount  material  interests  of 
the  country  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
Government,  in  the  place  of  the  partisan 
and  sec.ional  politics  which  brought  it  t.> 
the  verge  of  destruction.  He  sees  that  it 
is  still  the  determination  of  the  rival  par- 
ties to  continue  their  c<  ntest  for  the  spoils, 
and  that  the  only  effectual  means  he  has 
of  forcing  his  proposed  reform  upon  the 
attention  of  the  country  is  to  make  it  one 
of  the  issues  in  the  Presidential  contest,  by 
announcing  himself  as  a candidate.  If 
there  are  any  who  think  Mr.S.  is  not  equal 
to  the  task  lie  has  undertaken,  we  predict 
they  will  find  themselves  mistaken.  More 
than  twenty  years  since  he  mr.de  himself 
one  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  New  York,  and  i.°  now 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  with  the  present  Congress.  Our 
readers  may  be  sure  that  his  announcement 
has  not  been  made  without  due  considera- 
tion. 


Fn>m  the  Grext  lU'pubtic. 

TilK  PRESIDENCY. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  writ- 
ten by  a warm  advocate  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  is  indicative  of  a wide  feeling 
of  tire  name  class  in  the  Sot  All.  The  Gal- 


veston News  and  Houston  Telegraph,  the 
two  leading  secession  papers  of  Texas,  take 
the  same  ground  substantially. 

“ I congratulate  the  country  on  the  fact 
that  Judge  Sherwood’s  name  is  spoken  of 
rn  connection  with  the  Presidency.  A cos- 
mopolitan, he  is  not  sectional.  A philoso- 
pher, he  is  not  bigoted.  A Politico-econo- 
mist, he  has  just  financial  views.  The 
Father  of  the  great  “Cheap-Freight  Railway 
League,”  he  is  a national  benefactor.  A 
native  of  the  North,  he  may  well  expect  its 
support,  while  as  a citizen  of  Texas  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  approved  of  at  the  South. 
Philosopher,  Cosmopolitan,  Economist,  and 
Projector,  he  i<  free  from  the  trammels  of 
party,  and  thus  acceptable  to  men  of  all 
parties,  save  demagogues  of  each  whose 
very  life  is  mere  party  success.  His  selec- 
tion for  the  Presidency  might  well  prove 
another  “blending  of  the  roses” — a closing 
of  the  rifts,  a healing  of  the  wounds  of  the 
nation.” 


[From  The  Great  Uepnblic.] 

MR.  SHERWOOD’S  APPEAL  TO  THE 
PRODUCING  INTERESTS. 

There  is  an  unmistakeable  indication  in 
the  Press  notices  endorsing  Mr.  Sherwood 
as  a candidate  for  the  Presidency,  repub- 
lished in  our  present  issue,  which  need  not 
be  mistaken.  The  indication  is  this — the 
strength  and  ready  popularity  of  a material 
measure  that  offers  great  and  permanent 
ad  vantages  to  the  producing  industries  of  the 
whole  country.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have 
had  any  thing  like  material  statesmanship 
in  connection  with  Internal  Improvements 
that  Politicians  have  been  bred  up  with 
very  little  education  on  the  subject  of  prac- 
t’cal  political  economy.  It  has  long  been 
the  fashion  to  grant  railway  franchises,  and 
without  the  reservation  of  any  power  in  the 
government  to  protect  popular  rights,  the 
people  have  been  delivered  over  to  every  spe- 
cies of  imposition  and  injury  that  fraud 
and  covetousness  could  invent.  There  is 
now  one  wide-spread  and  uniform  com- 
plaint of  the  injustice  inflicted  on  the  pub- 
lic by  an  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  cor- 
porate system. 

If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Sherwood's  plan 
and  policy  will  have  become  in  a little 
time,  by  its  popularity  with  the  masses, 
stronger  and  more  controlling  than  .all 
the  managing  Politicians  of  both  par- 
t'es  put  together.  These  notices  of  the 
Press  indicate  the  readiness  of  those  who 
sympathize  with  the  industrial  classes  to 
stand  by  them.  They  are  very  different 
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from  the  city  Press,  which  is  far  less  appre- 
ciative, and  much  of  it  suborned  into  the 
service  of  non-producing  capital.  There  is 
an  association  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
said  to  be  composed  of  ‘l  a hundred  men 
with  a hundred  millions.”  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  that  city  is  composed  of  a 
thousand  men.  We  do  not  intend  offence 
to  those  bodies  of  men  when  we  say  that  in 
our  belief  the  opinions  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  men  taken  from  the  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  the  country  would  bo  worth 
many  times  more  in  establishing  a policy 
for  the  benefit  of  producing  capital  and 
labor.  A fifth  or  more  of  the  property  of 
the  United  States  has  been  brought  into  the 
position  of  non-producing  capital  with  in- 
come dravm  from  the  producing  interests. 
Production  is  burdened  to  an  extent  that 
has  become  alarming  We  commend  Mr. 
Sherwood  for  his  championship  of  the  pro- 
ducing interests,  and  we  cannot  recommend 
too  strongly  that  they  should  stand  with 
him  and  support  him  in  his  movement.  If 
he  does  not  succeed  we  may  be  quite  cer- 
tain there  will  not  soon  be  another  to  ven- 
ture on  such  a great  and  formidable  under- 
taking. 

[From  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

RECIPROCAL  DUTIES. 

One-fifth  part  of  the  aggregate  property 
of  the  United  States  has  been  worked  by 
various  causes  into  the  form  of  non-produc- 
ing capital.  Twenty-seven  Hundred  Mil- 
lions, or  more,  consists  of  Government 
bonds  and  liabilities;  of  the  twelve  hun- 
dred millions,  or  thereabouts,  of  railway 
capital,  not  over  forty  per  cent,  lias  been 
utilized  in  aiding  production.  The  banks 
and  the  immense  capital  they  wield  with 
their  vici  us  system  of  discounts  on  short 
paper,  as  well  as  evil  practices  of  accom- 
modating gamblers  instead  of  producers, 
have  become  more  of  a drawback  than  an 
aid  to  the  producing  industries.  Bond- 
holders, to  a large  extent,  as  well  as  bank- 
ers, are  employing  the  Government  securi- 
ties to  aid  the  schemers  connected  with 
non-producing  capital,  in  mukingunworthy 
gains  off  of  producing  property  and  labor. 
Producing  capital,  discouraged  by  its  bur- 
dens, has  been  rapidly  abandoning  the 
pursuits  of  iudustiy,  until  production  in 
very  many  cases  has  neither  ' pital  nor 
motive  to  continue  under  its  mbarrass- 
ments.  What  is  10  be  the  r - of  this 
whole  vicious  platform  of  false  political 
economy,  and  how  long,  under  its  contin- 


uance, before  our  producing  interests  will 
be  brought  to  the  non-producing  level  of 
the  Mexican  p>pulation? 

The  income  from  industry,  in  the  main, 
has  always  been  moderate,  and  never,  under 
the  best  possible  system  can  it  be  inordi- 
nate ; yet,  upon  the  shoulders  of  industry 
and  producing  capital  overy  pecuniary  bur- 
den that  society  is  heir  to  is  obliged  to  be 
borne.  It  matters  not  as  to  the  process  or 
processes  by  which  these  burdens  are 
placed,  productions  cannot  escape  the  ex- 
actions, only  as  the  producing  interests 
may  rise  up  in  self-defense  and  demand 
reform.  There  is  now  a popular  necessity 
for  reform — a reform  tkat  shall  be  deep, 
radical,  and  founded  upon  a settled  policy 
of  aiding  the  producing  interests  alone  as 
the  only  means  of  rescuing  the  people  from 
burdens  impossible  for  them  to  bear. 

In  case  the  embarrassments  upon  pro- 
duction go  on  accumulating  the  bankers 
will  not.  be  allowed,  with  impunity,  to  turn 
a covetously  deaf  ear  to  the  popular  com- 
plaints. Their  system  will  go  by  the  board 
and  be  replaced  by  another  devised  on  the 
plan  of  assisting  production  instead  of 
bleeding  it.  The  bondholders  will  not  be 
permitted  to  fold  their  arms  and  make  the 
outcry  against  repudiation,  whilst  con- 
tributing to  the  very  causes  that  will  be 
certain,  without  solid  reform,  to  produce 
it.  Producing  industry  can  bear  to  a cer- 
tain extent  the  burdens  imposed  on  it,  but 
there  is  a limit  beyond  which  itcannot,  and 
will  not  endure.  More  especially  will  this 
be  the  case  where  tho  exactions  made  on 
it  are  in  a great  degree  the  offspring  of  in- 
sensate covetousness. 

It  is  the  natural  pride  of  every  true  and 
just-minded  American  citizen  to  maintain 
the  public  faith  inviolate.  Nothing  could 
be  more  difficult  to  obliterate  than  this  sen- 
timent of  honor,  founded  on  all  considera- 
tions of  public  policy  and  national  integ- 
rity. But,  in  maintaining  this  sentiment 
the  public  creditors  are  called  upon  to  do 
their  duty  [iractically,  and  with  a will,  in- 
stead of  merely  preaching  public  morality 
to  the  classes  iu  society  most  disparaged, 
ar.d  most  imposed  upon.  It  is  very  easy  to 
find  a remedy,  and  a quick  rurnedy  for  ex- 
isting evils,  in  case  we  can  bring  a fair  pro- 
portion of  non-producing  capital  to  the 
immediate  aid  of  producing  employment. 
The  bankers  and  bond  holders  of  the  United 
States  have  it  in  their  power,  by  their  com- 
bined influence  in  the  right  direction,  to 
make  the  whole  country  flourish  in  a little 
time,  and  thus  fortify  and  strengthen  the 
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security  of  their  capital  by  making  it  popu- 
lar instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  a sub- 
jeot  of  growing  execration. 

The  man  who  takes  his  mind’s  eye  off  the 
producing  interests  in  the  contemplation  of 
any  material  subject,  financial,  political,  or 
commercial,  is  at  random  at  once.  These 
interests,  being  the  foundation  of  all  others, 
and  sustaining  all  others,  are  the  only  start- 
ing point  lor  right  reasoning  in  all  collateral 
directions.  Our  banking  system  is  pre-sup- 
posed  to  be  founded  on  the  idea  and  theory 
of  being  an  aid,  in  some  way,  to  production. 
So  far  as  it  subserves  this  purpose  in  good 
faith  it  is  tolerable.  In  so  far  as  it  fails  to 
accomplish  this  it  is  a public  nuisance  that 
should  be  abated.  The  loaning  hanks  of 
Louisiana  were  the  only  really  popular 
banks  known  to  us,  and  their  operations  in 
past  years  afforded  a marked  contrast  to 
tho  prevalent  short-paper  discount  system. 
The  one  can  be  made  an  assisting  agency 
to  production;  the  other  only  assists  to 
break  it  down  where  aid  is  invoked.  Most 
business  can  turn  itself  but  once  in  a year, 
and  capital,  which  requires  to  be  turned  oft- 
ener  than  that,  as  a general  thing,  is  dele- 
terious to  production.  It  is  a common  say- 
ing among  bankers  that  “farmers  have  no 
business  to  borrow  money  of  banks.”  There 
is  truth  in  this,  considering  the  manner  in 
which  banks  are  managed.  It  might  how- 
ever be  replied,  “this  is  the  fault  of  the 
system,  and  any  I ank  which  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  aid  of  agriculture,  has  no 
moral  right  to  exist  at  ail.” 

While  we  call  with  earnestness  on  the 
producing  capital  and  labor  of  the  whole 
country  to  rally  and  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
own  interests,  we  admonish  the  holders  and 
managers  of  non-producing  capital  to  do 
their  duty  in  upholding  the  industrial 
classes.  The  producing  population,  under 
the  present  regime,  may  be  bled  iuto  insen- 
sibility as  to  the  claims  of  bondholders,  as 
Ivell  as  popular  frenzy  against  bankers. 
There  is  a way  to  avoid  this,  and  that  way 
B for  non-producing  capital  to  come  at  once, 
jnd  without  delay,  to  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
lucing  interests.  There  is  no  other  reme- 
ly,  and  meu  are  demented  if  they  suppose 
they  can  keep  up  this  gigantic  game  of 
popular  imposition.  We  would  say  things 
plainer  if  we  knew  how.  There  are  antag- 
onisms that  are  sure  to  go  into  warfare,  un- 
less they  are  reconciled  upon  > rmciptes  of 
justice.  Sound  policy,  as  well  as  common 
protecdon  and  common  thrift  require  that 
non-producing  capital  should  direct  its  ef- 
forts immediately  to  aiding  and  upholding 


the  producing  interests.  Should  this  be 
done,  as  it  can  and  ought  to  be  done,  the 
whole  country  may  be  made  to  thrive  and 
our  bonds  brought  to  par  in  gold,  as  also 
our  currency,  in  less  than  two  years. 

England,  after  the  close  of  the  European 
wars  in  1815,  found  herself  in  the  same  con- 
dition we  are  now  in,  financially,  with  the 
exception  of  those  vicious  contrivances  of 
bankers,  gamblers,  and  monopolists  to  ag- 
gravate the  disparagements  on  our  industry. 
'The  government  and  statesmen  of  England 
spruhg  at  once  to  the  aid  of  the  producing 
interests.  Vigorous  statesmanship  and  a 
Steady  support  of  these  interests  achieved 
results,  such  only,  as  could  have  upheld  the 
Government  and  its  financial  credit.  The 
only  movement  in  this  country  that  prom- 
ises to  be  effectual  in  the  right  direction,  in 
our  judgment,  is  the  one  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Sherwood.  We  cannot  too  earnestly 
advise  the  country  to  come  to  his  support 
and  sustain  him  in  Ids  efforts  to  give  the 
producing  interests  a benefit  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  we  admonish  non-producing  cap- 
ital to  do  its  duty  in  another. 


[From  the  Great  Republic.] 

PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

To  compare  any  living  man  with  DeWitt 
Clinton  would  be  almost  offensive  to  the 
sensibilities  of  the  numerous  admirers  of 
that  great  statesman ; yet,  the  parrallel 
holds  so  even  between  him  and  Mr.  Sher- 
wood that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  two  men.  Both 
have  proved  themselves  Public  Economists, 
excelling  all  others.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Clinton,  it  was  the  efficient  aid  he  brought 
to  agriculture  and  producing  industry  that 
made  his  name  great,  and  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered and  honored.  Mr.  Sherwood  has 
undertaken  the  same  task  on  a broader  and 
more  extensive  scale,  with  more  than  equal 
promises  of  success.  Such  men  will  ever 
be  the  truly  great  men  of  all  times,  lor 
their  works  will  live  after  them.  In  bold- 
ness of  plan  and  vigor  of  advocacy,  as  well 
as  in  the  practical  utility  of  their  measures 
the  resemblance  is  so  strong  that  we  cannot 
think  of  what  the  oue  did  without  thinking 
also  of  what  the  other  is  laboring  to  accom- 
plish. 
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{’From  the  American  Railroad  Journal.] 

PRODUCING  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR — 

CALL  FOR  A NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION. 

We  ha  ve  received  a copy  of  a Circular 
calling  for  a National  Convention  under  the 
auspices  of  the  “National  Cheap-Freight 
Railway  League,”  to  meet  in  the  City  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  I9th  of  May  next, 
to  take. measures  to  place  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  its  policy  under 
the  control  of  the  producing  interests.  '1  he 
Convention  will  ho  composed  of  such  offi- 
cers of  the  National  and  Auxiliary  “Cheap- 
Freight  Railway  Leagues”  as  may  be 
pleased  to  attend,  together  with  five  dele- 
gates to  be  sent  from  each  Congressional 
District  in  t lie  United  States.  Every  earn- 
est advocate  of  the  producing  classes  who 
may  he  present,  whether  formally  elected 
or  otherwise,  will  be  welcomed  to  a seat  in 
the  Convention. 

We  have  been  anticipating  that  this 
movement  would  sooner  or  later  take  place. 
Tnere  seems  to  be  a fatality  to  great  meas- 
ures of  statesmanship  when  reliance  is 
made  ou  mere  party  politicians.  It  is  sel- 
dom the  case  lliat  any  party  is  strung 
enough,  or  harmonious  enough,  to  inaugu- 
rate a State  or  National  policy,  unless  such 
party  is  brought  into  existence,  or  organi- 
zation, with  the  specific  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing it. 

While  wc  have  regarded  the  proposed 
National  system  of  Cheap-freight.  Railways 
the  most  powerful  and  beneficial  agency  wo 
have  ever  contemplated  as  an  aid  to  pro- 
duction and  increase  of  wealth,  we  have 
not  felt  great  confidence  that  it  would  be 
carried  to  a consummation  until  it  made 
its  own  party.  Politicians  have  so  many 
matters  to  think  of,  merely  personal  to  them- 
selves, that  they  have  little  time  to  devote 
to  the  great  measures  of  statesmanship  upon 
which  the  material  interests  of  the  whole 
nation  depend  for  development.  It  re- 
joices us  to  see  this  movement,  and  the  pro- 
posed national  organization  in  behalf  of  the 
producing  industries.  The  good  that  may 
result  from  it  is  almost  incalculable.  Wc 
trust  that  it  may  be  warmly  supported  by 
every  producing  class. 


Prom  tho  Groat  Republic. 

ANOTHER  CALL  FOR  A NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

We  have  repeatedly  admonished  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
material  measures  to  increase  production. 


While  the  party  has  stood  in  a position 
that  gave  it  every  facility  to  add  material 
statesmanship  to  its  just  humanitarian  pol- 
icy, it  seems  to  be  overlooking  or  ignoring 
the  cohesive  element  that  would  b nd  it 
together.  With  its  two-tl.irds  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  will  l>e  held 
responsible  tor  omission  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  producing  labor  and  capital,  and  will 
not  be  excused  for  any  neglect  so  to  do. 
If  the  producing  interests  are  driven  from 
the  halls  of  Congress,  and  are  to  be  put  off 
to  d more  convenient  time  for  the  benefit 
of  managing  politicians,  wc  may  expect 
that  the  producing  interests  will  go  into 
organization,  independent  of  a 1 present 
parties,  except  the  party  of  their  own  for- 
mation. 

The  call,  which  we  publish  in  another 
column,  for  a convention  to  be  he'd  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  19th  of  May, next,  emanating 
from,  an.  organization  that  commands  so 
wide  an  influence  throughout  the  United 
States,  will  be  respected.  Yv  ha  ‘ vor  the 
politicians  think,  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  will  go 
with  the  “ Cheap- freight  Railway  League. 
Wc  are  fully  acquainted  w.tli  the  carel’u 
preparations  made  by  that  organization,  as 
well  as  its  just  end  patriotic  purp>  sts,  or. 
which  it  is  now  ready  to  go  to  the  country. 
Wc  know  its  facility  and  power  to  pone- 
irate  every  neighborhood  of  the  whole 
Union  ; and  more  than  that,  we  know  with 
much  certainty  that  it  will  strike  a chord 
of  sympathy  in  nearly  every  industrious 
family. 

The  avowal  in  this  call  need  not  be  mis- 
taken. The  design,  as  stated,  is  “to  bring 
ike  Government  and  its  •policy  under  the 
control  of  producing  capital  and  labor  '1 
The  producing  industries  of  the  counjry'arc 
being  goaded  into  resistance  to  the  injurious 
arrangements  and  practices  ot  non-produc- 
ing capital.  Necessity  is  coinpolling  th  em 
to  make  the  issue,  In  case  they  cannot  be 
cared  for  by  either  of  tho  existing  parties, 
we  are  satisfied  that  they  have  strength, 
numbers,  and  competent  leadership  to  make 
a party  of  their  own,  and  numerous  enough 
to  supersede  both  the  present  organiz  tions. 

Had  the  Cheap-freight  Railway  scheme 
not  been  brought  before  the  public,  politi- 
cians might  have  been  permitted  to  wrangle 
on  through  controversies  barr  n of  all  aid 
to  production.*  It  is  now  different.  The 
league  lias  been  probing  to  the  bottom  and 
exposing  the  evils  to  which  producing  in- 
dustries are  subjected,  and  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  tho  remedy.  The  people  have 
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■ tad  their  hopes  of  relief  excited  with  the 
promise  of  new  aids  to  producing  capital 
and  lal»r.  They  will  not  now  be  put  off. 
We  think  it  a stupid  calculation  to  suppose 
boat  t!  e do  tressed  in  lustries  can  he  divert' d 
from  a s uise  o t teir  own  distress  by  a party 
o'utn  >r  that  has  neither  food,  shelter,  nor 
clothing  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

COAL  IN°LONDON, 

Mr.  Galt,  one  of  the  prominent  public 
economists  of  England  says:  “We  can 
buy  oonl  at  the  pit’s  mouth  and  transport 
it  to  the  Metropolis  for  seven  or  eight  shil- 
lings ($2.00)  per  ton  ; but,  as  a general 
t-ult  wo  pay  tour  times  that  price  in  Loudon. 
The  price  lhe  poor  pay  for  small  quantities 
they  a e able  to  purchase  at  a time  during 
a severe  winter,  the  extent  to  which  they 
ire  chealcd,  and  the  sufferings  they  in  cou- 
eequeuee  endure  are  matters  every  one  are 
well  acquainted  with.  Monopoly  charges 
them  tli roo  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  in  or- 
dinary times,  and  in  extraordinary,  as  much 
as  it  can  lay  on.” 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  New 
Bnglaud  States  are  just  as  badly  imposed 
upon,  cheated  and  defrauded  by  the  mo- 
nopolists, as  London  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Monopoly  and  corruption  arc 
aynpnimous  terms,  and  every  monopolist 
is  virtually  a corruptionist;  fit  least, 
the  one  is  the  concomitant  of  the  other. 
They  gohinfi  in  hand,  and  are  accompan.ed 
by  lhe  cha  i'y  soup-ladle,  to  explain  the 
definition  and  meaning  of  the  words.  It 
has  been  expl  lined  over  and  over  again, 
that  coal  can  be  laid  down  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  or  dumped  into  vessels  at  $2.25  per 
ton.  Senator  Nye’s  coal  thoroughfare  bill, 
if  pa.-wd,  would  accomplish  this  object.  It 
would  save  more  to  the  six  millions  of  peo- 
ple interested  than  all  the  net  profils  on  the 
foreign  commerce  that  center  at  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  Do  lhe  people 
expect  that  Congress,  which,  like  all  other 
legislative  bodies  in  America,  is  virtually 
onder  the  control  of  the  monopolists,  will 
move  until  compelled  by  the  people?  When 
the  people  conclude  to  light  tor  their  rights 
and  interest-1,  in  place  of  fighting  one 
another  lor  the*  benefit  of  managing  placo- 
hunters,  they  will  begin  to  improve  their 
condidoa  by  the  action  of  the  Government 

— NOT  BlSFOuE.  * 

*o* — : 

[From  Fluke’s  Daily  Bulletin.] 

PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country, 


and  the  angry  contest  of  parties,  it  may 
not  be  premature  to  express  our  preference 
ol  a candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Sherwood,  late  of  th's  city,  and  still  iden- 
tified with  all  her  interests,  has  announced 
himself  asaoand.dute  for  that  high  office, 
and  there  are  indications  that  he  will  receive 
a warm  and  strong  support ; more  especi- 
ally from  the  “ producing”  classes. 

We  are  well  aware  of  Mr.  Sherwood’scourse 
dm  ing  the  war  and  since  its  termination. 
Wo  have  not  the  remotest  idea  that  be  will 
recede  from  the  views  expressed  in  his  an- 
nouncement. We  know,  as  do  all  others 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Sherwood, 
that  he  is  an  earnest,  sincere  man,  and 
that,  whatever  his  course,  it  is  dictated  by 
calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  a sense  of 
duty  and  the  purest  motives. 

The  questions  that  have  been  sprung 
upon  Congress  and  the  people,  in  the  midst 
of  unprecedented  emergencies,  have  un- 
avoidably been  attended  with  widely  differ- 
ent views,  and  given  rise  to  political  animos- 
ities, which,  under  the  stimulus  of  party 
and  personal  ambition,  may  be  carried  to 
a most  unprofitable,  if  not  dangerous  ex- 
tent. 

In  our  judgment  it  becomes  the  people 
at  once  to  abandon  fruitless  contention  for 
some  policy  of  common  and  assured  advan- 
tage, and  one  that  affords  a wider  and  bet- 
ter basis  foi  popular  agreement. 

Mr.  Sherwood  comes  b fore  the  country 
on  a proposed  policy  now  more  widely 
and  earnestly  advocated  the*  any  other. 
The  “National  System  of  Cheap-Freight 
Railways”  promises  results  greater  and 
more  beneficial  to  the  whole  country  than 
any  before  proposed.  There  seems  to  be 
no  well-founded  objection  to  it  on  the  score 
either  of  utilAy  or  practicability.  The 
common  advantages  and  popular  accept- 
ance of  the  scheme  were  stated,  a short 
time  sinec,  in  the  columns  of  the  Richmond 
Whig,  thus:  “Here  is  a grand  scheme 
which,  fortunately,  has  no  connection  with 
party  politics,  and  which  men  of  alt  politi- 
cal complexions  may  unite  in  advancing. 
The  extremest  Radicals  of  the  Southwest- 
ern States  and  West  Virginia,  the  most  im- 
practicable Virginian  Confederates,  the 
most  violent  “loyalists,”  and  our  black 
citizens,  may  all  harmon  ze  and  co-operate 
in  carrying  out  this  project.  It  promises 
benefits  to  every  interest,  to  every  class, 
every  color,  and  affords  common  and  neu- 
tral ground  on  wh.ch  all  may  stand.” 

We  deem  it  providential  that  such  a man 
as  Mr.  Sherwood  should  have  come  forth  at 
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this  particular  time  to  direct  attention  to 
new  and  promising  themes  of  discussion. 
It  is  our  earnest  conviction  that  no  other 
man,  if  placed  in  power,  would  command 
greater  confidence,  or  contribute  so  largely 
and  so  quickly  to  the  revival  of  prosperity. 
We  would  therefore  urge  every  man  iutho 
South  to  come  to  his  support.  Most  es- 
pecially do  we  urge  this  recommendation 
upon  that  class  now  placed  under  political 
disabilities.  A man  who  has  so  faithfully 
labored  to  devise  and  inculcate  a policy  of 
public  beneficence,  can  certainly  be  trusted 
to  do  justice  to  the  rightful  claims  of  every 
well-disposed  citizen. 

The  Republican  party  could  urge  nothing 
against  Mr.  Sherwood,  while  the  Democratic 
party  would  have  little  to  object  to,  in 
a man  who  has  been  a life-long  Democrat, 
and  still  clings  to  every  generous  principle 
of  a genuine  Democracy.  The  broad,  essen- 
tial principles  that  underlie  both  parties, 
are  in  reality  the  same.  Tr  o Democracy 
and  true  Republicanism  differ  in  nothing 
but  name,  and  may  readily  unite  upon  any 
sound  man,  whoso  platform  is  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

Wo  aro  now  supposed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
one  of  the  most  violent  political  conflcts 
that  ever  agitated  the  country.  Many  per- 
sons seem  anxiously  lookingfor  some  escape 
from  the  dangers  of  a furious  party  contest, 
heightened  by  the  acrimony  produced  by 
the  late  convulsions,  and  the  opposing  ideas 
that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  them.  Some  have 
suggested  a foreign  war  ; others  the  policy 
of  creating  in  the  public  mind  an  ambition 
for  acquiring  new  territory.  There  is  a 
much  better  ground  for  reconciliation  than 
either.  Sensible  men,  who  regard  the  peo- 
ple as  something  else  than  mere  puppets  for 
demagogues  to  play  with,  see  at  a glance 
the  necessity  of  stimulating  our  industries, 
and  invigorating  production,  in  order  to 
retrieve  the  losses  of  the  war,  rather  than 
carry  on  new  wars,  by  way  of  amusing  the 
people.  They  rea  the  necessity  of  building 
up  tko  country  we  have,  rather  than  go  into 
expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  new  terri- 
tory. Statesmanship  is  what  is  now  re 
quired — statesmanship  of  a practical  and 
utilitarian  character.  In'  our  estimation, 
Mr.  Sherwood  is  the  only  man  whose  na  me 
has  b“en  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency,  who  stands  on  the  right  ground. 


MONOPOLY  AND  ANTI-MONOPOLY. 

By  a comparison  of  the  products  of  the 
respective  States  m 1856-67  the  difference 


was  astonishing.  The  average  product  to 
each  inhabitant  of  the  States  mentioned 
was  as  follows : 


The  people  of  Massachusetts  earned  $166  60 
“ Rhode  Island  “ 161  Cl 

“ Connecticut  “ 156  05 

“ New  Jersey  ‘‘  120  82 

. “ Maryland  “ 83  85 

“ Delaware  “ 85  27 

“ Louisiana  “ 65  30 

“ Mississippi  “ 67  50 

“t  Virginia  “ 59  42 

The  monopoly  of  labor,  called  slavery, 
was  profitable  to  afow  individuals,  so  much 
so,  that  it  concentrated  the  wealth  of  the 
South  in  few  hands,  while  the  result  was  to 
prevent  a system  of  diversified  industries 
from  being  raised  up  whereby  profitable 
employment  could  be  given  to  the  whole 
population.  Deficiency  in  production  and 
injury  to  the  commonwealth  of  ‘bates  was 
the  consequence.  The  Soutli  i uffored  from 
deficiency  of  production  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  millions,  while  slavery  ex- 
isted, as  the  result  of  the  ra  mopoly  system 
of  labor,  or  the  consequences  flowing 
from  it. 


r.FFECTS  OF  FIlEIOnT  MONOPOLY  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE AND  MINING. 

Freight  monopoly,  and  high  freights  con- 
sequent thereon,  aro  to-day  robbing  agricul- 
ture and  mining  of  more  than  one-half  of  their 
legitimate  net  profirs,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  production.  These  not  prafi  s may  be 
doublod  under  a practicable  system  of  cheap 
freights,  but  which  can  only  bo  accom- 
plished by  tko  masses  of  the  people  rising 
up  and  demanding  it;  moro  than  that, 
they  mast  take  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  control  its  policy. 

A FACE  TO  FACE  TALK  ABOUT  PARTIES. 

The  time  was  when  “ oppasi.ion  to  mon- 
opoly and  justice  to  all  the  business  rela- 
tions of  society”  was  the  leading  p inciple 
of  philosophic  Democracy,  insiead  of  main- 
taining this  ground,  the  monbpolisrs  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  men  i;> Mists  of  the 
old  AYhig  party  joined  hands  in  subverting, 
by  the  growth  and  encouragement  of  mon- 
opolies, nearly  every  principle  pertaining 
to  tfe  protection  of  the  mis  his.  There  i3 
nowone  wide-spread  complaint.  Common- 
wealths are  being  impoverishc  1,  while  the 
monopolists,  with  their  pow  t of  activity 
and  corruption,  aro  bent  on  maintaining 
the  advantages  they  have  surreptitiously 
obtained  over  the  masses  of  t'.ie  people. — 
The  leadership  of  the  present  Republican 
party  is  literally  crammed  w.Ji  monopolists 
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and  their  subservient  tools,  while  the  De- 
mocratic party,  standing  on  the  bare  tra- 
dition of  a name,  seems,  under  its  present 
leader  h p,  to  be  as  barren  of  any  principle 
or  policy  for  relief  as  the  desert  of  Sahara 
for  a wheat  crop  the  coining  season. 

SIIA1.L  Tnn  PARTY  OF  STATESMANSHIP  OR  TRUE 
DEMOCRACY  REFORMED  ? 

This  event  must  be  brought  about  sooner 
'or  later.  The  people  will  not  submit  to  a 
perpetuity  of  impoverishing  imposition. — 
They  have  already  borne  it  to  the  point  of 
exaspe.atod  indignation.'  A %’ay  for  re- 
form is  now  pointed  out;  away  that  is 
practicable,  feasible,  democratic,  and  just. 
The  Republican  party  is  not  competent  to 
the  great  business  of  reform,  owing  to  the 
incongruous  material,  monopolists  and  ant  i- 
monopolistsof  whi.-h  its  leadership  is  com- 
posed. it  w.ll  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the 
exciting  causes  that  brought  it  together 
subside.  The  Democratic  party,  as  such, 
is  in  no  condition  or  frame  of  mind  to  go 
intotho  business  of  re  form.  Its  leadership, 
like  that,  of  the  Republican  party,  sannot  be 
depended  upon  for  measures  of  material 
statesmanship,  for,  like  the  Republican 
party,  iis  prominent  material  is  much  of  it 
held  by  the  monopolists  in  the  “ bonds  of  in- 
iquity.” It  is  self-evident  that  the  c ountry 
will  tied  no  essential  relief  from  its  difficul- 
ties u.itd  the  Government  and  its  policy  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  producing  in- 
dustry a..d  producing  capital. 

WHEN  SHALL  THE  REFORM  PARTY  BE  ORGAN- 
IZED ? 

We  are  told  that  “ we  must  wait  for  re- 
construction.” The  party  in  power  has  had 
more  than  two  years  already,  and  has 'the 
balance  of  this  and  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress to  do  up  its  work.  It  needs  no  fur- 
ther lease  of  power  to  do  this  business,  or 
to  do  it  on  ihe  principles  avowed  in  its 
policy,  so  far  as  the  political  organization 
of  the  Southern  States  is  concerned.  Let 
it  proceed  and  finish  what  it  has  under- 
taken. it  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tense of  •‘unfinished  business”  as  an  apol- 
ogy for  blocking  toe  wheels  of  reform. 

HEALTHY  RECONSTRUCTION  IMPOSSIBLE  WITH- 
OUT REFORM  STATESMANSHIP  TO  ACCOM- 
PANY IT. 

The  great  error  of  the  leading  Republi- 
cans is  tho  belief  that  effective  reconstruc- 
tion can  be  brought  about  without  vigorous 
measures  of  material  Ptajtesmansh  p to  ac- 
company it.  We  have  millions  of  people 
in  the  Uifited  States  who  have  been  in 


error,  and  those  errors  will  not  subside,  or 
be  abated,  nor  will  the  angry  conflict  of 
opinion  be  assuaged  until  a common  ground 
is  found  upon  which  the  bulk  of  our  coun- 
trymen can  stand  in  unity.  There  is  no 
other  common  ground  than  the  material 
interests  of  the  people.  Material  states- 
manship, which  proposes  measures  of  ac- 
knowledged utility,  promotion  of  the  com- 
mon interests,  is  the  only  platform  upon 
which  the  masses  can  affiliate  and  be  per- 
suaded to  reason  together.  When  people 
are  brought  upon  this  common  ground  of 
common  interest  nearly  all  the  asperity  of 
party  temper  is  taken  away,  ar.d  men  will 
become  politically  useful,  who  hare  not 
been  so  heretofore.  It  is  a poor  philoso- 
pher and  a worse  partisan  who  cannot  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  this  course.  Po- 
litical reconstruction  without  it  will  be 
barren  of  all  good  fruits,  and  a mere  con- 
tinuation of  a conflict  as  fruitless  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  deleterious  in  the 
past. 


WHAT  TO  DO  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

Whenever  a candidate  for  office  puts  hif 
name  before  the  public,  or  allows  it  to  be 
placed  there  by  others,  it  is  a fair  question 
to  ask  him,  “what  do  you  propose  to  do, 
and  how  do  you  propose  to  do  it  ?”  Every 
man  in  his  senses  will  agree  that  we  need 
greater  production,  a m wo  invigorated  de- 
velopinent  of  cur  resources,  more  effective 
aids  to  producing  industry  ; and  yet  how 
few  candidates  there  are  who  Will  meet  the 
question  frankly  and  avow  the  course  or 
policy  they  propose  to  pursue.  Even  par- 
ties, on  this  subject,  are  almost  as  reticent 
as  individuals.  Platforms  are  drawn  up  by 
managers  of  conventions  that  mean  some- 
thing or  nothing  •according  to  the  different 
interpretations  that  may  lie  put  upon  them. 
Politicians,  of  all  things,  most  di.iike  to  be 
specific.  Few  have  the  moral  courasre  to 
meet  and  put  back  aggressive  wrong.  Most 
of  them  fear  the  monopolists,  and  arc  pusil- 
lanimous where  a conflict  with  tho  power 
of  monopoly  is  involved.  They  will  allow 
the  people  to  be  betrayed,  cheated,  swindled 
and  imposed  upon  raiber  than  encounter 
the  active  hostility  of  a tew  men  armed  with 
the  power  cf  money. 

It  wras  said  by  a Republican  member  of 
Congress  the  other  day  hat  “should  the 
Republican  par*y  adopt  the  rheap-treight 
system  proposed,  it  would  lose  the  Repub- 
bciin  party  fifty  votes  in  h sdis  rict.”  These 
hi.y  monopolists  ije  what  Ihe  poor  man 
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was  afraid  of.  He  had  no  wholesome  dread 
of  the  hundred  thousand  people  of  his  dis- 
trict who  are  being  defrauded  out  of  more 
than  one-half  of  their  legitimate  net  profits 
of  business.  These  were  harmless,  con- 
fiding people.  It  was  the  monopolist  only 
that  he  feared.  Producing  capital  and  in- 
dustry are  now  depressed  to  a degree  un- 
paralleled in  this  country.  They  have  a 
battle  ta  fight  that  will  require  bold  chain 
piouship.  Men  are  good  for  nothing  in  the 
White  House,  in  Congress,  in  the  Govern- 
or's chair,  or  in  any  legislative  body,  who 
will  not  stand  squarely  up  to  the  support 
of  producing  industry  iu  the  great  battle, 
offensive  and  defensive,  that  must  now  be 
fought  in  its  behalf. 

Another  Republican  Congressman  a little 
time  since  announced  himself  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  national  system  of  cheap- 
freight  railways,  though  he  fully  agreed  as 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  vast  system  of 
luouopoltes  that  had  been  raised  up  under 
State  legislation.  ‘‘  How  do  you  propose  to 
remedy  theev.l  and  stop  the  imposition?” 
asked  an  inquirer.  tl  Tear  up  the  railroads,’  ’ 
said  this  Congressional  reformer.  Only 
think  of  this.  What  a wise,  discriminat- 
ing constituency  this  member  must  have 
had  when  it  selected  him  for  Congress.  lie 
would  carry  his  constituency  back  to  the 
days  of  horse  and  mule-team  transportation 
ifter  the  railway  has  positively  been  made 
to  achieve  some  -5  per  cent,  of  its  actual 
capacity  of  doing  business.  A reformer,  to 
be  a useful  man  in  public  life,  should  know 
how  to  improve  without  destroying.  The 
honorable  member  had  never  thought  of 
this.  Lfe  coutd  see  the  evils  which  every- 
body else  could  see,  but  ho  never  thought 
of  a remedy  whereby  a good  thing  could  be 
made  many  times  better. 

Honorable  members  of  the  dominant  par- 
ty in  Congress,  in  great  numbers,  have  de- 
clared themselves  opposed  to  any  new  issues 
in  the  coining  campaign,  as  though  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  material  interests  of  the 
country  was  only  an  incidental  subject  for 
'Congressional  contemplation.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  We  have  had  negro 
politics,  pro  and  con,  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  until  the  minds  of  men  of 
both  parties  seem  to  run  in  a groove,  or 
like  a cart-wheel  iu  a rut.  To  think  of  any- 
thing but  the  negro,  either  for  or  against 
him,  would  require  a new  line  of  political 
ideas.  This  would  impose  a now  task  in 
the  process  of  thinking,  and  absorb  much 
of  the  time  of  politicians  now  employed  in 
maneeavemg.  It  would  be  irksome  to 


make  the  change,  or  even  to  add  a little 
variety  to  the  entertainment.  But  quere — 
How  long  will  even  the  colored  people  stand 
the  proposed  embargo  on  material  states- 
manship? The  colored  delegates  in  the  late 
Alabama  Convention,  as  als  > the  colored 
delegates  in  the  National  Council  of  the 
Union  League  of  America  declared  very 
specifically  their  views  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a'  national  system  of  cheap-freight 
railways.  Hadn’t  the  Caucasian  race  better 
follow  the  example?  It  would  be  well,  per- 
haps, to  hurry  up  the  matter  lest  our  colored 
friends,  when  they  get  to  be  monopolists, 
may  change  their  s°ntiments. 

Perhaps  a little  wholesome  advice  to  the 
people  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  case 
the  popular  sentiment  concurs  in  the  belief 
that  Congressional  action,  immediate  and 
effective,  is  required  in  behalf  of  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  country,  it  would  be 
well  to  press  every  candidate,  Senator  and 
member  of  Congress  with  tho  question — 
“ What  do  you  propose  to  do,  and  how  do 
you  propose  to  do  it?”  Any  candidate 
who  cannot  give  a reasonable  answer  to 
these  questions,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  un- 
fit to  be  a candidate. 


THE  BOURBON  OP  AMERICA. 

Every  country  has  its  Bourbons.  Amer- 
ica is  no  less  exempt  to-day  than  is  Eng- 
land, or  than  Frauce  was  when  tho  turbu- 
lence of  an  oppressed  and  indignant,  but 
misguided  people,  entered  on  a blind,  fren- 
zied and  bloody  reform.  The  wicked  spirit 
of  monopoly,  with  its  everlasting  traiu  of 
political  corruptions,  is  the  Bourbon  of 
America.  It  has  suborned — more  than  that 
— it  owns  and  controls  the  loading  presses 
of  the  country,  and  they  have  generally 
ceased  to  be  reliable  where  the  substantial 
rights  an  1 interests  of  the  masses  are  con- 
cerned. The  loading  talent  of  the  bar  is 
hired  into  the  service  of  monopoly,  and 
even  judges  are  not  at  all  times  impervious 
to  the  temptations  of  a bribe.  Monopoly 
draws  its  ill-gotten  exactions  from  produc- 
ing industry  and  can  afford  to  pay  high, 
while  the  people  who  never  have  a hired 
advocate  are  contemned  by  those  who  re- 
ceived the  wages  of  iniquity  as  a class  who 
are  not  grateful  to  their  advocates.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  the  common  Interests  of 
the  people  suffer? 

We  have  now  an  oppressed  and  exasper- 
ated people.  Mdlions  o'f  them  do  not  com- 
prehend the  cause  of  oppressfco,  neither 
do  they  understand  the  true  remedy.  They 
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are  in  danger  of  being  driven  into  extrava- 
gancies that  will  afford  no  relief,  but  make 
matters  worse.  Of  all  things  it  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  c induct  reform,  keeping  to  the  true 
line  of  improvement,  and  of  so  managing 
as  to  preserve  what  is  good  and  to  cast  out 
tho  evil.  This  requires  the  most  deliberate 
judgment,  blended  with  comprehensive  fore- 
sight, to  which  must  be  added  the  pa*ience 
of  a Job  with  the  pertinacity  of  a Rowland 
Hill.  A word  to  the  people.  You  have 
no  hired  advocates.  You  never  will  have 
any,  and  your  business  will  never  be  done 
until  you  rise  in  your  strength  and  do  it 
yourselves.  Never!  Never  11  Never  11! 


THE  HOG-FIGHT  BETWEEN  VAN- 
DERBiLL'  AND  DREW. 

The  basis  of  this  squabble  was  a propo- 
sit  on  on  tho  part  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Pennsylvania  Roads  to  the  Erie  lor  an- 
other live  years  agreement  to  put  up  the 
price -of  freights  and  fares,  but  a disagree- 
ment as  to  (he  division  of  the  spoils,  fids 
disagreement  led  to  the  conflict  that  is  now 
going  on,  and  which  has  excited  more  in- 
terest through  the  suborned  presses,  law- 
yers, judges,  and  Legislatures  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  than  a hundred  such  con- 
troversies merit.  The  people,  however  much 
excited,  have  no  real  interest  iu  this  light, 
lor  it  is  a mere  “hawk  and  snake”  business, 
so  far  as  they  are  coi|cerned.  Already 
more  money  has  been  expended  by  these 
monopolisms  in  lighting  one  auother,  ten 
times  over,  th  in  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  mdoctrinated  the  whole  people  of 
the  United  Slates  as  to  the  utility  and  prac- 
ticability of  a national  system  of  cheap- 
freight  railways.  The  people  will  oo  much 
better  by  giving  immediate  attention  to  a 
subject  mat  pertains  to  their  common  in- 
terests than  by  sympathising  with  either  of 
these  parties  to  the  great  hog-light  It  would 
be  dignifying  the  matter  too  much  to  call  it  a 
dog-light. 


PACIFIC  RAILROADS. 

Kroni  th  > N.  Y.  Stockholder. 

‘‘In  his  recent  remarks  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Washburne,  of  Wis., 
asserted  that  the  Government  has  paid  an 
average  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  per 
mile  lor  building  these  railroads,  besides  the 
land  grants  ; and  that  they  do  not  cost,  to 
build,  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  per 
mile;  that  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
companies  ‘ had  charged  the  company  with 
$■500,000,  as  a sum  expended  by  him  in 


Washington,  in  a confidential  way,  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  1864  and  that  on 
the  western  plains  the  railroads  had  actually 
increased  the  cost  of  freight  and  travel. 
‘ Since  the  old  means  of  transportation,  ox 
teams,  &c.,  were  driven  off  by  the  railroad, 
tho  people  had  actually  to  pay  more  for 
transportation  than  before.’” 

Wltat  right  has  Mr.  Washburne,  or  the 
Republican  party  in  Congress,  to  o >mp!ain 
of  this  road.  It  was,  in  its  inception,  per- 
haps, as  foul  a job  as  ever  entertained  the 
cupidity  of  Congress,  and  was  purposely 
placed  on  principles  for  both  construction 
and  management  to  bleed  the  Treasury  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  benefit  of  jobbers, 
and  to  make  dividends  on  fictitious  capita! 
for  the  benefit  of  a ring.  It  has  been 
managed,  thus  lar,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal design,  and  the  complaint  should  come 
from  the  people  and  the  remedy  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  people.  Now,  when  tho  cheap- 
freight  railway  is  proposed  in  connection 
with  a plan  that  stands  on  political  morality, 
outs  off  all  jobbery,  dispenses  with  the  aid 
of  Congressional  shysters,  and  proposes  no 
division  of  fictitious  stock  to  Senators  and 
.Members  of  Congress,  and  which  has  no 
half  million  dollars  ‘‘to  use  in  a confidm- 
tial  way  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill,"' 
its  advocates  are  told  that  “Congress  has 
no  time  to  attend  to  it.”  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Pacific  Road  Bill  was 
passed  on  the  eve  of  a Presidential  cam- 
paign, quite  as  busy  a time  lor  politicians 
as  the  present,  and  when  we  also  had  other 
campaigns  on  hand  to  engage  tho  attention 
of  the  National  Legislature.  It  is  sug- 
gested to  the  honorable  Members  and  Sena- 
tors that  the  people  are  beginning  to  look 
very  sharply  to  the  influences  and  motives 
by  which  they  are  governod. 


RAILWAY  INIQUITY. 

From  ths  Great 

We  are  iu  receipt  of  a pamphlet  contain- 
ing an  address  of  lion.  Josiah  Qumccy,  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Trad  a of  tho  c.tv  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Western  Railroad  Company,  w..ose  road 
forms  a part  of  the  line  running  from  Bos- 
ton to  Albany.  It  will  be  re  mom  he  rod  thai 
something  over  a year  ago  Mr.  Quincey 
caimj  out  with  a clear  elucidation,  showing 
iu  what  manner  tho  Boston  and  Albany 
route  could  be  utilized,  and  unde  more 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 
Tue  statements  of  this  eoiinent  political 
economist  attracted  a wide-spread  attention 
and  an  equally  wide-apreai  approval.  Hie 
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ideas  were  regarded  by  many  as  the  “ ca- 
tering wedge  ” to  railway  reform,  and  peo- 
ple began  tv  look  for  Massachusetts  to  take 
some  healthy  step  to  correct  existing  evils. 
Instead  of  this,  the  Legislature  of  that  State 
passed  a law  authorizing  an  increase  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  the  extent  of  $2,800,000.  This  in- 
crease of  capilal  stock  was  obtained  for  the 
avowed  purp  'se  of  “ completing  the  r >ad 
with  a second  track,  equipping  the  same, 
and  to  make  such  addition  to  the  facilities 
of  the  road  as  the  increasing  business  should 
render  necessary,”  &c. 

Now  mark  the  result.  Instead  of  selling, 
and  appropriating  the  avails  of  this  stock 
in  improving  the  road,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Quincey,  it  was  div'ded  up  among  the  pres- 
ident, directors,  and  stockholders,  “ w th- 
out  requiring  one  cent  in  return.”  This 
process,  as  stated,  i mooses  a tax  of  ‘‘  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum  on 
the  business  of  the  State”  to  pay  a divi- 
dend on  the  fiction  thus  created.  This 
case  is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
New  York  Central,  after  consolidation, 
where  nine  and  one-half  millions  were 
brought,  by  a process  somewhat  similar, 
into  the  fiction  account  of  that  virtuous 
corporation. 

It  is  through  such  manoeuvres  as  these, 
and  other  ceases,  that  railway  fiction  has 
been  multiplied  in  England  and  the  United 
States  to  over  forty  per  cent,  of  the  assumed 
cost  of  the  railways  on  the  average.  The 
railways  of  the  United  States  are  straining 
exactions  on  the  commerce  and  business 
of  the  people  in  order  to  pay  dividends  on 
over  four  hundred  millions  of  fiction,  and 
not  satisfied  with  this,  are  manipulating 
Legislatures  for  an  increase  of  fiction  on 
every  possible  occasion,  as  though  the  busi- 
ness of  legislation  was  established  to  plun- 
der the  people  instead  of  protecting  and 
promoting  their  interests. 


A TEST  OP  TRUE  DEMOCRACY. 

The  proposed  anti-monopoly  equal  rights, 
equal  speed  system  of  cheap-freight  rail- 
ways Will  more  severely  test  the  question 
whether  a man  is  a true  Democrat  thau  any 
measure  heietofore  proposed.  The  Repub- 
lican party  stands  to-day  on  high  ground, 
as  it  respects  the  iu  lividual  rights  of  the 
individual  mm,  and  the  protection  and 
means  of  protection  which  should  be  ac- 
corded. On  the  po.nt  of  making  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  coextensive  with  citizen- 
ship, the  Republican  party  is  Democratized, 


while  the  Democratic  party  stands,  nega- 
tively, on  the  bare  tradition  of  a name 
When  we  come  to  the  business  relations 
of  society,  the  Republican  party  embraces 
in  its  organization  a force  as  anti-deuio- 
cratic,  and  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
c mmonwealths,  as  aristocracy  itself.  The 
spirit  of  monopoly  demoralized  the  olci 
Democratic  organization.  It  was  the  bane 
of  the  old  Whig  party,  and  will  work  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  Republican  party. 
No  party  can  stand  for  any  great  length  of' 
time  that  allows  itself  to  be  poisoned  by 
the  anti-democratic  spirit  and  principles  of 
monopoly. 


From  the  New  York  Stockholder. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  nation  ha* 
entered  on  a new  phase  of  investigation 
that  indicates  ft  broader,  deeper,  and  more 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  means  of  hand- 
ling the  products  of  the  count  y and  invig- 
orating production  than  ever  liefore  mani- 
fested iu  any  nation,  and  which,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  will  lead  to  the  adopt  ioi,  of 
plans  and  government  enterprises  that  will 
place  the  United  States, in  pointof  material 
ec  momy,  as  much  in  advance  of  other  coun- 
tries as  they  now  stand  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government.  We  need  not  be1 
astonished  at  this,  for  it  is  the  natural  cor- 
ollary fl-wing  from  the  legitimate  power 
of  the  people  intelligently  seeking  for  sys- 
tems productive  of  the  greatest  popular 
advantage. 

We  have  had  put  into  our  hands  three 
numbers  of  the  monthly  circular  issucM  by 
the  ‘‘National  Anti  - Monopoly  Cheap- 
Freight  Railway  League.”  This  organi- 
zation is  frmed  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  a national  system  of  cheap-freight 
railways,  on  the  princip.e  and  plan  of  the 
b.  11s  before  C ingress,  and  which  jiropose- 
tho  entire  destruction  of  the  monopoly  of 
carrying  freight,  as  much  so  as  the  Erie 
canal.  The  pamphlets  are  made  up  of  me- 
morials, essays,  newspaper  articles,  and  let- 
ters from  men  of  prominence,  and  contain 
perhaps  the  broadest  views  ever  promul- 
gated, vindicated  by  a severity  of  logic  tha 
is  almost  unrivaled.  Wo  do  not  exagger- 
ate in  saying  that  the  contents  of  these 
pamphlets  are  worthy  of  the  title-page, 
“ Statesmanship  Simplified,  and  Politics, 
Economy  made  Easy.”  They  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  man  who  de- 
sires cheap  freights,  cheap  fuel,  cheaper 
breadstuffs,  aud  more  invigorated  indus- 
tries. 
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OUR  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. — ITS  IM- 
PROVIDENCE, PROFLIGACY,  AND 
WASTE. 

[Prom  the  Great  Ropublic.] 

We  have  thirty-eight  thousand  miles  of 
railway  in  the  United  States,  rusting  out, 
rotting  out,  and  being  laminated  and  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  whilst  the  rolling  stock  fares 
but  little  better.  The  people  are  paving 
for  the  deterioration  in  the  form  of  high 
charges  for  freight  and  fare,  and  yet  not 
one  mile  of  all  this  road  has  ever  been  util- 
ized to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
herent capacity  of  the  railway.  By  re- 
vamping and  improving  the  plan  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  addition  of  four  thousand 
miles  of  common  trunk  road,  it  could  be 
made  to  perform  ten  times  as  much  work, 
in  far  less  time,  and  with  less  damage  to 
the  road-bed  and  rolling  stock.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  road  has  been  built  under  cir- 
cumstances that  indicate  much  miscalcula- 
tion, the  interest  of  the  original  stock- 
holders in  most  instances  having,  for  some 
cause,  bceD  sacrificed. 

The  doctrine  of  “ private  enterprise” 
which  merely  means  placing  an  irresponsi- 
ble corporate  agency  between  the  people  and 
their  government,  has  been  little  examined 
into  from  the  proper  stand-point.  A dis- 
cussion is  now  going  on  that-  will  bring  this 
doctrine  of  *‘  private  enterprise”  face  to 
taco  with  the  fact  that  corporate  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States  have  failed  to  get 
sixty  cents  worth  of  work  and  material  for 
each  dollar  of  the  assumed  cost  of  their 
roads  on  the  average.  It  matters  not  from 
what  cause  or  causes  the  general  failure 
has  transpired,  whether  irom  covetous  tur- 
pitude on  the  part  of  managers,  sacrifices 
through  feebleness  in  finance,  paying  agents 
for  managing  Legislatures,  bribing  mem- 
bers and  charging  the  corruption  fund  to 
construction  account,  or  working  expenses, 
or  how  otherwise.  The  facts  are  before  us. 
that  enterprises  generally  have  incurred 
large  sacrifices,  many  of  them  been  liter- 
ally robbed,  and  that  original  stockhold- 
ers, composed  in  the  main  of  our  best  and 
most  public  spirited  citizens,  have  lost 
their  investments. 

There  is  one  wide-spread,  concurring  tes- 
timony, to  the  effect  that  the  present  cor 
porate  system  of  railways,  if  itcan  be  called 
t system,  has  greatly  failed  to  satisfy  the 
public.  There  is  complaint,  and  just  com- 
plaint, from  every  quarter.  The  whole  peo- 
ple agree  that  some  change  of  policy  is 
necessary.  No  one  has  yet  ventured  to  sug- 
gest any  specific  change  except  that  of  put- 


ting the  railways  of  the  country  yj  a great 
measure  under  government  pronjdetorship 
and  control.  It  is  found  by  experience  that 
railways  have  not  been  managed,  not  even 
in  a single  instance,  with  an  idea  of  cheap- 
ening freights.  On  the  contrary,  we  see 
competing  lines  holding  conveptions  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  combinations  to  raise 
the  prices  of  both  freights  and  fares.  The 
people  have  become  alarmed  at  the  boldness 
and  arrogance  with  which  railway  managers 
have  openly  acted.  They  have  seemed  to 
thiuk  they  had  so  far  the  advantage  of  the 
people  that  the  people  were  helpless  to  ward 
oft'  or  contend  against  imposition.  We 
have  now  come  to  a trial  of  streugth  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  railway  compan- 
ies, and  we  have  n > doubt  as  to  the  issue. 
The  seal  of  public  condemnation  against 
past  and  present  management  is  set.  A 
revolution  is  inaugurated,  and  it  will  not 
stop  until  the  railway,  instead  of  being 
made  an  agency  for  imposing  upon  the  pub- 
lic, is  utilized  and  transformed  into  a means 
for  the  greatest  popular  advantage. 


DOCUMENTS  OF  CHEAP- FREIGHT 
RAILWAY  LEAGUE. 

These  documents,  which  embrace  in  the 
aggregate  something  over  200  pages,  have 
gone  through  several  editions,  and  have 
been  gratuitously  circulated.  The  exhaust- 
ive call  for  them  and  expense  of  publish- 
ing have  made  it  extremely  onorous  on  the 
lew  public  spirited  citizens  who  have  made 
the  contributions,  thus  far,  to  sustain  the 
publications.  Were  it  a scheme  to  plun- 
der and  defraud  the  people  lor  the  benefit 
of  monopolists  it  is  stupendous  enough  to 
command  millions  as  a corrUDtion  fund  to 
suborn  presses,  bribe  legislatures,  aud  do 
the  work  of  iniquity  iu  general.  It  being 
a system,  however,  designed  alone  to  aid 
the  producing  industries  of  the  country, 
ar.d  : • place  i'u  business  relations  of  the 
people  on  a fair  basis,  it  is  dependent  for 
its  success  on  the  exertions  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  voting  masses,  and  the  support 
received  from  them.  A new  edition  of  the 
League  publications  will  soon  be  put  to 
press,  and  sold  to  associations  for  the  cost 
price  of  publication. 

Address  Henry  O’Rielly,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  the  League,  24  Piuo  6treet,  New  York. 

JSgg'1'  Senators  and  members  of  Congres> 
are  presupposed  to  be  the  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  folded  their  arms,  waiting 
orders  from  their  masters.  In  case  the 
people  desire  the  adoption  of  the  Cheap- 
Freight  Railway  System,  they  must  say  so. 


Historical  Sketch 
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AND  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 


Anthracite  Coal. 


Mauch  Chunk. 


MAuch  Chunk,  the  county  seat  of  Carbon  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, situated  on  the  Lehigh  river,  120  miles  from  New 
York,  via  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  foot  of  Liberty 
Street;  via  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  foot  of  Courtlandt  Street; 
89  miles  from  Philadelphia,  via  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway. 

Over  each  of  these  routes  the  journey  is  made  without 
change  of  cars,  passing  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Lehigh. 

“ Picturesque  America ” says  Mauch  Chunk  is  doubtless 
the  most  truly  picturesque  town  in  the  Union  ; it  lies  in  a nar- 
row gorge  between  and  among  high  hills,  its  foot  as  it  were 
resting  on  the  picturesque  little  Lehigh  river,  and  its  body 
stretching  up  the  cliffs  of  the  mountains:  it  is  so  compact 
among  the  hills  that  its  houses  impinge  upon  its  narrow 
streets,  and  stand  backed  up  against  the  rising  ground,  with  no 
space  for  gardens,  except  what  the  owners  can  manage  to 
snatch  from  the  hillside  above  their  heads. 

As  proof  of  what  can  be  done  in  a narrow  space,  this 
quaint  and  really  Swiss  village  affords  a capital  example. 

The  Indian  name  of  Mauch  Chunk  is  “Machk  Tschunk,” 
or  Bear  Mountain,  from  which  it  derives  its  present  name. 

It  is  a peculiarly  shaped  elevation,  immediately  opposite 
the  main  town,  and  in  front  of  which  all  the  passenger  trains 
land  travellers  or  tourists  who  design  stopping  here. 

Mauch  Chunk,  lies  in  a narrow  gorge  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  is  approached  from  either  extremity  by  sharp 
bends  in  the  river,  and  corresponding  curves  of  the  railroad 
tracks,  so  that  the  tourist  arriving  at  the  termination  of  his 
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journey,  without  being  aware  that  he  is  near  the  place, 
finds  his  first  impression  a somewhat  novel  one,  and  if  the 
arrival  is  at  night,  the  sensation  produced  is  peculiar. 

This  feeling  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words 
of  a Western  literary  gentleman,  who  lately  visited  here:  “It 
was  nine  o’clock  at  night,”  he  says,  “when  I was  awakened 
from  a doze  by  the  brakeman  shouting  ‘Mauch  Chunk.’  I 
got  out  hastily,  and  the  first  impression  I had,  in  my  somewhat 
confused  state,  was,  that  a terrible  thunder  storm  was  coming 
up.  I could  see  what  I took  to  be  dark  clouds,  lowering  all 
around  the  horizon,  although  the  upper  portion  of  the  heavens 
was  bright  and  clear. 

Another  glance  showed  me,  however,  that  the  dark  and 
portentous  encirclement  was  mountains  rising  to  a lofty  alti- 
tude. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  it  was  my  first  visit  to  the  lo- 
cality, and  I had  had  no  conception  of  it.  In  the  East,  Mauch 
Chunk  is  known  as  the  Switzerland  of  America  ; I was  assured 
of  that  as  soon  as  I landed.  Next  day,  when  I came  to  look 
about  and  see  what  a unique  spot  Mauch  Chunk  was,  I blamed 
my  own  ignorance  that  I had  never  known  it  before,  and  was 
ready  to  endorse  the  most  enthusiastic  enconiums  I heard  pro- 
nounced upon  it.” 

Mauch  Chuuk  owes  its  origin  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Le- 
high Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  who  formerly  owned  the 
ground  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  who  started  the  settle- 
ment in  the  year  1818  ; it  now  contains  an  industrious  and  thriv- 
ing population  of  about  ten  thousand. 

There  are  fine  churches,  public  buildings  and  private  resi- 
dences. 

The  Switch  Back  Railroad  is  kept  in  operation  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  31st  of  October,  and  affords  a novel  enjoy- 
ment to  thousands  every  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  is  a ride  upon  this  famous 
gravity  railroad — a most  delightful  and  romantic  trip  ; the 
scenery  is  one  continuous  panorama  of  beauty,  vast  and  ex- 


haustive  as  it  is  ever-changing,  sublime  and  impressive.  The 
entire  distance  fragrant  with  the  balmy  perfume  of  the  foli- 
age and  wild  flowers  on  either  side. 

F/rst  Discovery  of  Anthracite  Coal. 

Coal  was  first  accidentally  discovered  on  the  summit  of 
Sharp  Mountain  (now  the  site  of  the  town  of  Summit  Hill)  nine 
miles  west  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  County,  in  1791,  by  a 
hunter  named  Philip  Ginter,  and  is  referred  to  in  a communi- 
cation to  the  State  Historical  Society  written  by  Dr.  J.  C James, 
who  travelled  in  this  region  in  1804. — He  says  : — “In  the  course 
of  our  pilgrimage  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  Mauch  Chuuk 
Mountain,  the  present  site  of  the  mine  or  rather  quarry,  of  an 
thracite  coal.  At  that  time  there  were  to  be  seen  three  or  four 
small  pits,  which  had  much  the  appearance  of  the  commence- 
ment of  rude  wells,  into  one  of  which  our  guide  descended  with 
great  care,  and  threw  up  some  pieces  of  coal  for  our  examin- 
ation ; after  which,  whilst  we  lingered  on  the  spot,  contem- 
plating the  wildness  of  the  scene,  honest  Philip  Ginter 
amused  us  with  the  following  narrative  of  the  original  dis- 
covery of  this  most  valuable  of  minerals. 

He  said  when  he  first  took  up  his  residence  in  that  dis- 
trict of  country,  he  built  for  himse'f  a rough  cabin  in  the 
forest  aud  supported  his  family  by  t he  proceeds  of  his  rifle, 
being  literally  a hunter  of  the  backwoods  ; the  game  he  shot, 
including  bears  and  deer,  he  carried  to  the  nearest  store  and 
exchanged  for  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  But  at  the  par- 
ticular time  to  which  he  then  alluded,  he  was  without  a supply  of 
food  for  his  family,  and  after  being  out  all  day  with  his  gun  in 
q st  of  it,  he  was  returning  towards  evening  over  Mauch 
Chunk  Mountain  entirely  unsuccessful  and  dispirited,  having 
shot  nothing.  A drizzling  rain  beginning  to  fall,  and  the 
dusky  night  approaching,  he  bent  his  course  homeward,  con- 
sidering himself  one  of  the  most  forsaken  of  human  beings. 

As  he  trod  slowly  over  the  ground,  his  foot  stumbled 
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against  something,  which  by  the  stroke  was  driven  before  him. 

Observing  it  to  be  black,  to  distinguish  which  there  was 
just  enough  light  remaining,  he  took  it  up,  and  as  he  had  often 
listened  to  the  traditions  of  the  country  of  the  existence  of  coa] 
in  the  vicinity,  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  perhaps  might  be  a 
portion  of  that  slone-coal of  which  he  had  heard.  He  accord- 
ingly carefully  took  it  with  him  to  his  cabin,  and  the  next  day 
carried  it  to  Col.  J acob  Weiss  residing  at  what  was  then  known 
by  the  name  of  Fort  Allen,  now  Weisspoi  t. 

The  Colonel,  who  was  alive  to  the  subject,  brought  the  speci- 
men with  him  to  Philadelphia,  andsubmitted  it  to  theinspection 
and  scrutiny  of  sundry  mineralogists  and  learned  savants  ; it  fin- 
ally came  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Cist,  a printer,  who  pronoun 
cedit  stone-coal,  and  authorized  the  Colonel  to  satisfy  Ginter 
for  his  discovery,  upon  his  pointing  out  the  precise  spot  where 
he  found  the  coal.  This  was  done  by  acceding  to  Ginter’s  pro- 
posal of  getting  through  the  forms  of  the  Patent  Office  the  title 
fora  small  tract  of  land,  which  he  supposed  had  never  been 
taken  up,  comprising  a mill  site,  on  which  he  afterwards  built 
the  mill  which  afforded  us  the  lodging  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  of  which  he  afterwards  was  unhappily  deprived  by  cause 
of  a prior  survey. 

Hillegar,  Cist,  Weiss  and  others,  in  the  year  1792,  formed 
themselves  into  what  was  called  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Co.,  but 
without  a charter  or  incorporation,  and  took  up  eight  or  ten 
thousand  acres  of,  till  then,  unlocated  land,  including  the 
Sharp  Mountain,  but  the  mines  were  not  worked  to  any  extent 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  Small  quan- 
tities had  been  taken  to  the  city  from  time  to  time,  but  owing 
to  a want  of  knowledge  as  to  how  it  should  be  used,  the  com- 
pany received  such  poor  encouragement,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  for  a time  the  attempt  of  its  introduction 
into  market.  Some  of  the  coal,  it  is  said,  was  tried  under  the 
boiler  at  Centre  Square,  but  only  served  to  put  the  fire  out,  and 
the  remainder  was  broken  up  and  spread  on  the  walks  in  place 
of  gravel 
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In  1812,  Messrs.  White  and  Hazard,  who  were  then  manu- 
facturing wire  at  the  Falls  of  the  .Schuylkill,  associated  with 
others,  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a law  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  Schuylkill. 

The  coal,  which  was  said  to  be  on  the  head  waters  of  that 
river,  was  held  up  as  an  inducement  to  make  the  grant  ; when 
the  Senator  from  Schuylkill  County  asserted  that  there  was  no 
coal  there,  that  there  was  a kind  of  black  stone  that  was  called 
coal  but  it  would  not  burn. 

In  December,  1813,  the  Company  made  a lease  to  Messrs 
Miner,  Cist  and  Robinson,  consideration  to  be  the  annual  intro- 
duction into  market  of  ten  thousand  bushels  of  coal  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Lessees. 

Five  ark  loads  were  started  from  Mauch  Chunk,  two  of 
which  reached  Philadelphia,  the  others  being  wrecked  in  their 
passage. 

The  principal  part  of  the  coal  which  arrived  was  purchased 
at  twenty-one  dollars  per  ton  by  White  and  Hazard  but  even 
this  price  did  not  remunerate  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  lease. 

In  December,  1817,  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  execu- 
ted a lease  to  Messrs.  White,  Hauto  and  Hazard,  for  twenty 
years,  of  their  whole  property,  on  the  condition  that  after  a 
given  time  for  preparation  they  should  deliver  for  their  own 
benefit  at  least  forty  thousand  bushels  of  coal  annually  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  districts,  and  should  pay  upon  demand 
one  ear  of  corn,  as  an  annual  rent  for  the  property. 

Having  obtained  the  lease  the  gentlemen  applied  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  Act  to  authorize  them  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Lehigh. 

Their  project  was  considered  chimerical  from  the  failure  of 
the  various  companies  who  had  undertaken  it  under  previous 
laws. 

The  Act  of  20th  of  March,  1818,  however,  gave  these  gentle- 
men the  opportunity  of  ruining  themselves,  as  many  members 
of  the  Legislature  predicted  would  be  the  result  of  their  under- 
taking. 
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On  the  10th  of  August,  1818,  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany was  formed  ; the  full  amount  of  Stock,  Fifty  Thousand 
Dollars  ($50,000),  having  been  ubscribed.  The  work  of 
opening  Navigation  was  immediately  commenced. 

On  the  21st  of  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Lehigh  Coal 
Company  was  formed  with  a capital  of  Fifty-five  Thousand 
Dollars  ($55,000),  for  the  purpose  of  making  a road  from  the 
river  to  the  mines,  and  of  bringing  coal  to  market  by  the  new 
navigation. 

The  road,  which  now  for  nine  miles  constitutes  the  grad 
ing  of  the  railroad  to  the  Summit  Mines,  was  laid  out  in  the 
Fall  of  1818,  and  finished  in  1819. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  was  the  first  road  to  have  been  ever 
laid  out  by  an  instrument — a level. 

It  was  intended  for  a railroad,  as  soon  as  the  business 
would  warrant  the  expense  of  placing  rails  upon  it. 

A pair  of  horses  would  bring  down  from  four  to  six  tons  in 
two  wagons. 

The  Navigation  Company  having  great  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work,  found  it  necessary  that  more  money  should 
be  raised,  or  work  must  be  abandoned. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1820,  the  two  companies  amalgamated 
their  interests  under  the  title  of  the  “Lehigh  Navigation  and 
Coal  Company,”  providing,  adding  to  their  Capital  the  ad 
ditional  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  ($20,000).  White 
and  Hazard  taking  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  stock.  With  this 
aid  the  Navigation  was  improved,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty -five  tons  of  coal  sent  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
the  enterprise. 

This  quantity  stocked  the  market,  and  was,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, disposed  of  in  the  year  1820. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  no  Black  Diamond  (as  it  was 
then  called),  came  into  the  market  from  any  other  source  until 
1825,  except  small  shipments  from  the  Schuylkill,  in  Canastota 
wagons,  in  1822. 

On  May  the  xst,  1821,  the  title  of  the  company  was  changed 
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to  its  present  name  of  the  “Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company.” 

The  boats  used  consisted  of  square  boxes,  or  arks,  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
long.  They  were  steered  with  long  oars  like  a raft. 

Boats  of  this  description  were  used  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1831,  in  which  year  forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six 
tons  were  sent  down,  which  required  so  many  boats  to  be  built 
that  if  they  had  been  joined  together  they  would  have  extend- 
ed more  than  thirteen  miles. 

The  boats  made  but  one  trip,  and  were  then  broken  up  in 
the  city  and  sold  for  lumber  ; the  spikes,  hinges  and  other 
iron  work  being  returned  to  Mauch  Chunk  by  land,  a distance 
of  eighty  miles. 

The  hands  running  these  boats  walked  back  for  two  or 
three  years,  when  some  of  the  tavern  keepers  placed  rough 
wagons  on  the  roads  to  carry  them  at  reduced  fares. 

The  business  was  now  so  large,  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  changing  the  Lehigh  into  a slack  water  canal. 

For  the  same  reason  it  was  found  difficult  to  kee^>  the  turn- 
pike to  the  mines  in  good  order  without  coating  it  with  stone, 
and  it  was  determined  to  convert  it  into  a railroad. 

The  railroad  was  commenced  in  January,  and  in  operation 
the  May  following,  1827. 

It  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  has  a descent  all  the  way 
from  the  Summit  Mines  to  the  river. 

The  whole  transportation  of  co?ti  upon  it  was  done  by 
gravity  ; the  empty  cars  being  returned  to  the  mines  by  mules, 
the  latter  riding  down  with  the  et*t*l  but  in  their  own  car. 

The  mules  travelled  from  35  to  45  miles  per  day,  and  so  fond 
did  they  become  of  riding  down  hill  that  in  one  instance  when 
the  train  was  sent  up  without  the  mule  car  the  hands  could  not 
drive  them  down,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  drawing 
up  the  wagon  for  the  animals  to  ride  in.  The  mule  is  a saga, 
cious  beast  and  fond  of  natural  scenery. 

The  Lehigh  slack  water  navigation  was  first  opened  for 
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use  at  the  close  of  June  1829,  when  the  improvement  of  the 
Lehigh  was  demonstrated,  and  the  extensive  coal  field  owned 
by  them  was  no  longer  considered  to  be  of  problematical  value. 

The  Legislature  of  1818  was  censured  for  having  granted 
such  valuable  privileges,  and  all  the  craziness  of  the  original 
enterprise  lost  sight  of. 

At  present  this  Company  owns  lands  which  are  estimated 
to  contain  after  allowing  for  faults  in  mining  and  waste,  the 
enormous  quantity  of  six  hundred  millions  tons  of  coal. 

In  1844,  the  increasing  demand  induced  the  projection  and 
construction  of  the  back  track,  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  the  black  diamonds  to  the  canal. 

This  track  was  laid  over  Mount  Pisgah,  along  its  side  to 
Jefferson  Plane,  again  to  the  Summit  (which  is  now  called 
Sharp  Mountain)  and  down  the  ridge  to  the  mines  at  Summit 
Hill,  where  we  join  the  old  mule  track,  and  by  that  route  take 
our  way  back  to  the  river. 

We  cannot  help  noting  the  difference  between  this  country 
now,  and  what  it  must  have  been  fifty  years  since  ; when  only 
a few  tons  of  coal  at  a time  could  be  wagoned  to  the  river 
bank,  and  from  thence  boated  to  civilization,  with  ten  chances 
to  one  against  its  reaching  its  destination. 

Now,  we  see  spread  at  our  feet  from  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Pisgah,  hundreds  of  canal  boats  being  loaded  and  waiting  for 
their  turn. 

While  seemingly , almost  endless  trains  take  their  way 
through  the  valley  with  their  precious  freight,  rumbling  and 
shrieking  songs  and  cries  of  triumph,  as  if  rejoicing  at  the 
wondrous  things  which  have  been  accomplished  in  so  short  a 
time  by  brain  and  muscle. 

Around  the  Switch-Back. 


Now  we  have  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
coal,  and  seen  the  trials,  difficulties  and  triumphs  of  the  Com- 
pany in  surmounting  nature’s  bulwarks  interposed  between  the 


black  diamond  and  civilization,  we  will  take  a flying  trip 
around  the  Switch-Back,  the  great  attraction  of  Mauch 
Chunk. 

This  piece  of  track  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  railroad  in 
America,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  two  or  three  miles  at 
Quincy,  Mass. 

The  Switch-Back  is  now  used  exclusively  as  a pleasure 
road. 

By  taking  the  Electric  car,  the  tourist,  after  a most  in- 
teresting ride  through  the  village  and  up  the  mountain  side, 
arrives  at  the  SwiTch-Back  Depot,  or  if  he  prefer  to  walk,  he 
will  go  up  Susquehanna  Street,  beyond  the  Court  House,  and 
there  take  the  road  passing  between  the  beautiful  houses  and 
grounds  of  the  late  Judges  Asa  Packer  and  H.  E Packer  on 
the  left,  and  the  tastefully  decorated  villas  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Wentz 
and  M.  S.  Kemmerer  on  the  right. 

Immediately  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  above  Judge 
Packer’s  home,  we  find  the  starting  point  of  the  Summit  Hill 
or  Switch-Back  Railroad.  We  take  our  seat  in  the  pleasant 
summer  cars,  and  time  being  up,  the  brakes  are  released,  and 
the  car  runs  by  gravity  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Pisgah  Plane. 

In  looking  up  at  this  formidable  place  of  ascent  for  the 
first  time,  the  visitor  feels  somewhat  timid  about  going  up, 
but  there  is  no  cause  whatever  for  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  danger. 

The  plane  is  2,322  feet  in  length,  with  an  elevation  of  664 
feet,  being  a rise  of  about  one  foot  in  three.  There  are  two 
tracks  and  upon  each  runs  a safety  car,  to  which  is  attached 
two  heavy  steel  bands,  each  seven  and  one-half  inches  wide. 

These  bands  are  fastened  to  iron  drums,  twenty-eight  (28) 
feet  in  diameter,  in  the  engine  house  at  the  head  of  the  plane; 
the  motive  power  being  two  stationary  engines  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  horse  power  each. 

The  safety  car  has  attached  to  it  an  iron  arm,  which  extends 
from  the  side  of  the  Barney  or  safety  car,  over  a ratchet  rail 
between  two  tracks:  should  the  band  break,  or  any  accident 
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happen  to  the  machinery,  the  least  backward  movement  eauses 
the  arm  to  drop  into  the  notches  of  the  safety  rail,  holding  the 
train  stationary. 

In  all  the  years  that  this  enterprise  has  been  in  operation, 
not  a single  passenger  has  met  with  accident  in  going  up  this 
mountain. 

This  speaks  well  for  the  management,  as  well  as  for  the 
ingenuity  of  the  invention,  which  may  well  claim  to  be  perfec- 
tion itself. 

The  signal  is  given  to  the  engineer  at  the  head  of  the  plane, 
the  safety  car  is  drawn  slowly  from  the  pit  behind  the  car,  and 
the  train  begins  to  ascend  until  we  arrive  at  the  top,  nearly  900 
feet  above  our  starting  point,  or  river. 

Mr.  Henry,  in  his  history  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  says  of  this 
ride:  “Up,  up  we  go,  until  the  mountain  tops  which  just  now 
towered  above  us,  sink  into  the  valleys  and  become  pigmy 
hills;  and  the  whole  face  of  the  surrounding  country,  in  an  im- 
mense circuit,  opens  under  us  like  one  vast  flower  bed,  en- 
riched with  all  the  glowing  garb  of  Autumn,  and  glittering  in 
the  sun-light,  which  intensifies  every  beauty  and  color. 

Novel  emotions  crowd  upon  the  mind,  as  the  enchanting 
and  exciting  scene  unfolds  itsel  f with  new  and  almost  appalling 
grandeur,  as  the  summit  is  approached,  and  the  soul  is  trans- 
ported with  awe,  as  the  works  of  the  Creator  stand  out  in  their 
imposing  contrast  to  our  littleness,  as  we  hang  suspended,  as 
it  were,  in  mid-air. 

We  have  now  reached  the  summit  of  Mount  Pisgah,  and  at- 
tained an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  feet  above  tide 
water. 

And  now  what  a glorious,  what  a sublime,  what  a varied 
landscape  bursts  upon  the  enraptured  vision! 

Passing  through  the  engine  house,  and  slowly  over  a trestle 
spanning  a wild  ravine,  to  the  right  and  north  you  see 
Broad  Mountain,  and  in  a ravine  some  two  miles  distant,  half 
way  between  the  summit  and  river,  can  be  seen  Glen  Onoko,  a 
piece  of  nature’s  handiwork,  well  worthy  of  a visit. 


There  is  a fine  view  of  the  river,  and  on  its  right  bank  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  while  on  the  left  bank,  and  crossing 
the  bridge  can  be  seen  the  track  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey. 

To  the  left  (and  southeast),  high  above,  tier  upon  tier  of 
mountains  loom— Lehigh  Gap,  through  which  the  river  forces 
its  way  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  still  beyond  the  Gap,  one 
distinctly  sees  Schooley’s  Mountains,  near  Hackettstown,  New 
Jersey,  distant  by  rail  sixty-five  miles.  The  Gap  is  only 
twelve  miles  away. 

Immediately  below,  the  Lehigh  shows  itself  again,  rushing 
past  the  town  of  Mauch  Chunk,  of  which  place  a splendid  view 
is  also  obtained  from  this  point. 

In  all  other  directions  mountains  in  long  ranges  piled  on 
other  mountains;  beneath,  the  towns,  which  look  like  groups 
of  toy  houses. 

Mountains  and  valleys,  hills,  ravines,  little  villages  and 
mining  settlements  below  us,  with  long  blue  ridges  of  moun- 
tains rising  all  about  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  attract 
the  tourist  and  add  to  the  novelty  of  the  scene. 

Everything  seems  to  have  been  twisted  and  scrunched,  and 
hurled  and  piled  together;  then  turned,  piled  and  hurled  to- 
gether again,  as  if  the  elements  of  nature  had  been  in  rebellion 
when  this  part  of  the  country  was  finished  or  perfected,  if  we 
may  call  this  rugged  broken  grandeur  below  us,  and  far  out- 
reaching,  the  perfection  of  nature.  To  this  fascinating  spot 
have  been  justly  applied  the  favorite  lines  from  Scott: 

* So  wond’rous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a Fairy  dream.’ 

We  now  run  by  force  of  gravitation  only,  and  two  miles 
from  Mt.  Pisgah  pass  the  old  tunnel  and  hamlet  of  Hackelbernie 

This  tunnel  was  opened  by  Josiah  White,  as  an  outlet  for 
the  Nesquehoning  Valley  coal,  but  becoming  almost  filled 
with  water,  was  abandoned. 

The  fall  of  the  grade  to  the  next  plane  (6%  miles  from  Mt. 
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Pisgah),  is  47  3-10  feet  to  the  mile.  Four  miles  from  Hackel- 
bernie,  we  find  Bloomingdale  Valley,  and  the  plane  of  Mount 
Jefferson;  no  halt  is  made  longer  than  the  time  required  to 
place  the  safety  car  in  position,  when  we  again  ascend  by 
means  of  machinery,  similar  to  that  employed  at  Mount  Pisgah 
This  plane  is  2,070  feet  in  length,  and  has  an  elevation  of  464 
feet.  Again  we  see  the  earth  seeming  to  recede  from  us,  and 
again  after  reaching  the  summit  (1,660  feet  above  tide  water), 
drawn  by  invisible  charges,  we  hurry  along  over  a mile  descent 
of  forty-five  feet,  to  the  quaint  mining  village  of  Summit  Hill, 
with  a population  of  three  thousand. 

A curious  place  it  is,  with  rambling  streets,  old  buildings, 
and  a dismal  looking  town-hall,  in  appearance  resembling  a 
French  bastile,  flanked  on  either  side  with  its  stone  towers  and 
formerly  used  as  an  armory. 

But  the  supreme  pleasure  of  our  ride  is  yet  in  store  for  us; 
it  is  the  return  by  the  old  mule  track  route  over  the  nine  miles 
of  continuous  descending  grade  to  our  starting  point. 

A single  turn  of  the  brakes,  and  off  we  start,  faster  and 
faster,  down  through  long  stretches  of  shaded  roadway,  around 
wondrous  curves,  along  giddy  cliffs,  under  shadows  of  great 
ivy-grown  crags,  and  still  down,  down,  down,  at  a dizzy  speed, 
and  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind:  there,  like  a toy  vil- 
lage in  the  distance,  before  and  far  below  us,  we  once  more 
descry  Mauch  Chunk,  with  its  familiar  church  spires  so  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  all  who  have  visited  the  town. 

How  fast  we  seem  to  be  approaching  it!  and  so  indeed  we 
are,  for  almost  ere  we  know  it  our  fleet  charger  has  drawn  rein, 
and  we  are  safe  and  sound,  but  breathless  with  delight  and 
excitement,  at  the  platform  from  which  we  so  recently  started 
on  our  ascent 

The  route  is  up  hill  and  down,  over  rugged  unculti- 
vated country,  rocks,  stones,  mountains,  ravines,  hills,  cliffs, 
rocks,  stones,  declivities,  hills,  rocks,  mountains;  rocks  set 
up  endwise  and  stuck  on  edge,  and  you  have  a very  good  pic. 
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ture  of  the  crooked  circuitous  route  by  which  we  went  and 

came  on  this,  the  pleasantest  railroad  ride  in  our  life. 

As  novel  and  entertaining  as  this  excursion  is  during  the 
Summer  season,  its  interest,  beauty  and  pleasure  are  enhanced 
by  a visit  to  and  over  the  road  in  the  autumn. 

Riding  around  the  mountain  with  locomotive  speed,  the 
numerous  landscapes  stretching  about  on  every  side,  changing 
as  rapidly  and  charmingly  as  the  views  in  the  kaleidoscope, 
keep  the  tourist  rapt  in  a continual  state  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration; the  cool  bracing  atmosphere,  the  novelty  of  whirling 
along  the  road  at  so  great  an  elevation  without  any  apparent 
motive  power,  the  valley  lying  so  far  below,  the  various  ranges 
of  hills  and  mountains  with  their  trees  and  vegetation  in  an 
endless  variety  of  colors,  are  all  calculated  to  make  the  be- 
holder think  himself  in  some  enchanted  fairyland. 

You  may  travel  thousands  of  miles  and  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  any  other  locality  so  truly  picturesque. 
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Switch-Back  R.  R. 

THE  OLDEST  RAILROAD  IN  AMERICA. 

OPERATED  from  middle  of  MAY 

to  NOVEMBER  first. 

SCENERY  unsurpassed. 

CARS  RUN  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
at  ANY  TIME  for  special  parties. 

All  kinds  of  novelties  made  of  Anthracite 
Coal,  for  sale  at  Terminal  Stations. 


For  further  information  address  the  undersigned. 

Alonzo  P.  Blakslee,  Asa  P.  Blakslee. 

General  Manager,  Superintendent, 
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PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

or 

AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 


Amount  of  Capital,  Net  Earnings,  and  Prices  of  Stock  of  Sundry  Roads. 


Capital.  Net  Earnings.  Price  of  Stock. 


1853. 

1854. 

1852-53. 

1855. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

13.000,000 

798,000 

1,472,000 

98 

56 

Boston  and  Worcester, 

4,600,000 

413,000 

342,000 

105 

87J 

Providence, 

3,160,000 

226,000 

100,000 

99 

65£ 

Camden  and  Amboy, 

1,500,000 

478,000 

552,000 

149 

128 

N.  York  and  Erie, 

10,500,000 

1,800,000 

2,806,000 

85 

52 

Hudson, 

3,740,000 

338,000 

603,000 

76 

34  J 

New  Jersey, 

Philad’a  and  Baltimore, 

2,200,000 

316,000 

440,000 

132 

124 

5,000,000 

541,000 

353,000 

36 

24 

Beading, 

6,600,000 

1,251,000 

2,140,000 

97 

91 

Michigan  Central, 

6,581,000 

582,000 

879,000 

106 

97 

Southern, 

3,597,000 

586,000 

876,000 

118 

97 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg, 

2,000,000 

123,000 

267,000 

93 

70 

Columbus  and  Cincinnati, 

3,930,000 

483,000 

611,000 

122 

101 

Cincinnati  and  Dayton, 

2,100,000 

202,000 

275,000 

102 

85 

Buffalo  and  State  Line, 

1,100,000 

opened. 

299,000 

130 

118 

Boston  and  Marine, 

4.227,000 

338,000 

420.000 

102 

94 

Eastern  Massachusetts, 

2,850,000 

241,000 

346,000 

91 

49 

Fitchburg, 

3,540,000 

232,000 

272,000 

94 

75 

Little  Miami, 

2,688,000 

314,000 

352,000 

113 

97 

Madison  and  Penn’a, 

1,650,000 

268,000 

78 

45 

Ohio  and  Penn’a, 

2,224,000 

662,000 

96 

82 

Penn’a  Central, 

9,770,000 

617,000 

1,977,000 

93 

88 

Providence  and  Worcester 

, 1,457,000 

120,000 

140,000 

83 

79 

Terre  Haute, 

632,000 

71,000 

159,000 

108 

107 

98,486,000  10,338,000  16,343,000 


The  above  table  is  worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  all  concerned  in 
existing  railroads,  most  of  whom  must  have  suffered  by  the  fall  that  has 
v already  taken  place,  and  all  of  whom  may  he  supposed  to  feel  some  desire 

— to  know  what  is  to  be  expected  in  time  to  come. 

It  is  here  shown,  that  roads  whose  stock  two  or  three  years  since  would 
have  sold  for  a hundred  millions  of  dollars,  would  recently — and  before  the 
0 tremendous  fall — have  sold  for  but  seventy-five  millions,  and  that  thus 
their  owners  have  already  realized  a loss  of  one-fourth  in  the  exchangeable 
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value  of  their  property,  while  the  maintenance  of  even  the  present  value 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  course  of  events  in  Europe.  The  whole 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  roads  throughout  the  Union,  is  not  less  than 
seven  hundred  millions,  and  if  we  take  the  above  table  as  the  basis  of  cal- 
culation, the  total  loss  already  experienced  must  have  been  not  less  than 
a hundred  and  seventy  millions,  with  every  prospect  that,  before  the  lapse 
of  two  years  more,  it  will  reach  three  hundred  millions. 

This  enormous  loss,  too,  has  occurred  at  a time  when  the  receipts  from 
California  have  averaged  a million  of  dollars  per  week,  or  more  than  fifty 
millions  of  dollars  a year.  Three  years  since  it  was  supposed  that  such  a 
receipt  would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  enhancing  the  price  of  all  dividend 
yielding  securities,  and  yet  cotemporaneously  with  this  enormous  influx  of 
the  precious  metal,  the  prices  of  such  securities  have  fallen  so  much  as  to 
have  ruined  a considerable  portion  of  those  by  whom  they  were  then  held. 

To  what  is  due  this  extraordinary  course  of  things?  Is  it  to  diminished 
receipts  of  the  roads  ? Certainly  not.  The  table  shows  that  the  net 
receipts  of  last  year  were  greater  by  almost  fifty  per  cent,  than  those  of  the 
year  before,  and  the  following  one  shows  that  those  of  this  year  have  thus 
far  been  in  advance  of  those  of  1854. 

Receipts  of  Sundry  Roads  for  the  Nine  Months  ending  Sept.  1854  and 


1855  * 

1855. 

1854. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

2,818,481 

2,789,600  increase 

28,831 

, AVashington  Br., 

Cleveland  and  Rock  Island, 

304,787 

281,091 

23,696 

920,825 

784,980  “ 

135,745 

Columbus  and  Ohio, 

928,423 

885,575  “ 

42,848 

and  Pittsburg, 

419,922 

343,891 

76,511 

Erie, 

4,018,182 

3,967,813 

30,869 

Galena  and  Chicago, 

1,546,058 

873,064 

672,903 

Hudson  River, 

1,353,530 

1,343,473  “ 

10,086 

Macon  and  AVestern, 

248,366 

230,151  decrease 

18,251 

Michigan  Central, 

1,772,740 

1,263,152  increase 

480,588 

Milwaukie  and  Mississippi, 

443,458 

363,545 

139,913 

New  York  Central, 

4,706,673 

4,160,811  “ 

627,862 

Norwich  and  AVorcester, 

227,854 

238,001  decrease 

10,887 

Pennsylvania  Central, 

4,507,880 

3,809,575  increase 

627,862 

Reading, 

2,169,215 

1,761,704 

698,505 

Stonington, 

195,986 

212,198  decrease 

16,212 

The  prospects  of  the  ensuing  twelve  months  are,  too,  better  than  those 
of  the  twelve  that  have  passed — for  last  year  the  crops  failed,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  there  was  little  to  be  carried,  whereas,  those  of  this 
year  are  larger,  and  should  afford  much  business  for  all  our  roads.  Not- 
withstanding this,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  any  certainty  of  their  value. 
At  the  smallest  turn  of  the  screw  by  the  Bank  of  England,  “ well-managed, 
and  largely  profitable  stocks,”  says  one  of  the  N.  York  journals: — 

“ Paying  10  cent,  yearly  dividends  regularly,  and  earning  15  to  30  cent., 
are  sold  as  recklessly  as  if  they  were  mere  gamblers’  chips  with  no  intrinsic  value. 
This  was  most  marked  in  Galena  and  Chicago,  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  and  Michi- 
gan Southern.  Of  these,  Galena  and  Chicago  is  actually  earning  at  the  present 


* The  roads  in  these  two  tables  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same,  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  get  the  information  that  was  desired.  In  both 
cases  all  have  been  given  that  could  readily  be  obtained. 
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time  about  30  ^ cent.  ^ annum.  The  receipts  for  September  it  is  believed  will  be 
$300,000  on  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $6,000,000,  equal  to  $1,800,000  for  the 
same  month  on  the  Erie.  It  paid  5 ^ cent,  cash  dividend  in  August,  and  as  far 
as  anything  in  the  future  can  be  known,  will  pay  5 ^ cent,  cash  dividend  in  Feb- 
ruary ; and  the  intention  now  is  also  to  declare  from  the  surplus  earnings  on  that 
day  a stock  dividend  of  10  qp  cent.  The  stockholder  therefore  gets  15  ^ cent, 
dividend — 10  of  it  in  stock  worth  10  cent,  premium,  in  addition  to  an  award  of 
10  ^ cent,  more  of  stock  at  par.  Should  the  market  stand  on  the  1st  of  February 
no  higher  than  at  present,  the  dividends  and  awarded  stock  will  be  equal  to  17  ^ 
cent,  on  an  investment  of  110  for  three  months.  As  was  shown  by  the  official 
statement,  published  by  us  a day  or  two  since,  the  actual  surplus  on  the  1st  of 
November  will  be  $619,000,  or  nearly  14  ^ cent,  on  the  then  capital,  in  addition  to 
2£  for  half  the  dividend  of  the  current  six  months,  then  accrued,  and  over  3 ^ 
cent.  (150,000)  reserved  for  a renewal  fund.  These  facts  show  that  the  sales  of 
this  stock  at  110£  @ 112  must  be  by  weak  parties,  who  had  bought  beyond  their 
means  to  carry.  Michigan  Southern,  also,  which  is  a regular  10  ^1  cent,  stock 
with  an  extra  dividend  impending,  before  the  old  and  Construction  stocks  were  con- 
solidated, on  the  1st  of  January  fell  off  4 cent.,  selling  at  91.  Chicago  and 
Hock  Island,  also  a 10  per  cent,  stock,  declined  to  87,  a fall  of  3 ^ cent. 

If  we  desire  to  understand  the  real  cause  of  this  remarkable  state  of 
things,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  scarcity  of  money  that  has  to  a considerable 
extent  existed  for  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  in  the  entire 
want  of  confidence  that  has  resulted  from  the  general  feeling  that  we 
have  altogether  ceased  to  have  any  control  over  our  own  movements. 
There  exists  in  the  community,  no  faith  in  the  future,  and  yet  we  are 
still  receiving,  from  California,  gold  at  the  rate  of  almost  a million  a week. 
In  the  last  year  we  have  received  fifty  millions,  but  it  has  all  been  exported, 
and  there  exists  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  case  this  year, 
and  the  next,  and  each  succeeding  one,  and  that  thus  we  shall  be  pre- 
vented from  profiting  in  any  manner  by  the  discovery  of  her  vast  deposits. 
Had  we  retained  even  half  of  it,  all  the  consequences  that  were  three 
years  since  predicted,  would  have  occurred,  and  the  railroad  stocks  of  the 
country,  instead  of  falling  from  seven  hundred  to  five  hundred  millions, 
would  have  advanced  to  eight  hundred — and  such  would  still  be  the  case, 
could  we  contrive  to  keep  but  half  of  what  we  shall  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years  receive. 

How  could  this  be  done?  To  find  an  answer  to  this  question  we  have 
but  to  look  at  the  fact  that  we  import  a hundred  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  iron  and  cloth,  all  of  which  could  just  as  well  be  manufactured  at  home. 
Had  we  supplied  ourselves  for  the  last  five  years  with  the  iron  alone  that 
we  have  imported,  it  would  have  made  a difference  of  more  than  a hundred 
millions,  and  had  that  hundred  millions  been  retained,  good  six  per  cent, 
railroad  stocks  would  be  now  at  par.  As  if,  however,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  that  their  holders  should  ever  feel  any  confidence  in  the 
value  of  such  investments,  all  the  movements  of  the  railroad  companies 
have  looked  towards  breaking  down  the  feeble  barrier  that  now  exists,  by 
diminishing  the  present  duties  and  thus  facilitating  the  more  rapid  exporta- 
tion of  the  gold.  Five  years  since,  they  were  urged  to  unite  with  the  iron 
men  in  establishing  a system  that  should  keep  the  gold  at  home ; but  at 
that  time  iron  was  cheap,  for  the  great  iron-masters  of  England  were  then 
engaged  in  breaking  down  all  American  competition,  and  our  people  were 
willing  that  it  should  be  done.  As  a natural  consequence,  most  of  our 
furnaces  stopped,  and  then  the  price  of  iron  went  up,  and  the  British  iron- 
masters were  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  men  who  required  roads.  In- 
stead, however,  of  opening  their  eyes  to  the  real  cause  of  the  high  price  of 
railroad  bars,  the  road-makers  were  only  the  more  desirous  to  complete 
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their  dependence  upon  the  foreign  market,  by  closing  every  rolling-mill  in 
the  country,  as  would  long  since  have  been  the  case  had  they  succeeded  in 
having  the  duty  repealed.  Had  they  pursued  a different  course,  we  should 
now  be  making  all  the  iron  required  for  our  consumption,  the  gold  would 
have  ceased  to  go  abroad,  and  railroad  stocks  would  now  be  at  par. 

How  is  it  likely  to  be  in  the  future  ? Will  our  condition  be  worse  or 
better  ? The  reply  to  these  questions  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
ceased  to  build  furnaces  or  rolling-mills,  and  that  a large  portion  of  the 
cotton  and  woollen  mills  of  the  country  are  now  idle.  Scarcely  anything 
is  being  done  for  the  development  of  the  local  resources  of  the  country, 
through  which  we  have  already  made  roads,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a mile 
of  road  that  coidd  not , under  a different  system,  he  made  to  furnish  a local 
business  that  would  pay  the  dividend  required  for  keeping  the  stock  at  par. 
Water-powers  abound,  and  yet  we  have  to  send  abroad  for  the  material  of 
our  shirts  and  coats.  Coal  and  iron  ore  exist  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  yet  the  owners  of  stock  in  railroads  already  made  in 
New  York  and  Ohio,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  are  seen  advocating  a policy  that  compels  the  materials  of 
iron  to  remain  in  the  earth,  while  they  themselves  are  being  impoverished 
by  the  export  of  gold  to  pay  for  foreign  iron.  In  the  hope  of  saving  a few 
cents  on  a bar  of  iron,  they  sacrifice  a local  trade  that  would  pay  thrice  over 
the  whole  cost  of  it.  There  is  in  all  this  a degree  of  insanity  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. 

Even  this,  however,  is  not  all.  While  thus  destroying  the  local  trade, 
they  are  producing  a necessity  for  the  adoption  throughout  the  West  of 
such  a course  as  must  inevitably  lead  to  greater  depreciation  than  has  al- 
ready taken  place.  Every  mill  and  every  furnace  that  is  closed  drives  men 
to  the  West,  where  it  requires  years  to  enable  them  to  furnish  any  busi- 
ness for  railroads.  Arrived  there,  they  feel  at  once  the  necessity  for  new 
roads,  and  become  clamorous  for  grants  of  land,  remission  of  duties  on 
iron,  or  any  other  thing  that  may  seem  likely  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
means  of  communication  with  the  world.  Bonds  are  issued — million  after 
million — and  they  are  sold  at  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent,  discount, 
and  the  stockholders  of  old  roads,  feeling  themselves  daily  more  and  more 
driven  to  look  to  the  distant  trade,  find  themselves  forced  to  add  to  their 
investments  by  throwing  good  money  after  bad ; and  with  every  step  in 
this  direction  they  add  to  their  losses,  because  every  one  tends  towards  the 
further  ruin  of  the  local  trade  and  their  own  increased  dependence  on  the 
distant  one.  Every  day  brings  us  intelligence  of  the  extraordinary  emi- 
gration from  New  York,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  other  of  the  older  States,  and 
with  each  the  local  trade  must  inevitably  tend  downwards,  to  the  injury 
of  the  whole  of  that  great  class  of  the  community  which  has  supplied  the 
means  of  making  the  roads  by  which  those  States  are  traversed. 

Further,  of  all  the  sources  of  profit  to  railroads,  there  is  none  that  for 
years  past  has  been  more  productive  than  that  resulting  from  foreign  immi- 
gration, but  that  is  likely  soon  to  cease  to  be  of  much  importance.  The 
average  number  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  1853 
and  1854  exceeded  300,000  ; whereas,  the  arrivals  of  this  year  will  not 
reach  130,000,  and  there  is  now  no  reason  for  believing  that  those  of  next  year 
will  be  even  100,000  in  number.  The  cause  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  were  last  year  without  employment,  and  as  the 
same  causes  are  still  in  operation,  other  tens  of  thousands  are  likely  to  be 
so  this  winter.  Of  these,  vast  numbers  have  returned,  and  every  man  that 
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returns  stops  dozens  that  otherwise  would  come.  Had  we  been  making  our 
own  iron  and  our  own  cloth,  employment  would  have  been  abundant,  and  the 
immigration  of  the  present  year  would  have  reached  400,000,  and  then  we 
should  have  retained  the  gold  we  have  exported,  and  railroad  stocks  would 
be  at  par. 

That  the  tendency  of  the  present  course  of  policy  is  towards  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  value  of  railroad  property  is  a fact  that  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 
Is  it  not,  then,  time  that  those  who  are  interested  in  railroads  should  pause 
and  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  that  they  may  have  some  idea  of 
what  is  to  occur  in  the  future  ? Or,  will  they  go  blindly  on,  pursuing  year 
after  year  the  course  that  has  already  reduced  their  property  in  value  one- 
fourth,  until  they  shall  have  added  another  fourth  to  the  loss  that  has  already 
been  incurred  ? Will  they,  can  they,  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  further 
agitation  with  a view  to  prevent  local  improvements  on  their  various  lines 
of  road — to  cause  the  expulsion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  more  from  the 
older  States — to  increase  the  clamor  for  new  roads,  each  one  of  which  will 
be  more  distant,  more  difficult  of  construction,  and  less  profitable  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it — to  cause  new  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  at  lower 
prices  and  larger  interest — to  increase  the  export  of  gold,  and  to  prove  from 
month  to  month  more  and  more  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of  the  British 
Minister,  Mr.  Crampton,  that  “when  a Liverpool  merchant  fails,  the  whole 
United  States  trembles”  ? 

What  they  need  is,  the  adoption  of  measures  that  will  make  local  trade, 
and  the  more  perfectly  that  trade  can  be  developed  the  greater  will  be  the 
facility  for  constructing  roads  for  the  accommodation  of  the  distant  one. 
Were  the  iron  ore  beds  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri,  in  full  operation,  each  and  every  one  of 
those  States  would  be  largely  contributing  towards  the  extension  of  roads 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  because,  were  that  the 
case,  gold  would  cease  to  go  abroad — money  would  be  obtainable  on  rea- 
sonable terms — iron  would  be  cheap — labor  would  be  so  much  in  de- 
mand that  immigration  would  again  proceed  upon  the  gigantic  scale  exhi- 
bited in  1853  and  1854 — and  then  railroad  stocks  would  rise  instead  of 
falling. 

The  real  difficulty  that  now  impedes  the  making  of  Western  roads  is  to 
be  found  in  the  high  price  of  money.  Remove  that,  and  roads  will  be  made 
at  a much  more  rapid  rate  than  now.  Will  it  be  removed  by  the  further 
closing  of  mills,  mines  and  furnaces  ? Assuredly  not;  for  such  a measure 
would  force  us  to  send  more  gold  abroad.  Would  it  be  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  a policy  that  opened  new  mills,  new  mines,  and  new  furnaces  ? 
Assuredly  it  would ; because  that  would  enable  us  to  import  men  instead 
of  iron  and  cloth,  and  then  we  should  keep  the  gold. 

The  miller  who  saw  that  water  was  abundant,  and  was  all  the  time  run- 
ning over  his  dam,  while  his  mill  was  not  doing  half  work,  would  feel  as- 
sured that  it  was  required  he  should  raise  liis  dam,  and  thus  prevent  the 
water  from  running  off  before  it  had  done  its  work.  That  is  precisely  what 
we  need.  Our  dam  is  too  low,  and  because  it  is  so,  the  gold  is  all  running 
off  without  doing  any  work.  Let  us  raise  the  dam  and  hold  the  gold 
for  a time,  and  then  money  will  be  plenty,  stocks  will  rise,  animation  will 
exist  throughout  the  country,  and  roads  will  be  readily  made.  Instead  of 
this,  our  railroad  friends  are  all  the  time  at  work  to  lower  the  dam  and  let 
the  gold  run  off  still  more  rapidly,  and  the  more  perfect  their  success  in 
accomplishing  their  objects,  the  lower  must  be  the  prices  of  old  roads,  the 
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greater  must  be  the  drain  of  money,  and  the  greater  must  be  the  difficulty 
attendant  upon  finding  the  means  for  extending  roads  throughout  the  West. 

The  amount  contributed  last  winter  by  the  English  iron-masters  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  public  opinion,  through  the  newspapers,  or  otherwise, 
with  a view  to  produce  a repeal  of  the  duties  on  railroad  iron,  is  generally 
understood  to  have  amounted  to  £50,000,  or  nearly  a quarter  of  a million 
of  dollars.  Had  they  then  succeeded,  the  effect  would  have  been  to 
paralyze  the  iron  manufacture,  to  cause  a large  increase  in  the  import  of 
iron,  a great  increase  of  the  price  in  England,  and  a large  increase  in 
the  export  of  gold — and,  as  a necessary  consequence,  a much  greater 
depression  in  the  price  of  all  existing  railroad  stocks,  with  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  difficulty  attendant  upon  making  the  new  roads  that 
are  desired.  Had  Congress,  on  the  contrary,  adopted  some  measure 
tending  towards  securing  this  great  interest  from  the  unceasing  warfare 
of  the  British  iron-masters,*  it  would  have  caused  the  re-opening  of  all 
the  rolling-mills  of  the  country  and  the  building  of  new  ones,  and  this 
would  so  far  have  arrested  the  export  of  gold,  that  railroad  stocks  would 
this  day  be  probably  as  high  as  they  were  three  years  since.  The  real 
interests  of  the  old  and  the  new  roads  are  one  and  the  same.  Whatever 
produces  increased  demand  for  gold  for  export,  tends  to  the  injury  of  both. 
Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  arrest  that  demand,  tends  to  the 
advantage  of  both — and  both  should  unite  in  the  effort  to  procure  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  will  free  the  country  from  dependence  on 
the  will  of  English  bankers. 

Were  the  tariff  of  1842  now  re-adopted,  the  effect  would  at  once  be  that 
of  stopping  the  export  of  gold,  and  money  would  be  abundant  at  the  legal 
rate  of  interest;  old  railroad  stocks  would  then  be  worth  twice  their  present 
selling  prices,  and  every  new  enterprise  would  readily  obtain  the  means 
required  for  carrying  it  through.  Is  it  not,  then,  important  for  all  con- 
cerned in  railroads,  old  or  new,  to  unite  in  bringing  about  so  desirable  a 
state  of  things? 

* The  following  extract,  from  a report  made  to  the  British  Parliament  at  its  last 
session,  explains  the  manner  in  which  this  “warfare”  is  carried  on,  and  why  it  is 
that  the  American  manufacturer  needs  protection: — 

“ I believe  that  the  laboring  classes  generally,  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
this  country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  districts,  are  very  little  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  often  indebted  for  their  being  employed  at  all,  to  the 
immense  losses  which  their  employers  voluntarily  incur  in  bad  times  in  order  to  de- 
stroy foreign  competition  and  to  gain  and  keep  possession  of  foreign  markets.  Au- 
thentic instances  are  well  known  of  employers  having  in  such  times  carried  on  their 
works  at  a loss  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years.  If  the  efforts  of  those  who  encourage  the  com- 
binations to  restrict  the  amount  of  labor  and  to  produce  strikes  were  to  be  successful 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  great  accumulations  of  capital  could  ^o  longer  be  made 
which  enable  a few  of  the  most  wealthy  capitalists  to  overwhelm  all  foreign  com- 
petition in  times  of  great  depression,  and  thus  to  clear  the  way  for  the  whole  trade 
to  step  in  when  prices  revive,  and  to  carry  on  a great  business  before  foreign  capi- 
tal can  again  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  establish  a competition 
in  prices  with  any  chance  of  success.  The  large  capitals  of  this  country  are  the 
great  instruments  of  warfare  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  against  the  com- 
peting capital  of  foreign  countries,  and  are  the  most  essential  instruments  now  re- 
maining by  which  our  manufacturing  supremacy  can  be  maintained ; the  other  ele- 
ments— cheap  labor,  abundance  of  raw  materials,  means  of  communication,  and 
skilled  labor — being  rapidly  in  process  of  being  equalized.” 
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A Meeting  of  Railroad  Officers  was  held  at  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Four  Trunk  Lines,  on  Wednesday,  29th  August, 
1 866,  at  noon. 


The  following  names  of  Delegates  were  presented  : 


A.  Stone,  Jr.,  Pres't  of  Cleveland,  Painesville  and  Ashtabula  R.R.  Co. 

Thomas  A.  Scott,  Vice-President , ) 

H.  H.  Houston,  Gen’l  Freight  Agent,  S Penn.  R.R.  Co. 

Henry  W.  Gwinner,  Gen' l Ticket  Agent,  ) 

A.  S.  Diven,  Vice  President,  ) 

B.  F.  Blanchard,  Gen  l Freight  Agent,  > Erie  Railway  Co. 

W.  R.  Barr,  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent,  ) 


John  King,  Jr.,  Gen'l  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.R.  Co. 

C.  W.  Chapin,  Pres't  Western  R.R.  Co. 

G.  Twichell,  Pres't  Boston  and  Worcester  R.R.  Co. 

E.  B.  Phillips,  Pres't  Mich.  So.  and  No.  Indiana  R.R.  Co. 

John  Newell,  Pres't  Cleveland  and  Toledo  R.R.  Co. 

H.  E.  Sargent,  Gen'l  Agent  Michigan  Central  R.R.  Co. 

Thomas  Swinyard,  Gen'l  Manager  Great  Western  R.R.  Co.,  Canada. 
Thomas  Bell,  Secretary  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  R.R.  Co. 

J.  N.  McCullough.  Superintendent,  ) , , r,.  , /-,,  * 

F.  R.  Myers,  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent,  ( Ft-  Wayne  and  Chi- 

W.  P.  Shinn,  Gen'l  Freight  Agent, 

J.  N.  McCullough,  President, 

F.  R 


^ cago  R.R.  Co. 

. McCullough,  President,  \ , , „ „ f 

. Myers,  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent,  J Cle™land  and  Pittsburgh  R.R.  Co. 


Thomas  Carse,  Gen'l  Freight  Agent,  L.  Indianapolis  R.R.  Co. 
Allan  Campbell,  Director  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.R.  Co. 


C.  J.  Bridges,  Managing  Director,  } Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  of 
E.  F.  Beach,  Gen'l  Agent,  £ Canada. 


Charles  Butler,  Pres't  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  R.R.  Co. 
A.  S.  Diven,  Atlantic  Great  Western,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  Dayton, 
and  Dayton  If  Michigan  R.R.  Co. 

Samuel  Sloan,  Commissioner  of  the  Four  Trunk  Lines. 


On  motion,  A.  Stone,  Jr.,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  A.  S. 
Diven,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  following  notice  of  the  meeting  : 

“ An  adjourned  meeting  of  Railroad  Officers  will  be  held  at  this 
Office  on  Wednesday,  August  29,  at  12  o’clock. 
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Should  it  not  be  convenient  for  you  to  attend,  please  send  some  one 
authorized  to  represent  your  Company.” 

Respectfully, 

A.  S.  Diven,  DEAN  RICHMOND, 

Secretary . Chairman. 


( Resolution  adopted  at  meeting  of  2ith  July.) 

“ It  was,  on  motion,  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  Convention  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner,  200  Broadway,  New-York,  Wednesday,  August  29tli, 
at  noon  ; and  that  the  Commissioner  he  requested  to  invite  the  Officers 
of  all  lines  interested  in  the  results  desired  by  the  Trunk  Lines,  viz., 
the  securing  and  maintaiuance  of  remunerative  rates  for  transporta- 
tion, and  the  reduction  of  expenses.” 


Mr.  Diven,  Vice  President  of  the  Erie  Railway  Company,  offered 
the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dean  Richmond,  this  Convention 
has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  advisers,  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country 
a wise  and  experienced  manager,  the  business  community  a most 
enterprising  and  useful  citizen. 
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Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  with  the  companies  that  are  deprived 
of  so  efficient  an  executive. 

Resolved,  That  we  condole  with  the  family  of  our  deceased  friend 
in  their  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  convention  furnish  a copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased. 


Resolved,  That  a copy  be  also  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  Buffalo  & State  Line  Rail 
Road,  and  that  these  proceedings  be  published. 

Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Richmond,  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
10  o’clock. 

The  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Hon.  Thos.  A.  Scott,  Vice 
Jj)  President  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
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Appropriate  and  impressive  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Diven, 
Cbapin,  Scott,  Twicheil,  Sloan,  King,  Phillips,  Swinyard  and  Stone, 
when  they  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  till 
to-morrow  at  10  A.  M. 

August  30 th,  1866. 

The  Convention  met  at  ten  A.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  following  telegram  was  presented,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
the  minutes  : 

Albany,  August  29 th,  1866. 

“Hon.  Sam’l  Sloan, 

Commissioner. 

% 

Your  letter  received.  The  sudden  death  of  Dean  Richmond,  our 
late  President,  lias  convened  the  Board  to  attend  the  funeral.  The 
Board  concur  most  heartily  in  the  objects  stated  in  the  call  of  your 
meeting,  and  will  strictly  enforce  all  agreements  of  our  late  President, 
as  well  as  carry  out  such  action  in  the  spirit  of  the  call,  as  may  he 
deemed  best  by  the  Trunk  Lines,  and  the  meeting  of  Railroad  officers 
called  for  this  day  in  New  York. 

R.  M.  BLATCHFORD, 

Vice  President  N.  Y.  C.  II.  11.” 

\ 

The  following  communications  were  presented  by  the  Commissioner  : 

Pittsburgh,  24 th  August,  1866. 

Hon.  Sam’l  Sloan, 

Commissioner. 

Dear  Sir  : — At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  General  Freight  Agents,  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  August 
1st  inst.,  the  following  was  adopted  : 

“ Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  present  competition  on  East-bound 
“live  stock  traffic,  chiefly  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  common 
“ points  East,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Committee  that  remunerative  rates 
“ cannot  he  arrived  at  and  maintained  until  through  rates,  hy  actual 
“weights,  he  fixed  by  the  representatives  of  the  East  and  West  lines, 
« which  rates  should  be  subject  to  the  rules  that  regulate  the  rates  on 
“ other  freight,  under  the  agreement  of  the  Trunk  Lines.” 

“ Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  above  he  sent  to  Com- 
“ missioner  Sloan,  with  the  request  that  it  he  presented  to  the  meet- 
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“ ing  of  the  Four  Trunk  Lines,  to  be  held  on  the  29th  of  August,  and 
“ that  he  advise  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  of  any  action  that 
“ may  be  taken  with  reference  thereto.” 

In  accordance  with  the  second  resolution,  I send  you  the  foregoing 
copy,  and  request  that  the  subject  may  he  presented  and  considered 
by  the  Trunk  Lines  at  the  meeting  to  he  held  on  the  29th. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  lines  of  Railway  leading 
East  from  Chicago  all  of  which  are  now  carrying  stock  by  the  car-load, 
at  a great  loss  of  revenue  on  account  of  the  excess  weight  loaded  in 
the  cars. 

At  a conference  of  the  lines  leading  East  from  Chicago,  held  on 
16th  inst.,  at  Chicago,  it  was  proposed  and  intended  to  inaugurate  the 
carrying  of  stock  at  actual  weights;  but  the  project  was  found  on  con- 
sultation to  be  impracticable  unless  the  plan  was  universally  adopted, 
and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  which  was  thought  to  be  by  bringing 
it  under  the  same  rules  as  the  other  freight  traffic. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  stock  business  should 
not  be  conformed  to  the  mode  of  doing  and  regulating  other  freight 
business,  and  the  Executive  Committee  consider  that  the  present 
agreement  would  be  greatly  strengthened  thereby. 

Very  Respectfully, 

WM.  P.  SHINN, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

Pittshurg7i,  August  2Ath,  1866. 

Hon.  Sam’l  Sloan, 

Commissioner. 

Dear  Sir  : — At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  General  Freight  Agents,  held  at  Niagara  Falls,  August 
1st,  inst.,  the  following  was  adopted  : 

Whereas,  No  definite  action  was  taken  in  the  conference  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Trunk  Lines,  upon  the  subject  of  the  low  rates 
charged  by  propellers  owned  or  controlled  by  the  New-York  Trunk 
Lines,  from  common  points  on  Lake  Michigan  to  New-York,  Boston, 
&c.,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  committee  be  requested  to  ad- 
dress Commissioner  Sloan  upon  this  subject,  and  urge  action  upon  it 
by  the  Trunk  Lines  at  their  next  meeting. 


This  matter  is  one  that  has  borne  with  especial  weight  upon  the  all- 
rail lines  from  Chicago  during  this  season.  They  have  fixed  and 
maintained  remunerative  rates,  while  the  propellers,  many  of  which 
are  owned  or  fully  controlled  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Erie 
Railway  Companies  have  taken  freight  at  any  rates  they  chose,  and 
the  New  York  lines  have  honored  their  contracts,  and  at  the  same 
time  even  asked  and  insisted  upon  the  rail  lines  going  still  higher. 

The  rate  on  Flour,  “ all  rail,”  Chicago  to  New  York,  is  and  has 
been  since  July  5th,  $1.30  per  barrel,  and  to  Boston  $1.40  per  barrel, 
while  by  propeller,  the  regular  rate  was  90  cts.  to  New-Yorkand  $1.00 
to  Boston,  a difference  against  the  rail  lines  of  40cts.  per  bbl. 

A single  party  who  usually  shipped  2,000  bbls.  per  week  by  rail, 
told  the  agent  of  one  of  the  lines,  that  he  shipped  6,000  bbls.  by  pro- 
peller in  July. 

The  propellers,  it  is  further  stated,  do  not  even  adhere  to  the  rates 
named  as  theirs,  but,  when  in  need  of  a deck  load,  carry  at  any  price. 

The  injustice  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  New-Yorlc  Trunk 
Lines  insist  upon  holding  their  rail  connections  inflexibly  to  tariff  rates, 
while  permitting  their  own  lake  connections  to  carry  at  any  price,  is 
too  apparent  to  need  argument ; and,  if  in  their  power  to  regulate,  (and 
the  Executive  Committee  and  parties  interested  believe  they  can  con- 
trol it,)  it  is  due  to  the  all-rail  lines  that  “ established  differences  be 
made  and  maintained  ” between  “ all-rail  ” and  “lake  and  rail  ” from 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  eastern  cities. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  P.  SHINN, 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

Which  communications  were  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  approve  the  views  set  forth  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Western  Freight  Agents,  in  their  communi- 
cation, so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  transportation  of  live  stock 
by  actual  weight. 

Resolved,  That  on  and  after  October  1st,  all  live  stock  shall  be  car- 
ried by  actual  weight  only,  and  any  deviation  therefrom  shall  subject 
the  party  or  parties  so  offending,  to  the  provisions  of  the  rules  and 
penalties  adopted  by  the  Four  Trunk  Lines,  for  maintaining  rates  on 
other  traffic. 
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Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  present  differ- 
ences between  the  joint  rates  for  transportation  on  East  and  West 
bound  traffic,  by  all  rail,  and  by  rail  and  lake,  are  too  great,  and  ought 
to  he  materially  reduced,  in  order  that  the  “ all  rail  routes”  and  rail 
and  water  routes  may  each  secure  their  legitimate  share  of  the  traffic 
to  be  transported. 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  differences  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
resolutions,  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western 
Freight  Agents  and  the  General  Freight  Agents  of  the  Trunk  Lines, 
with  instructions  to  adopt  equitable  and  fair  differences,  and  report  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Trunk  Lines,  to  be  held  at  200  Broadway,  Tues- 
day, Sept.  11th,  1866,  for  their  action. 

The  following  communication  was  also  presented  : 

At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Gen- 
eral Freight  Agents,  held  at  the  International  Hotel,  Niagara  Falls, 
on  August  1st,  1866,  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were 
adopted,  viz  : 

Whereas,  There  has  been  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  an 
advertisement  of  the  “ South-Western  Cotton  Press  Company,”  dated 
at  Memphis,  June  19th,  reading  as  follows  : 

“ J.  Merritt,  Pres’t  Sup’t.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  B.  Merritt,  Sec’y  fy  Treas’r,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

South-Western  Freight  and  Cotton  Press  Co., 

Office,  282  Front  Street,  Memphis. 

From  this  date,  we  will  compress  Cotton  and  deliver  on  board  Steam- 
boat or  Railroad,  when  shipped  by  our  line,  free  of  charge  to 
Shippers.  (Signed.)  Jno.  B.  Weld,  Ag't." 

And  Whereas,  It  is  deemed  important  by  this  Committee  that  the 
Freight  business  of  Railroad  and  Transportation  Companies  should  be 
restricted  to  the  transportation  of  the  property  offered  for  shipment  ; 

Therefore,  Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  is  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  offer  contained  in  the  advertisement  quoted,  is  in 
itself  a violation  of  the  Trunk  Line  agreement,  offering  as  it  does,  ad- 
vantages to  shippers  over  a particular  line,  which  are  not  legitimate 
advantages  of  transportation. 

Resolved,  That  any  change  in  the  character  or  condition  of  property, 
affecting  its  portability  or  safety,  whether  by  packing,  compressing, 
boxing  or  otherwise,  made  after  its  being  contracted  or  receipted  for  by 
a Transportation  Agent,  whereby  the  revenue  to  he  derived  from  its 
transportation  is  affected,  is  viewed  by  this  Committee  as  establishing 
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a bad  precedent  for  the  future,  and  as  a violation  of  the  Trunk  Line 
agreement. 

G.  R.  Blanchard,  WM.  P.  SHINN, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

Which  was  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  and  the  follow- 
ing Resolution  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  above  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  approved  by  this  Convention. 

On  motion,  it  was,  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  as  a Seaboard 
and  Western  Line,  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  become  an 
associate  of  the  Eastern  Trunk  Lines,  and  in  the  future  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  all  Agreements  and 
Resolutions  needful  in  their  judgment  to  promote  and  protect  the 
interests  of  all  the  Eastern  and  Western  Railway  Lines. 

C.  J.  Brydges,  Managing  Director  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
Co.,  accepted  the  invitation  at  once  to  act  with  the  Trunk  Lines  as 
an  associate,  and  would  meet  and  co-operate  with  them. 

The  following  Resolution  was  offered,  and  the  vote  being  called  for 
by  ayes  and  nays,  was  unanimously  adopted — the  Trunk  Lines  being 
excused  from  voting. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  deem  the  strict  enforcement  of  all 
the  agreements  of  the  Trunk  Lines  of  vital  importance  to  the  Rail 
Road  interests  of  the  country ; and  this  Convention,  do  hereby  pledge 
themselves  to  concurrent  action,  and  the  enforcement  of  all  the  stipula- 
tions set  forth  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Trunk  Lines. 

It  was,  on  motion 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Time  Bills  of  Lading,  whether  issued 
by  Railway  Companies  or  “Fast  Freight  Lines,”  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  composed  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Western  Freight 
Agents,  and  the  Freight  Agents  of  the  Five  Trunk  Lines,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  to  the  meeting  of  the  Trunk  Lines  to  be  held  Sep.  11, 
at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner. 

It  was,  on  motion,  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  tendered  to  the  officers  of  this  Convention  for  the  efficient  and 
courteous  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  Chairman  and  Secretary  having  acknowledged  the  compliment, 
the  Convention,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

A.  S.  Diven,  Secretary.  A.  STONE,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
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the  transportation  problem.  I Had  I been  consulted  with  respect  to  the 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : — The  conclud-  most  politic  and  effective  course  for  the  rail- 
ing paragraph  of  a report  made  to  the  Senate' way  companies  to  pursue  in  this  matter,  and 
on  last  Saturday  by  its  committee  on  rail-  in  giving  advice  had  been  guided  by  the  sel- 
roads,  invited  the  railroad  companies  of  the  fish  element  which  so  predominates  in  most 
State  to  report  to  that  committee  such  com-  of  the  affairs  of  men,  I would  have  said: 


Q J 
/* 


plaints  and  grievances  as  they  deem  attribu- 
table to  the  Act  of  March  23, 1874,  commonly 
known  as  the  railroad  tariff  law. 

In  obedience  to  this  invitation  I appear  be- 
fore this  joint  meeting  of  the  railroad  com- 
mittees of  the  two  houses  of  the  General 


“Stay  away  from  the  General  Assembly;  the 
State  has  placed  you  under  a law  which  will 
work  harm  to  itself,  and  time  will  correct  the 
evil — a law  which  must  force  a contest  be- 
tween local  shippers  and  a few  business  men 
in  some  of  the  Mississippi  river  towns  on  the 


Assembly,  as  a representative  of  one  of  the | one  hand  and  the  entire  body  of  Iowa  pro- 
ducers on  the  other,  in  which  the  latter  must 
succeed,  as  their  number  and  interests  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  others.” 

How  this  could  be  I will  explain  in 
the  course  of  my  remarks,  and  I think 
you  will  be  able  to  discover  that  it  is  not 
wholly  self-interest  which  brings  the  Railroad 
Companies  before  you  to-night. 

Before  proceeding  further  let  us  understand 
our  course.  What  properties,  interests,  and 
rights  are  affected  by  the  act  of  March  23, 
1874? 

THE  CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  IOWA  RAILROADS. 

The  capital  invested  in  railroads  in  Iowa 
amounts  to  about  $75,000,000.  The 


®^-nleading  railway  corporations  of  the  State — 
b -the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy  Railway 
Company.  Why  I should  have  been  selected 
• for  the  performance  of  this  special  duty  I do 
not  know,  unless  it  be  that  my  views  relative 
_to  the  legislation  which  we  have  un- 
CMler  discussion  have  been  well  understood 
from  the  beginning.  I have  never  regarded 
j\  that  legislation  with  favor.  It  seemed  to  me 
. ir^o  be  unwise  and  impolitic  and  as  calculated 
y>  to  work  great  detriment  to  the  true  interests 
U of  the  State.  Our  experience  under  the  law 
in  question  has  confirmed  my  first  impressions 
concerning  it,  and  has  brought  me  to  the 
opinion  that  the  act  should  be  repealed. 
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greater  part  of  this  capital  came  to  us  from 
abroad,  in  response  to  our  most  importunate 
appeals.  Most  of  it  is  unproductive,  although 
the  roads  are  placed  on  our  tax-books  at 
about  $22,000,000.  The  total  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  State  is  3,765.  Of 
this  total  906  miles  pay  dividends  ; 947  miles 
are  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  1912  other 
miles  pay  no  dividends.  The  roads  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  owe  large  floating  debts — 
the  B.  C.  R.  & M.,  $1,439,084.88;  the  D.  & 


standing  the  true  character  of  the  subjec 
which  we  are  to  consider,  let  us  examine  i* 
with  a view  to  reaching  a proper  conclusion 
concerning  it. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE  TO  CONTROL. 

I do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  pass  the  Act 
of  March  23,  1874,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  es- 
tablish reasonable  maximum  rates  of  charges 
for  transportation  of  freights  and  passengers 


St.  P.,  $560,626.20 — a total  for  the  two  roadsjon  the  different  railroads  of  this  State.”  That 
of  $1,999,711.08.  I have  not  the  accounts  of,  question  is  before  another  tribunal,  and  will 
the  amounts  of  the  floating  debts  of  the  other  receive  an  authoritative  solution,  possibly  be- 
roads  in  the  receivers’  hands.  These  debts  fore  the  adjournment  of  the  present  session  of 
are,  in  greater  part,  owing  to  our  own  citi-j  the  General  Assembly.  If  we  did  but  now 
zens.  The  process  of  foreclosure,  which  they  know  that  solution  would  be  against  the 

will  all  undergo,  means  the  ultimate  exten-  validity  of  the  Act  of  1874,  and  the  present 

sion  of  the  stock  and  floating  discussion  need  not  be  had.  It  is  the  possi- 
debts  of  the  several  companies.  The  bility  (I  will  not  say  probability)  that  the  Su- 
stocks  of  the  other  companies  are  preme  Court  of  the  United  States  may  decide 
held  by  innocent  parties  in  almost  all  parts  of  that  the  said  Act  of  1874,  is  within  the  con- 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Not  only  the'stitutional  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  ot 
millionaires  are  interested  in  the  stocks,  but  the  State  of  Iowa,  which  justifies  the  present- 
almost  all  classes.  The  Chicago,  Burlingtonjation  of  the  arguments  to  which  this  honorable 
& Quincy  stocks  are  in  the  hands  of  about  committee  is  giving  its  valuable  time  and  re- 
spectful attention.  If  the  Supreme  Court  ot 
the  United  States  shall  ren- 

der a decision  pronouncing  the  act 
of  1874,  a valid  law,  it  will  not 
change  the  aspect  of  the  fact, now  plainly  dis- 
cernible by  every  reflecting  mind  in  the 
State,  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with 
our  railway  improvements,  both  tonching 
construction  and  operation.  Every  where 
throughout  the  State  the  pressure  of  this  fact 
is  seen,  felt  and  known. 

THE  STOPPAGE  IN  RAILROAD  BUILDING. 

Our  people  have  not  tired  ot 
railwajrs;  on  the  contrary  they 
want  more  of  them.  But  no  more  are  build- 
ing. Nor  are  the  people  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  railway  operation.  The  discontent 
is  as  wide  spread  in  this  respect  as  it  was  be- 


20,000  stockholders. 

The  stock  on  their  line  in  Iowa,  amounting 
to  over  $10,000,000,  is  in  the  hands  of  several 
thousands  of  holders,  representing  the  very 
rich,  the  moderately  rich,  and  the  compara- 
tively poor,  the  range  being  from  nearly  $1,- 
' 000,000  down  through  all  the  gradations  to 
$100. 

Men,  women,  children,  widows,  orphans 
and  trustees,  all  appear  in  the  list.  The 
greater  part  of  this  vast  multitude  of  holders 
of  this  stock,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
companies,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  several 
companies.  They  are  investors,  who,  having 
had  faith  in  the  grand  possibilities  of  our 
State,  placed  their  money  in  the  system  of 
improvements,  which  have  done  so  much  to 


return  to  them. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  TARIFF  LAW. 


develop  our  resources,  and  brought  so  poor  a fore  the  enactment  of  the  present  law.  Some- 

jthing  has  gone  wrong.  What  is  it?  The 
Ipeople  want  more  railways.  Why  are  deserved 
The  act  which  we  are  now  considering  af-  improvements  not  in  course  of  construction? 
fects  all  of  the  parties  and  interests  brought  Unemployed  capital  is  abundant  both  in  this 
before  you  by  I his  brief  statement  of  the  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  but  a short 
case;  and  whoever  regards  it  as  spending  jtime  since  such  capital  sought  an  outflow  in 
its  force  on  the  comparatively  few  railway  investments.  Material  is  cheap, 
persons  intrusted  with  the  immediate  and  Labor  is  begging  for  employment  at  low 


practical  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
several  companies,  have  a very  inadequate 
appreciation  of  its  importance.  No  more  im- 
portant subject  of  legislation  can  be  brought 
before  the  General  Assembly.  It  touches 
vitally  both  public  and  private  interests.  It 
involves  the  most  profound  principles  of  pub 
lie  policy;  and  brings  the  State  into  closer 
relations  to  the  interests  of  individuals  than 
any  other  subject  upon  which  you  are  called 
to  legislate.  It  affects  values  the  State  over, 
increasing  or  diminishing  them,  equalizing  or 
demoralizing  them,  as  you  shall  act  wisely 
or  unwisely.  It  is  a case  for  profound  study, 
the  greatest  care,  the  most  thorough  research, 
and  masterly  skill  of  the  legislator;  and  not 
one  to  be  manipulated  under  that  supposed 
exasperated  state  of  feeling  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  before  you  to-night.  Under- 


rates and  wages.  Every  east  and  west  tier 
of  counties  in  the  State  can  support  a railway 
and  promise  an  almost  unlimited  increase  of 
business.  Communities  not  now  provided 
with  railway  facilities  are  pleading  for  them, 
and  are  whiling  to  burden  themselves  with  taxes 
in  order  to  secure  this  mode  of  getting  to 
market.  No  city  or  town  or  village  or  neigh- 
borhood is  so  well  supplied  with  railways 
that  it  is  not  willing  to  contribute  thousands 
of  dollars  to  secure  more  of  these  ways  to 
market  and  to  prosperity.  All  of  these  facts, 
considerations  and  circumstances  are  favora- 
ble to  the  construction  of  newr  roads.  Why, 
then,  are  they  not  in  course  of  construction  ? 
Many  miles  of  railway  have  been  constructed 
in  the  State  under  much  more  unfavorable 
auspices  than  now  attend  us.  Why  the  dead 
stop  which  now  distresses  the  State  ? Some 
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thing  has  gone  wrong.  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  it  ? Not  in  the  features  of  the  case  which 
I have  presented  to  you,  for  they  are  all  en- 
couraging and  full  of  promise.  Not  in  the 
panic  of  1873,  for  that  left  us  all  the  requisite 
elements  to  which  I have  directed  your  at- 
tention. Not  in  the  alleged  fact  that  railway 
building  in  Iowa  has  been  overdone,  for  we 
all  know  that  there  are  many  lines  in  the 
/ State  yet  unoccupied,  which  would  afford 
business  in  remunerative  volume  and  great 
prospective  increase.  Why,  then,  won’t 
idle  capital  come  to  you  ? Why 

does  cheap  material  remain  unpurchased, 
and  labor  remain  unemployed?  My  judg- 
ment is  that  the  proper  place  to  look  to  for 
answers  for  all  of  these  questions  is  in  the 
Act  of  March  23,  1874.  I have  not  formed 
this  judgment  hastily,  nor  without  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  ample  and  practical  data. 
And  I would  have  you  here  bear  in  mind  that 
I am  not  discussing  the  question  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  that  law. 
Nor  am  I now  touching  upon  that  other  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  that  law  upon  the  details 
of  railway  transportation.  I am  confining 
myself  for  the  present  to  the  broad,  general 
and  practical  question  of  the  effect  of  that 
law  upon  capital  and  railway  construction. 

FUTURE  RAILROADS. 

You  can  have  no  more  aid  in  the  way  of  land 
grants.  Local  taxation,  never  sufficient  to 
build  a railway,  can  no  more  operate  as  an 
aid.  Local  subscriptions  are  inadequate. 
Capital  from  beyond  the  borders  alone  can 
do  the  work  which  we  desire.  The  act  of 
March  23,  1874,  has  deprived  us  of  that  re- 
source. That  act  stands  as  a menace  to 
every  man  who  is  solicited  to 
put  his  capital  into  railway  construction  in 
Iowa.  Since  its  enactment  I have  had 
occasion  to  feel  the  pulse  of  capitalists  con- 
cerning some  proposed  improvements  in  our 
State.  1 might  as  well  have  talked  to  the 
wind,  for  that  act  has  always  been  more  po- 
tent than  all  of  my  facts,  arguments  and  per- 
suasions. It  is  the  ghost  that  will  not  down. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  the  act  is  regarded 
as  an  assertion  by  the  State  to  control  pri- 
vate property,  to  the  injury  of  the  owner 
thereof.  My  business  calls  me  to  the  East- 
ern cities  frequently  in  the  course  of  each 
year,  and  brings  me  into  personal  contact 
with  men  who  belong  to  the  class  to  which 
we  look  for  the  money  with  which  to  improve 
and  develop  our  State,  and  I but  utter  what 
I know  from  these  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion, when  I say  that  the  act  of  March  23, 
1874,  stands  as  a wall  of  brass  between  us 
and  capital  from  other  States  and  countries. 
Capital  is  prudent,  conservative  and  timid. 
It  will  not  voluntarily  submit  itself  to  the 
control  of  those  who  do  not  own  it.  Its  pos- 
sessors understand  perfectly  well  how  great 
the  tendency  is  (especially  in  such  times  of 
excitement  as  produced  the  legislation  of 
1874),  to  take  advantage  of  them  after 
their  investments  have  been  made.  We  all 
know  how  illy  non-resident  land-owners 
would  fare  in  such  times  were  it  not  for  the 
curb  which  Congress  had  the  wise  precaution 
to  impose  on  all  of  the  new  states  : “ that  in 


no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  higher  than  residents  ” It  is  useless  to 
affirm  that  the  power  to  regulate  the  opera- 
tion of  railways,  will  never  be  unreasonably 
exercised.  The  answer  comes  at  once  that 
that  is  a mere  opinion,  with  the  facts  in  some 
states  against  it  ; and  that  safety  is  to  be 
found  only  where  the  power  is  not  exercised 
at  all,  or  in  investments  which  cannot  be 
reached  thereby,  and,  now,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  the  act  of  March  23,  1874,  upon  our 
statute  book,  the  only  practical  answer  we 
can  make  involves  the  repeal  of  the  act.  If 
we  want  more  railways,  this  is  the  right  road 
to  them.  We  all  know  that  railways  have 
done  more  than  any  other  one  single  cause 
toward  giving  our  state  its  present  proud 
rank  among  the  states  of  the  Union.  A mul- 
tiplication of  roads,  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  state,  aud  the  re- 
sulting increase  of  railway  bus- 
iness, constitute  the  sure 

line  of  policy  by  which  to  reach  that  end  so 
much  desired  by  our  people — cheap  transpor- 
tation. The  Western  State  which  shall  first 
comprehend  this  policy,  and  put  its  legisla- 
tion in  harmony  with  it,  will  reap  a harvest 
of  telling  advantages,  inducing  a prosperity 
which  shall  surprise  and  gladden  its  people. 
The  opposite  policy  of  unfriendly  control  of 
private  business  by  the  State  is  freighted 
with  mischievous  effects,  leading  to  no  desir- 
able end.  I mean  by  private  business  any 
and  every  legitimate  pursuit  aside  from  public 
employment,  the  profits  of  which  enure  to, 
or  the  losses  fall  upon  the  individuals  engaged 
therein. 

IS  RAILWAY  BUSINESS  PRIVATE  BUSINESS? 

EMINENT  DOMAIN. 

Is  the  building,  owning  and  operating  of 
railways  private  business  ? Certainly  it  is, 
within  my  definition  of  the  term.  But  by 
some  strange  process  of  reasoning  many  per- 
sons have  arrived  at  a different  conclusion, 
and  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a public  busi- 
ness— a public  employment.  This  idea  seems 
to  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  is  sometimes  exercised  in  order 
to  secure  the  right  of  way  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  over  the  lands 

of  such  owners  as  refuse  to  ' give 
and  sell  such  right.  The  right 

of  eminent  domain  is  simply  that  “inherent 
sovereign  power  claimed  by  the  State  con- 
trolling private  property  for  the  public  use.” 
A few  remarks  upon  this  question  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here,  and  maj^  serve  a good  pur- 
pose. I do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  in  its 
assumed  relation  to  the  question  of  the 
power  of  a legislature  of  a State  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  that  embodied  in  the  act 
of  March  23,  1874,  but  to  treat  it  in  a prac- 
tical manner,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  it 
has  no  force  whatever  in  supporting  the  opin- 
ion that  railway  building  and  operating  is 
different ' from  other  business  employments 
engaged  in  by  private  individuals.  Ev-Gov- 
ernor  Stanford  of  California,  in  treating  of 
this  subject  speaks  of  it  in  this  wise:  This 
right  of  eminent  domain  is  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  to  political  inter-commun- 
ication between  her  citizens ; to  cheapen 
uurtARY 
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transportation  and  traveling  expenses  ; that  such  a tier  of  counties  : “ If  you  will  sell  me 
her  resources  may  be  developed;  that  her|a  strip  of  land  one  hundred  feet  wide 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  from  river  to  river  to  river,  I will 

may  be  fostered;  that  inducements  may^build  a railroad  thereon  and  operate 
be  held  out  to  the  people  of  it  as  my  own  property — it  shall  be 
other  States  to  come  and  cast  their  lots  with  the  property  of  a man  and  not  of  a soulless 
us;  and  that  there  may  be  broad  facilities  fori  corporation.”  The  right  of  way  is  purchased, 
the  rapid  interchange  of  the  luxuries  andjthe  road  constructed,  owned  and  operated  by 
necessaries  ot  life.  For  the  accomplishment, that  one  man.  What  will  you  do  with  that 
of  these  objects,  and  in  her  own  interest,  the  road?  It  has  been  built  without  any  aid 
State  exercises  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 'from  that  mysterious  thing  called  eminent 
but  around  such  exercise  has  most  carefully  domain;  no  corporate  life  or  power  controls 
drawn  the  shield  of  the  law  for  the  protection  or  owns  it.  Surely  its  business  is  private, 
of  the  citizen.  The  State  exacts  that  full, Is  it  right  for  the  State  to  step  in  and  regu- 
compensation  should  be  made  to  the  citizen  late  it?  I fancy  some  one  say  “yes;  for  there 
by  the  railroad  company,  at  whose  instance  is  an  element  in  the  case  not  yet  mentioned, 
he  is  compelled  to  surrender  the  use  of  his,  which  gives  the  business  a public  character, 
property.  The  citizen  whose  property  is  The  man  is  a common  carrier.”  And  so  it 
thus  taken  from  him  by  legal  force,  makes  no  comes  to  this.  Well,  what  constitutes  a person 
contribution  to  railroad  construction, — he  is  a common  carrier?  “A  common  carrier  is 
paid  by  the  corporation  the  full  equivalent  defined  to  be  one  who  undertakes  for  hire  or 
for  the  use  of  his  property.”  j reward  to  transport  from  place  to  place  the 

This  is  the  true  view  of  the  question.  The  goods  of  such  as  choose  to  employ  him.” 
State  does  not  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  The  rule  embraces  the  proprietors  of  stage- 
domain  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  compa-’wagons  and  coaches,  omnibuses  and  rail- 


nies,  but  for  its  own  advantage,  and  the  pro 
motion  of  the  public  good.  It  could 
not  exercise  it  for  the  private  advan- 
tage of  the  shareholders  in  railway' 
coporations,  for  that  would  contravene  the 
constitution.  If  exercised  at  all  it  must  be 
for  the  public  use.  The  effect  of  th ; exer- 
cise exhausts  itself  when  Ihe  work  has  been 


ways;”  also,  “carters,  expressmen,  porters, 
shipowners,  and  all  who  engage  regularly  in 
the  transportation  of  goods  or  mouey,  from 
town  town  to  town,  or  from  place  to  place  in 
the  same  town.” 

COMMON  CARRIERS. 

The  rights,  duties  and  obligations  of  these 
several  classes  of  common  carriers  are  iden- 


coustructed  and  its  advantages  received  to.tical.  The  law  which  governs  one  governs 
the  State,  and  in  no  manner  operates  tojthe  other.  The  man  who  might  own  the  sup- 
change  the  business  of  railway  companiesppositious  railroad  which  I have  brought  to 


from  a private  to  a public  character 
Perhaps  the  greater  portion  of  the  railway' 
lines  in  this  State  are  constructed  over  rights 
of  way,  presented  to,  or  purchased  by,  the 


your  attention,  and  the  poor  man  who  carts 
about  the  streets  of  Des  Moines  for  hire,  are 
invested  with  the  same  rights,  charged  with 
and  held  to  the  same  obligations  within  their 


several  companies  owning  them.  In  such! respective  callings.  Their  patrons  are  pro- 
cases  the  aid  of  the  right,  of  eminent  domain  has!  tected  by  the  same  laws.  If  the  business  of 
not  been'invoked.  Private  enterprise  and  capi- one  is  public,  so  is  that  of  the  other.  You 
talhave  done  the  whole  work.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  business  conducted  over  such  por- 
tions of  our  railways?  Is  it  public  or  pri- 
vate business  ? If  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  public  domain  gives  a public  character  to 
the  businsss,  docs  not  the  absence  of  the  use 
of  that  right  leave  it  its  private 
character  ? How  can  you  have 
a business  with  this  dual  character 
on  the  same  line  of  road?  Does  not  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  case  thus  presented  of  itselfjbeing 
show  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  has  no 
such  effect  upon  the  nature  of  the  business  as 
is  is  claimed  for  it  ? 

RAILWAYS  AS  CORPORATIONS. 


have  the  same  power  to  control  the  business 
of  the  one  and  determine  the  charges  therein 
as  you  have  of  the  other.  Why  not  enact  a 
law  fixing  the  rates  which  cartmen  may 
charge  for  cartage  about  Des  Moines,  or  the 
teamsters  who  transport  goods  from  point  to 
point  in  the  State,  and  of  stage  owners  for 
carrying  passeugers  ? There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  not.  Their’s  is  a private  business. 
So  is  that  of  the  owner  of  the  railroad.  If 
common  carriers  don’t  give 
their  business  a public  character, 
neither  does  it  so  operate  on  this. 
Thus  we  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  consid- 
erations to  which  I have  referred — neither 


But  it  is  said  that  railways  are  constructed  eminent  domain,  corporate  organizations  or 
by  corporations;  that  corporations  are  crea-  the  employment  of  common  carriers  which 
tures  of  law,  and  that,  therefore,  the  business  makes  railway  transportation  anything  other 


conducted  by  them  is  in  some  way  public  in 
its  character.  But  railways  may  be  con- 
strue*ed  by  individuals  without  corporate  as- 
sociation. There  are  men  in  the  United  States 
possessed  of  fortunes  ample  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a line  of  railway  from  the  Mississippi 
river  to  the  Missouri  river.  There  are  some 
tiers  of  counties  in  this  State  not  yet  pro- 
vided with  through  lines  of  railway  from 
river  to  river.  Suppose  one  of  the  men  of 


than  private  business  the  same  as  that  of  any 
other  person  not  in  the  public  service.  At 
least  it  is  so  as  to  the  right  to  determine  the 
price  for  which  the  service  shall  be  performed. 

THE  POWER  TO  CONTROL. 

I still  refrain  from  arguing  the  question  of 
power.  For  my  present  purpose  I may  con- 
cede that  the  power  to  control  the  business 
of  common  carriers  by  fixing  their  rates  of 
compensation  exists  in  the  General  Assem- 


princely  fortune  should  say  to  the  people  of|bly.  If  it  exists  why  not  exercise  it  impar- 
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tially9  Why  not  fix  the  rates  for  the  other 
carriers  which  I have  mentioned?  Doubtless 
it  occurs  to  your  minds  that  the  circumstances 
attending  each  case  may  not  be  the  same 
throughout  the  year.  Roads  or  streets  may 
be  very  good  or  very  bad.  Feed  for  horses 
may  be  high  or  low.  Losses  by  fire  may  oc- 
cur. Streams  may  be  swollen  and  delay  the 
carrier.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
the  roads  may  be  good  because  of  continuously 
fine  weather.  In  the  southern  part  the  case 
may  be  just  the  reverse.  And  so 
a thousand  reasons  might  be  suggested  which 
would  be  equally  potent  against  the  policy  of 
such  legislation.  But  do  not  like  reasons  ap- 
ply to  our  railway  legislation  ? Some  roads 
have  been  constructed  on  light  lines,  have 
easy  grades,  cheap  fuel.  Others  have  just  a 
reverse  set  of  circumstances.  On  one  road 
a locomotive  may  haul  with  care  and  expedi- 
tion twenty  loaded  cars.  On  another,  ten 
cars  may  tax  a locomotive  to  its  utmost 
power.  One  may  obtain  coal  for  one  dollar 
and  a half  per  ton.  To  another  the  cost  may 
be  three  dollars  per  ton.  One  may  have  cost 
515,000  per  mile  in  its  construction,  while 
another  may  have  cost  $25,000  per  mile. 
The  bonds  ot  one  company  may  bear  six  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum.  Those  of  another 
may  bear  eight  per  cent.  Accidents  resulting 
in  losses  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
may  occur  on  one  line,  and  none  on  another. 
One  company  may  be  able  to  operate  its  road 
for  45  per  cent,  of  its  gross  earnings,  while 
the  cost  to  another  may  be  60  per  cent,  and 
even  more.  Doubtless  no  two  railways  in  the 
sta'e  are  alike  in  the  several 
respects  mentioned,  and  a hun- 
dred others  which  might  be 
named.  But  the  rule  of  the  Act  of  March 
23,  1874,  is  the  inexorable  one  of  gross  earn- 
ings per  mile.  A rpad  takes  it  class  accord- 
ing to  its  report  of  gross  earnings  per  mile, 
without  regard  to  cost  of  operation  or  any 
other  special  feature  of  its  case.  If  in  an- 
swer to  this  it  is  urged  that  this  is  the  only 
rule  by  which  the  law  can  be  made  effective, 
then  I reply  that  no  stronger  reason  can  be 
given  why  the  act  should  be  repealed  or  mod- 
ified. The  injustice  of  the  rule  is  manifest, 
and  a law  which  rests  upon  such  a basis 
ought  not  to  be  continued.  It  is  not  well  to 
promote  injustice. 

SCHEDULES  ACCORDING  TO  GROSS  EARNINGS. 

Not  only  is  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Act  of  March  23,  1874  rests  wrong,  but  the 
method  of  applying  it  to  the  several  railway 
companies  of  the  State  is  exceptional  and 
anomalous.  A railroad  whose  gross  annual 
earnings  are  less  than  three  thousand  dollars 
per  mile  is  placed  in  class  “C,”  and  is  al- 
lowed to  charge  twenty  per  cent  more  than 
schedule  rates  established  by  the  act  for  the 
transportation  of  freights.  Now  so  long  as 
the  road  reports  its  annual  gross  earnings  per 
mile  at  $2,999.99,  it  is  allowed 
this  twenty  per  cent,  advantage.  But  if  its  next 
report  should  show  that  its  gross  earnings 
have  reached  one  cent  more  per  mile  then  it 
is  placed  in  class  B,  and  is  limited  to  five  per 
cent,  in  addition  to  the  schedule  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  act.  Now,  that  wouid  seem 


to  be  an  unlucky  one  per  cent,  additional 
gross  earnings  per  mile  per  annum.  Let  us 
look  at  this  matter  practically.  A road  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  is  earning,  gross, 
$2,999.99  per  mile.  This  puts  it  in  class  C, 
with  an  annual  total  gross  earning  of  $299,- 
999.99.  The  next  year  it  earns  one  cent  more 
per  mile  per  annum,  or  $3,000.00,  or  a total 
of  $300,000.00,  and  is  remanded  to  class  B. 
Now,  it  can  charge  but  five  per  cent,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  schedule  rates  ; so  by  earning 
one  cent  more  than  it  did  in  the  year  pre- 
ceeding  it  looses  fifteen  per  cent  of  its  earn- 
ings, or  a gross- loss  on  the  same  volume  or 
business  of  $45,000.00,  all  on  account  of  that 
unfortunate  one  cent  which  got  into  its  earn- 
ings. 

EARNING  ONE  CENT — LOSING  $45,000. 

This  loss,  so  far  as  the  earnings  are  to  be 
taken  as  the  rule  for  determining  the 
classification  of  the  road  would  entitle 
it  to  remain  in  class  C.  But  the  law 
says,  “ No,  you  have  earned  that 
one  cent  and  you  must  remain  in  class  B for 
at  least  one  year  and  pocket  your  loss  of  $45,- 
000.00.  Another  year  comes  round,  and 
this  loss  of  $45,000.00  brings  the  earnings 
back  to  $2,999.99  per  mile,  and  the  road  is 
remanded  back  to  class  C.  Another  year 
passes,  and  the  unfortunate  one  cent  puts  in 
its  appearance  again,  and  again  the  road  is 
ordered  into  class  B,  and  suffers  anew  its  loss 
of  $45,000.00  per  annum.  Can  any  mind 
devise  a reason  in  support  of  this  most  inter- 
esting anomaly?  Why  should  one  cent  in 
the  gross  earnings  of  a railroad  be  allowed 
to  play  such  havoc  with  its  financial  con- 
cerns? Why  should  we  be  anxious  to  pre- 
serve among  our  laws  an  act  which  creates 
such  a marvelously  curious  business  phenom- 
enon? Would  any  sane  man  tolerate  the 
presence  of  such  an  element  in  his  private 
business  for  a moment?  It  is  a departure 
from  all  sound  business  principle,  and  more 
unreasonable  than  anything  I have  ever 
heard  charged  against  railway  man- 
agement. But  the  principle  of  the 
act  under  discussion  being  wrong, 
the  means  of  application  must  be  wrong  also. 
This  statement  might  be  elaborated  to  per- 
fect clearness,  did  time  admit  of  it,  but  I 
must  not  weary  the  committee  with  too  much 
talking,  and  the  same  reason  forbids  a more 
thorough  discussion  of  the  act  itself. 

DEFEATING  COMPETITION. 

I may  safely  assert  that  the  results  of  nearly 
two  years  experiment  since  the  passage  of  the 
law  which  we  are  considering  are  not  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  the  State.  This  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  tone  of  the  public 
press,  and  the  character  of  the  petitions 
which  have  come  to  the  bodies  which  you 
represent.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to 
secure  cheap  railway  transportation.  I do 
not  question  either  the  integrity  or  the  patri- 
otism of  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly who  voted  for  its  passage.  They  doubt- 
less did  what,  at  the  time,  they  regarded  was 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  State.  They  were 
guided  in  no  small  degree  by  what  seemed  to 
be  the  current  of  the  popular  opinion  at  the 
time.  The  people  made  strong  pressure  in 
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favor  of  some  definite  legislative  action  for 
the  regulation  of  railway  transportation. 
But  I think  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  much 
of  the  force  of  that  pressure  originated  in  the 
current  excitement  of  the  time,  and  not  in  the 
better  judgment  of  the  people.  But  a short 
time  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March 
23,  1874,  the  people  of  the  town  and  county 
in  which  I reside  subscribed  over  $100,000  to 
secure  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  South- 
western railway  to  Fairfield.  Why?  Sim- 
ply because  they  wished  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
arising  from  competitive  railway  transporta- 
tion. But  when  the  fever  oame  upon  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  they  demanded  legis- 
lative regulation  of  railways,  the  people  of 
Jefferson  county  took  the  disease  just  as  did 
the  people  of  other  counties  who  had  not  se- 
cured competitive  transportation.  The  re- 
sult of  the  delirium  was  that  what  had  been 
obtained  by  a large  expenditure  of  money  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  act  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Their  money  secured  the  competi- 
tion which  they  desired,  and  the 
railway  tariff  law  took  it  away 
from  them.  I need  not  stop  to  tell 
you  that  the  result  obtained  was  not  what 
the  better  judgment  of  that  people  would 
have  dictated.  They  are  not  unlike  the  peo- 
ple of  other  counties ; and  the  whole  case 
comes  down  to  the  eld  saying,  that  “Johnny 
can’t  eat  his  cake  and  ha’ve  it  too.” 

THE  COST  OF  THE  CHEAPER  FREIGHTS. 

The  law  missed  its  mark.  It  was  aimed  at 
cheap  transportation.  It  went  wide  of  it  and 
struck  into  an  enormous  row  of  figures  of  in- 
creased cost.  Let  me  give  two  examples  or 
the  result,  as  shown  by  the  following  : 

STATEMENT 

Showing  the  number  of  cars  of  Grain  anti  Live  Stock 
carrietl  from  stations  in  Iowa  to  Chicago  and  Milwau- 
kee by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  Chicago, 
Rock  island  and  Pacific  Railways  from  July  1,  1874, 
to  December  31,  1875,  and  the  increased  amount 
charged  on  same  over  and  above  what  would  have 
been  charged  under  the  tariffs  in  effect  prior  to  July 
1,  1874. 


ROAD. 

Kind  of  Product. 

1 

Number  of  Car 
Loads. 

Average  increase 
Per  Car. 

Total  amount  of 
increase. 

C.  & N.  W.  R.  R..  | 

Grain 

50000;$  9 00 

$ 450000  00 

Livestock 

16500 

4 00 

66000  00 

Total 

C.,R.  I.  & P.  R.  R | 

Grain 

39319 

$ 8 00 

$ 516000  00 

$ 314552  00 

Live  Stock 

22530 

5 00 

112050  00 

Total 

$ 427202  00 

RECAPITULATION. 

C.  & N.  W.  Ry. — Amount  of  increase  on  grain 

and  stock $516000  00 

C.,  R.  I.  & P.  R.  It. — Amount  of  increase  on 

grain  and  stock 427202  00 


Grand  total $943202  00 

This  grand  total  of  increased  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  these  two  roads  within  the  pe- 
riod of  eighteen  months  has  been  wholly 
borne  by  the  producers  whose  products  have 
passed  over  these  lines  to  market  beyond  the 
state.  The  producer  has  no  chance  to  charge 
his  loss  over  to  any  other  class.  He  must 


carry  his  own  burden  ; and  from  what  has 
come  to  him  from  two  roads  alone,  you  can 
form  some  idea  of  what  is  yet  to  come,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  should 
affirm  the  validity  of  the  state  law,  and  the 
other  great  trunk  lines  conform  their  action 
to  it. 

MORE  OF  “ THE  SAVING.” 

To  bring  the  matter  more  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely before  us,  I here  present  another 

STATEMENT 

Showing  number  of  Cars,  Grain  and  Live  Stock  carried 
during  the  year  1875  from  stations  named  on  C.,  R. 
I.  & P.  in  Iowa  to  Chicago,  and  amount  charged  more 
than  would  have  been  under  the  tariff  in  effect  prior 
to  July  1,  1874,  which  amount  has  been  paid  by  the 
producer. 
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Newton ■ 

Grain  ... 

957 

8.00 

S7255  00 

Stock  ... 

443 

5.00 

2115  00  $9371  00 

Stuart 

Grain  ... 

405 

10.80 

4374  00 

Stock  ... 

159 

4.50 

715  50 

5089  50 

Guthrie 

Grain  ... 

495 

10.80 

5346  00 

Stock  ... 

134 

4.40 

589  60 

5935  60 

Atlantic 

Grain  ... 

1927 

11.20 

21582  40 

Stock  ... 

557 

3.60 

2005  20 

23587  60 

Avoca 

Grain  ... 

10.50 

12.00 

12600  00 

Stock  ... 

225 

3.15 

708  75 

12308  75 

Grinnell 

Grain  ... 

805 

7.00 

5635  00 

Stock  ... 

188 

4.85 

911  80 

6516  80 

Brooklyn 

Grain  ... 

970 

6.31) 

0011  00 

Stock  ... 

130 

4.50 

585  00 

6596  00 

Marengo 

Grain  ... 

677 

5.00 

3385  00 

Stock  ... 

180 

3.80 

681  00 

4069  CO 

Indianola 

Grain  ... 

6-12 

9.60 

6163  20 

Stock  ... 

731 

5.30 

3S72  80 

10035  50 

Iowa  City 

Grain  ... 

540 

5.30 

2862  00 

Stock  ... 

510 

4.00 

2040  00 

4802  00 

Kellogg 

Grain  ... 

494 

7.50 

3605  00 

Stock  ... 

212 

5.00 

1060  00  4465  00 

Winterset 

Grain  ... 
Stock  ... 

677 

403 

10.00 

5.00 

0770  00 
2015  00 

8785  00 

This  table  presents  a true  picture  of  the 
effects  which  the  act  under  discussion  has 
had  upon  the  producers — the  farmers — the 
raisers  of  grain  and  live  stock  of  the  State. 
The  picture  may  not  be  a pleasing  one,  but  it 
is  a true  one.  It  is  not  complete  as  to  all 
of  the  stations  on  the  line,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain any  of  the  stations  on  the  Northwestern 
road,  but  they  would  all  look  alike,  and  so 
will  all  the  stations  on  the  road  look  if  the 
said  act  is  continued  on  the  statute  book  and 
enforced  by  the  courts.  The  producers  are 
cut  both  ways,  for  the  increased  rates  of 
freight  are  deducted  from  their  products  out- 
going, and  added  to  the  cost  of  everything 
which  they  buy  of  articles  brought  into  the 
Slate  from  other  States.  There  is  no  escape 
from  this  law  of  trade,  and  when  the  produ- 
cers come  to  a fuil  comprehension  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  there  will  be  no  dissenting 
voices  amongst  them  on  the  question  of  re- 
peal. No  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
other  than  repeal  can  give  them  relief;  for 
the  State  cannot  lay  its  regulating  hands  on 
interstate  commerce. 

BUSY  CAR  WHEELS  VS.  IDLE  CAR  WHEELS. 

These  results  cannot  be  fairly 
charged  against  the  railway  companies.  They 
must  repair  damages  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  present  law  is  against  the  true 
theory  of  railway  management.  While  it  has 
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not  adopted  fully  the  principle  of  the  uniform 
rate  per  mile  for  transportation,  which  al- 
lows the  lowest  rate  for  the  shortest  haul, 
still  it  rests  upon  that  idea:  and  forces  the 
rule  of  the  comparatively  highest  rate  for  the 
longest  haul — a practice  utterly  destructive 
of  sound  and  prosperous  railway  management. 
The  true  principle  of  that  railway  manage- 
ment which  remunerates  the  companies  and 
at  the  same  time  promotes  the  prosperity  of 
their  patrons,  is  a very  simple  one.  The  unit 
of  profit  in  railway  management  is  the  car 
wheel  in  motion.  The  unit  of  loss  is  the  car 
wheel  at  rest.  The  more  constantly  the 
wheel  is  in  motion  and  the  further  it  runs  the 
less  can  be  the  charge  for  the  work  which  it 
does.  It  costs  almost  as  much  to  keep  a 
train  of  cars  standing  still  as  it  does  to  keep 
them  in  motion.  The  case  is  well  put  in  one 
of  the  reports  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners of  Massachusetts  in  these  words : 
“ The  simple  and  obvious  fact,  that  wheels 
earn  money  only  wffien  in  motion,  has  con- 
stantly been  disregarded  by  those  seeking  to 
frame  laws  regulating  fare  and  freights.  If  a 
car  can  be  loaded  with  passengers  or  goods 
and  started  on  a journey  of  two  thousand 
miles,  the  wheels  of  that  car  are  steadily 
earning  money  for  days  together,  though 
moving,  perhaps,  at  low  rates ; if,  however, 
the  cost  of  starting  that  car,  including  the 
fixed  outlay  of  the  corporation  in  officers, 
employes,  station  buildings,  real  estate,  roll- 
ing stock,  and  road-bed — an  outlay  which  is 
in  a large  degree  the  same  for  long  transport- 
ation as  for  short — if  this  cost  has  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  a few  miles  only  in  which  the 
wheels  are  in  motion,  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  per  mile  must 
largely  increase.  If  it  is  limited  by  law,  and 
not  allowed  to  increase,  then  the  long  traffic 
must  pay  a loss  to  the  short  traffic.” 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  IOWA. 

This  is  the  true  theory  of  railroading.  Our 
law  stands  opposed  to  it.  It  puts  its 
limitations  on  the  short  routes  within 
the  State,  but  it  can’t  enforce  its  restrictions 
beyond  the  State ; hence  the  companies  are 
enabled  to  make  up  the  losses  on  short  dis- 
tances by  charging  them  over  to  the  long  dis- 
tances. Under  the  true  system  the  lands  of 
central  and  western  Iowa,  and  the  products 
thereof  within  convenient  reach  of  railroads 
were  of  almost  uniform  value  with  like  lands 
and  products  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State.  The  freights  from  the  west  kept  the 
car  wheels  which  carried  it  to  market  in  mo- 
tion for  the  longest  distance  and  the  greatest 
period  of  time,  hence  could  be  carried  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  were,  practically,  as  near 
market  as  the  commodities  of  the  east.  This 
fact  worked  in  harmony  with  that  sound 
principle  of  political  economy  which  tends  to 
equalize  values  throughout  the  State. 
This  results  to  the  advantage  of 
both  the  citizen  and  the  State.  For 
the  former  it  secures  a better  return  for  his 
labor,  and  increases  his  wealth;  while  for  the 
latter,  it  develops  its  resources  and  adds  to 
the  value  of  its  taxable  property.  Across 
the  path  of  this  great  and  beneficent 
principle  our  law  has  planted  itself  in  posi- 


tive antagonism,  and  proclaims  to  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  our  State  that  for 
the  sake  of  receiving  lower  rates  on  local 
traffic  they  shall  be  forever  burdened  with 
increased  and  almost  ruinous  charges  in  get- 
ting to  the  great  markets  of  the  country  with 
their  products. 

THE  LAW  AND  INCREASED  EARNINGS. 

Thus  far  the  companies,  from  whose  busi- 
ness theforegoing  tables  have  been  prepared, 
have  earned  considerably  more  than  they 
have  lost  by  the  operations  of  the  act  of 
March  23,  1874.  This  may  start  two  inquiries 
in  your  minds.  First:  Why  have  the  com- 
panies charged  more  on  their  through  busi- 
ness than  they  have  loston  their  local  traffic? 
This  is  a pertinent  questson,  and  quite  de- 
serving of  a candid  answer.  The  answer  is 
that  the  rates  which  have  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease of  earnings  were  anticipatory,  and  the 
result  could  not  be  calculated  with  certainty. 
Experience  alone  could  tell  what  the  end 
would  be ; that  part  of  the  increase  is 
entirely  legitimate  as  springing  from  a 
natural  increase  of  business  along  the 
lines,  the  country  not  having  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  injury,  which  must  ultimately 
come  from  this  abnormal  mode  of  operating 
railways,  and  finally,  that  this  very  abnor- 
mal condition  into  which  the  law  we  are  dis- 
cussing has  forced  the  railway  companies, 
may  of  itself  prove  that  the  rates  established 
are  not  too  high  for  the  future,  as  the  com- 
panies must  earn  a return  on  their  capital  even 
though  it  may  retard  the  growth  of  the 
State. 

Secondly,  If  the  railroad  companies  can 
earn  more  under  the  present  law  than  they 
did  before  its  enactment,  why  do  they  want  it 
repealed  ? This  question  is  also  pertinent, 
and  deserving  of  a candid  answer. 
The  railroad  companies  prosper  most  when 
tbe  State  is  prosperous.  True  rail- 
road management  induces  prosperity  to  the 
State;  but  true  management  cannot  be  had 
under  the  present  law,  as  I have  already 
shown.  The  advantage  of  temporarily  in- 
creased earnings  does  not  compensate  for 
the  injury  to  all  interests  which  must  in- 
evitably come  in  time.  Business  can 
not  continue  to  prosper  when  forced  into  un- 
accustomed ways.  Every  discreet  railway 
manager  understands  that  perfectly  well. 
Then,  again,  the  leading  companies  are  the 
largest  land  owners  in  the  state,  and  are, 
therefore,  directly  interested  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  rules  in  their  business  as  will 
most  surely  dispose  of  these  lands  and  make 
them  sources  from  which  to  draw  supplies  of 
business.  They  wish  to  induce  settlement 
upon  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  state,  and 
by  enlarging  the  volume  of  traffic  enable 
themselves  to  so  adjust  their  charges  that  no 
reasonable  minds  can  find  fault  with  them. 
All  of  this  is  interfered  with  when  they  are 
compelled  to  over  burden  their  inter-state 
business. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  present  law  is 
but  given  a fair  trial,  the  inter-state  difficul- 
ty will  be  overcome  by  the  establishment  of 
great  commercial  marts  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  that  then  our  producers  will  have 
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only  the  low  local  rates.  A mere 
glance  at  the  map  of  Iowa 
will  convince  any  reasonable 
mind  that  we  can  have  no  great  commercial 
centre  on  the  Mississippi  river  in  Iowa.  Our 
system  of  railroads  never  can  make  a com- 
mon centre.  The  roads  already  constructed 
were  confined  to  their  present  lines  by  their 
land  grants  and  by  the  action  of  the  State. 
McGregor,  Dubuque,  Clinton,  Davenport, 
Muscatine,  Burlington  and  Keokuk  are  goodly 
cities  in  which  we  all  take  pride ; but  neither 
of  them  can  concentrate  the  trade  of  Iowa  in 
itself.  Each  would  be  at  arms  against  the 
other  were  this  attempted.  Practically, 
physically,  and  in  every  other  respect  this 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  advantage  which 
Davenport  claims  to  have,  and  which  it  is 
stated  enables  her  produce  buyers  to  pay  two 
or  three  cents  more  per  bushel 

for  grain  than  they  could  before 

the  enactment  of  the  Railroad 
Tariff  Law,  arrives  from  the  crippled  condi- 
tion of  two  bankrupt  railroads  now  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  And,  yet,  for  all  the  ad- 
vantage claimed,  let  us  see  how  commerce 
clings  to  its  own  ways  in  seeking  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Out  of  66,673  cars  of 
stock  and  grain  shipped  from  points  in  Iowa  on 
the  line  of  the  C.  R.  I.  & P.  R.  R.  during  the 
year  1875,  but  4,824  stopped  at  Davenport. 
But  aside  from  this  it  is  sheer  folly  to  talk  of 
reversing  the  rule  of  prolitical  economy, 
which  teaches  that  the  highest  price  which 
any  article  can  command  is  the  one  which 
is  established  in  the  market  nearest  the  con- 
sumer. Liverpool  determines  the  price  of 
grain  in  Chicago,  and  that  governs  the  prices 
in  Iowa.  A few  buyers  in  our  Mississippi 
River  towns  can’t  rule  the  world  in  this 
regard.  Nor  has  that  river  been  able  to  hold 
the  commerce  of  the  West  to  itself.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  Mississippi  river  for  1875,  which 
might  in  any  way  have  affected  our  com- 
merce, was  111,700  boat  tons  government 
measurement,  while  there  was  shipped  east, 


over  the  railroad  bridges  during  that  year 
2,334,000  tons  of  produce,  1,600,000  tons  of 
which  was  grain  and  flour,  and  100,000  tons 
crossed  the  river  at  points  where  there  are  no 
bridges. 

THE  VALUE  CP  COMPETITION. 

Our  great  need  is  more  roads  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  Competition 
of  this  kind  is  the  true  solution,  and 
with  more  roads  it  will  come — come 
on  both  local  and  inter-State  traffic.  The 
nearness  of  some  of  our  Iowa  roads  to  each 
other  compels  competition  without  the  aid  of 
the  act  of  1874.  Every  person  equidistant 
from  these  roads  has  his  choice  of  going  to 
one  or  the  other.  This  fact  of  choice  forces 
competition.  On  such  disputed  territory  all 
classes  of  shippers  force  competition.  A lib- 
eral policy  towards  railroads  will  ultimately 
put  them  through  every  tier  of  counties  from 
river  to  river.  This  will  so  develop  our  State 
that  the  volume  of  its  business  outgoing  and 
incoming  will  give  the  roads  enough  to  do, 
and  at  lower  average  rates  than  we  can  en- 
force by  law. 

Our  present  condition  is  not  satisfactory. 
The  issue  which  the  present  law  has  forced 
between  the  local  shippers  and  a portion  of 
the  Mississippi  river  towns  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  producers  of  the  State  on  the  other, 
can  have  but  one  end — the  repeal  of  the 
present  law.  If  it  is  not  effected  by  this 
General  Assembly  it  will  be  by  the  next.  A 
continuation  of  the  present  condition  harms 
everybody,  but  most  of  all  the  producers.  The 
railroad  companies  have  endeavored 
to  place  yon  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and 
data  necessary  to  a full  understanding  of  the 
case.  They  feel  that  the  contest  is  fast  shift- 
ing from  their  shoulders  to  that  of  the 
people.  They  feel  that  the  unwise  policy  of 
the  present  law  will  soon  be  understood  by 
all,  and  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  rule  of  the  unfriendly  legislation  will  no 
longer  be  followed  by  our  people. 
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Office  of  the  C.  & X.  R.  R.  Company,  ) 
Columbus,  Jan.  18tii,  1854.  ij 

At  the  meeting  held  as  above,  the  following  named 
Companies  were  represented,  viz : 

Little  Miami — Nathaniel  Wrigiit. 

Columbus  &)  Xenia — Robert  Neil,  Wji.  Dennison,  Jr. 

Cleveland,  Columbus  Sf  Cincinnati — H.  B.  Payne,  J.  M.  Woolsey. 
Mad  River  Sf  Lake  Erie — E.  Lane,  E.  F.  Osborn. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  Sf  Dayton — S.  S.  L’Hommedieu,  J.  C. 

Wright, Gebiiart,  and  H.  0.  Ames. 

Central  Ohio — George  James,  Samuel  Brush. 

Dayton,  Xenia  Sf  Delpre — E.  F.  Drake. 

Springfield  Sf  Columbus — Wm.  Whiteley. 

Scioto  Sf  Hocking  Valley — I.  Dille. 

Columbus,  Piqua  Sf  Indiana — M.  G.  Mitchel. 

Cleveland,  Zanesville  Sf  Cincinnati — S.  Perkins,  J.  W.  McMil- 
lan. 

Ohio  Sf  Mississippi — Judge  Ellis. 

Greenville  Sf  Miami — H.  Gebhart,  W.  W.  Westerman,  E.  B. 
Taylor. 

Cleveland  Sf  Toledo — S.  F.  Vinton. 

Carroll  County — John  Arbuckle. 

Sandusky,  Mansfield  Sf  Newark — J.  G.  Camp,  J.  R.  Stanbery, 
<3^  I.  Dille,  C.  T.  Sherman. 

Dayton  Sf  Michigan — H.  Gebiiart. 

Cleveland  Sf  St.  Louis — I.  Dille. 

Dayton  Sf  Western — E.  F.  Drake,  A.  DeGraff,  R.  D.  Phillips. 
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Marietta  Sf  Cincinnati — W.  P.  Cutler. 

Cleveland  fy  Pittsburg Otis,  H.  N.  Day,  J.  Durand. 

Atlantic  Sf  Ohio — Wm.  Neil,  D.  K.  Carter. 

Franklin  Sf  Warren.~ Marvin  Kent. 

Bellefontaine  Sf  Indiana — J.  H.  Godman. 

Ohio  Sf  Pennsylvania — Gen.  Robinson. 

Hamilton  Sf  Eaton — Daniel  Barnet,  D.  M.  Morrow. 

Ohio  Sf  Indiana — W.  Meriman. 

Clinton  Line — II.  N.  Day. 

The  Convention  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
J.  C.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  President,  and  C.  Fay,  Sec- 
retary. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  Dennison,  Secretary  of  the  preceding  Convention, 
presented  his  account  for  moneys  received  and  paid  out, 
which  was  approved. 

Messrs.  Strader  and  Prentiss,  appointed  at  the  last 
Convention  members  of  the  committee  to  report  to  this 
Convention  on  the  subject  of  Passes,  not  being  present, 
on  motion,  their  places  were  filled  by  the  appointment 

of  Messrs.  N.  Wright  and Otis,  who,  with  Messrs. 

Payne,  Osborn  and  Dennison,  constitute  said  committee. 

Mr.  L’Hommedieu  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Lane,  Payne,  N.  Wright,  Drake,  James 
and  Dennison,  be  appointed  a standing  committee,  to  prepare  for  the 
consideration  of  this  association,  at  its  next  regular  annual  meeting, 
such  business  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  attend  generally,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  practicable,  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Railroad  Com- 
panies in  this  State ; the  expenses  of  said  committee  to  be  paid  out  of 
any  funds  belonging  to  this  association. 

Mr.  L’Hommedieu  presented  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Directors  of  the  Cincin- 
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nati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  Company,  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1853: 

“ Whereas,  it  is  believed  that  much  imposition  is  practiced  by  the 
improper  use  of  free  tickets,  and  by  persons  under  the  claim  of  free 
passes  upon  Roads,  who  are  n'ot  entitled  to  such  privileges ; therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  after  the  first  of  January  no  free  tickets  shall  be 
issued,  except  to  directors  and  their  families,  upon  their  own  roads,  and 
to  directors  only  of  such  other  roads  as  connect  with  them ; provided, 
that  western  roads  generally  shall  adopt  the  same  rule. 

“ Resolved , That  the  foregoing  resolution  be  presented  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ohio  railroads  in  January  next,  as  the  sense  of  this  Board  on 
the  subject.” 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Passes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dennison,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  business  for 
the  action  of  the  Convention. 

Messrs.  L’Hommedieu,  R.  Neil  and  E.  B.  Taylor,  were 
appointed  that  committee. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  3 o’clock, 
P.  M. 


January  18th — 3 o’clock,  P.  M. 

Convention  met. 

Mr.  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  Passes, 
reported  to  the  Convention  sundry  resolutions  relating  to 
free  passes  and  half  fare  tickets,  which,  after  considerable 
discussion,  and  the  offering  of  various  amendments,  were 
adopted,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  limit  free  passes  and  half-price 
tickets  to  the  following  cases : 

1.  To  officers  and  directors  of  railroads,  their  wives  and  children, 
over  their  own  roads,  and  to  directors  of  roads  having  mutual  business 
connections. 
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2.  To  presidents,  chief  engineers,  and  superintendents  of  railroad 
companies  within  this  State,  and  other  roads  running  in  connection, 
and  with  them  forming  a connected  line  of  travel  or  transportation. 

3.  Captains  of  regular  line  steamboats  on  the  lakes,  Ohio  or  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  engaged  in  carrying  freight  and  passengers  to  and  from  the 
railroads  of  this  State,  or  other  roads  forming  connected  lines  therewith ; 
provided,  this  privilege  is  not  to  be  extended  in  favor  of  any  of  such 
persons  beyond  the  roads  with  which  they  are  directly  or  immediately 
connected. 

4.  The  editors  of  each  daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  published  in  any 
city  or  town,  on  any  railroad,  over  such  road,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
railroad  company,  but  not  to  exceed  three  persons  from  any  one  estab- 
lishment. 

5.  Presidents  and  superintendents  of  any  railroad  companies,  travel- 
ing exclusively  on  railroad  business,  or  visiting  a road  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  information  in  regard  to  railroads. 

G.  Distinguished  engineers,  or  public  men,  may  be  passed  free  by  the 
superintendent,  with  the  approbation  of  the  president  of  the  company. 

7.  Clergymen,  in  good  standing  in  their  respective  churches,  and 
engaged  for  the  time  being  in  their  profession,  residing  on  or  near  the 
railroad,  may  be  carried  at  half  fare. 

8.  Persons  attending  agricultural  fairs,  or  educational  conventions, 
may  be  carried  on  trains  designated  for  the  purpose,  to  and  from  such 
fairs  and  conventions,  at  half  first-class  passenger  fare. 

9.  No  free  or  half  fare  tickets,  issued  in  conformity  to  these  resolu- 
tions or  rules,  shall  be  transferable ; and  such  ticket  shall  be  forfeited 
if  permitted  to  be  used  by  any  other  person  than  the  person  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  issued. 

10.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  passed  free  over  any  road 
except  on  producing  a pass  signed  by  the  president  or  superintendent 
of  such  road  ; and  no  discretionary  power  to  issue  passes  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  ticket  agents,  conductors,  or  other  subordinate  employees; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  see  that  this  rule  is 
strictly  enforced. 

11.  The  foregoing  rules,  in  reference  to  free  passes,  shall  extend 
only  to  the  officers  and  directors  of  companies  whose  roads  are  in  actual 
operation,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  who  reciprocate  the  courtesy. 

12.  That  each  company  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  per- 
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sons  passed  over  its  road,  under  the  foregoing  rules,  and  report  the 
same  quarterly  to  the  secretary  of  this  Convention,  and  that  the  super- 
intendents he  instructed  to  issue  proper  directions  for  carrying  this  rule 
into  effect. 

13.  Each  railroad  company,  or  line  of  roads,  may  further  restrict  at 
pleasure,  the  granting  of  free  passes,  or  half  price  tickets,  and  may 
adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  granting 
the  same  and  preventing  impositions,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or 
expedient. 

Mr.  L’Hommedieu,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Busi- 
ness, reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  if  deemed  practicable  by  the  superintendents,  the 
Columbus  time  be  adopted  as  the  standard  time  for  the  several  Rail- 
roads of  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  the  Superintendents  of  the  several  Railroads  in  this 
State,  be  requested  to  adopt  uniform  Rules  in  relation  to  the  rights, 
usages  and  courtesies  of  passengers  occupying  seats ; and  that  as  far  as 
practicable  they  prevent  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  Cars. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Godman, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  Railroad  Companies,  to 
reduce  the  fare  live  cents  in  favor  of  all  passengers  who  procure  tickets 
of  their  regular  Station  Agents. 

Judge  Lane  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  regard  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
citizens  of  Erie  as  a gross  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Railroad 
companies,  and  eminently  injurious  to  the  rights  and  accommodations  of 
the  public ; and  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  is  indispensable  to  secure 
the  necessary  protection. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  communicate  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation in  Congress. 

On  motion,  the  above  resolutions  were  adopted,  leave 
being  given  to  Gen.  Robinson,  President  Ohio  and  Penn- 
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sylvania  Railroad  Company,  to  enter  his  written  protest 
against  the  latter  clause  of  the  first  resolution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  Convention,  on  the 
propriety  of  adopting  in  this  State  a uniform  minimum  rate  per  mile 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  and  what  that  rate 
shall  be. 

Messrs.  James,  Godman  and  Dennison  were  appointed 
this  committee. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
Neil  House,  in  Columbus,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
January,  1855,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 

J.  C.  WRIGHT,  President 

C.  Fay,  Secretary. 
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ON  THE  CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  & QUINCY  R.  R. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


O,  when  I am  safe  in  my  silvan  home, 

I mock  at  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome. — Emerson 
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’hoto-Mechanical  Printing  Co. 


(Licensed  by  Heliotype  Co.) 


103  State  St.,  Chicago. 


F^ivei^side. 

A spot  where  art  and  nature  vie 
To  rest  the  soul  and  charm  the  eye. 

THIS  delightful  place,  on  the  winding  banks  of  the  Desplaines  river,  is  now 
reached  in  about  thirty-two  minutes  ride  from  the  Union  Depot,  and  is,  in 
reality,  a beautiful  park  with  pleasant  homes  scattered  through  it.  It  was 
designed,  originally,  by  Olmsted,  Vaux  & Co.  (the  celebrated  landscape  gardeners 
who  laid  out  Central  Park,  New  York),  and  more  than  a million  dollars  have 
already  been  expended  in  making  permanent  improvements  in  it,  the  benefit  of 
which  can  now  be  obtained  and  enjoyed  at  a nominal  expense.  It  has  several 
miles  of  charming  drives  over  well  built  and  drained  roadways,  that  are  hand- 
somely curved  and  graded  and  never  muddy;  waterworks , that  furnish,  through 
mains  and  service  pipes,  a supply  of  healthful  water  for  table,  bath-room  and 
other  domestic  uses,  and  a drainage  system  so  well  planned  and  complete  that 
Riverside  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  drained  suburbs  to  be  found. 

These  public  improvements  are  and  will  be  kept  up  and  extended,  for  the 
village  is  out  of  debt,  with  a surplus  in  its  treasury,  and  has  a Board  of  Trustees 
composed  of  gentlemen  who  are  resident  property  owners  themselves,  and  desirous 
of  affording  every  proper  facility  and  encouragement  to  all  who  may  wish  to  improve 
their  lots  or  make  Riverside  their  home. 

The  school  facilities  at  Riverside  are  very  superior,  and  extend  to  the  fitting 
of  students  for  college. 

With  such  advantages  and  attractions,  together  with  its  remarkable  healthful- 
ness, and  its  conveniences  for  reaching,  by  rail  or  drives,  the  great  business  centers 
of  Chicago,  Riverside  seems  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  places 
of  residence  in  the  Northwest.  The  next  suburb  is 

Lia  Grange. 

THIS  popular,  rapidly  growing  and  healthful  village  is  two  miles  west  from 
Riverside,  and  is  situated  on  the  first  high  ground  west  of  Lake  Michigan. 
It  has  gentle  undulations  rising  soutli  and  west,  having  an  altitude  varying  from 
forty-eight  feet  in  the  east  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  lake  in  the  south  and 
west  portions  of  the  village,  affording  good  surface  drainage.  The  soil  is  a rich 
prairie  loam,  which  supports  rapid  growth  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  offers  to 
lovers  of  horticulture  an  opportunity  of  beautifying  their  grounds.  Thousands  of 
shade  trees  and  evergreens  planted  throughout. the  village  already  provide  grateful 
shade,  and  will  make  La  Grange  in  the  near  future  a sylvan  retreat.  At  a depth 
of  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  an  abundant  supply  of  purest  spring  water  is 
obtained,  furnishing  each  house  with  an  independent  water  supply. 

A graded  school  and  kindergarten  provide  the  best  of  educational  facilities  for 
the  children.  Emmanuel  Episcopal  church,  with  its  stone  structure,  consecrated  and 
free  from  debt,  and  the  Congregational  society,  with  its  pretty  Gothic  building, 
afford  religious  privileges.  There  is  a library  association  with  a circulating  library 
and  free  reading  room. 

The  Railroad  Company  has  two  handsome  depots  in  the  village,  one  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  the  other  at  Stone  avenue.  The  village  is  free  from  debt.  An  abundant 
supply  of  limestone  within  the  corporate  limits  renders  possible  the  construction 
of  the  best  of  streets  at  a moderate  price.  The  work  of  macadamizing  has  already 
been  inaugurated,  and  will  be  pushed  as  fast  as  possible.  The  present  population 
is  over  eight  hundred,  and  each  week  brings  valuable  accessions.  The  residences 
are  all  neat  and  tasteful,  with  lawns  and  spacious  grounds,  and  are  attractive  homes. 
The  property  holders  are  determined  to  make  La  Grange  a model  retreat  for  the 
business  men  of  Chicago.  A short  distance  further  is 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  HINSDALE. 


WALNUT  STREET  AND  CENTRAL  AVENUE,  WESTERN  SPRINGS. 


EMMANUEL  CHURCH,  LA  GRANGE. 


A VIEW  FROM  THE  WATER  TOWER,  RIVERSIDE 


UJestei^n  Springs. 

^VTTNE  miles  from  the  city  limits,  on  either  side  of  the  C.  B.  & Q.  railroad,  on 
1 \|  as  handsome  a town  site  as  probably  can  be  found  in  Cook  county,  is  situated 
Western  Springs.  Its  pure  water,  excellent  drainage,  shade  and  evergreen  trees, 
natural  groves,  church  and  school  facilities,  sidewalks,  stores,  express,  telegraph 
and  postoffice,  and  frequent  trains,  have  already  been  appreciated  by  a number  of 
Chicago’s  business  men,  who  reside  here  in  large  and  comfortable  houses  with 
spacious  grounds. 

The  remarkable  .mineral  spring,  after  which  the  town  was  named,  has  an 
attractive  summer-house  over  it,  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  walks  about  it.  Upon 
careful  analysis  by  eminent  chemists  the  waters  are  found  to  contain  the  same 
ingredients,  and  very  nearly  in  the  same  proportions,  as  the  Waukesha  and  other 
noted  springs,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  These  facts,  when  generally  known, 
will  surely  be  appreciated  by  health  seekers,  and  these  medicinal  waters  be  exten- 
sively sought  after  as  soon  as  proper  accommodations  are  provided;  and  Western 
Springs  will,  by  reason  of  these  special  advantages  and  its  nearness  to  Chicago, 
become  a popular  summer  resort. 

A number  of  new  houses  have  recently  been  erected  and  many  more  are  in 
contemplation,  besides  other  improvements  of  various  kinds,  among  which  may  be 
named  those  of  a wealthy  capitalist  of  Chicago,  who  has  already  laid  out  and 
planted  shade  trees  and  otherwise  beautified  and  improved  his  valuable  property 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  this  place.  Property  owners  here  are  now  offer- 
ing to  build  houses  to  suit  the  desires  of  purchasers  and  sell  the  same  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.  Almost  adjoining  this  suburb  on  the  west  is 


F^INSDALiE. 

“God  made  the  country,  man  made  the  town.” 

IT  pays  to  ride  forty-five  minutes  to  one’s  home  in  the  country,  avoiding  the  dust 
and  smoke  and  noisome  gases  of  the  city,  and  finding  the  most  Boston-like 
suburb  of  Chicago. 

When  platting  “ W.  Robbins’  Park  Addition  to  Hinsdale,”  H.  W.  S.  Cleve- 
land, Esq.,  the  gifted  landscape  artist,  said  “ it  was  designed  at  the  creation  for 
the  finest  town  in  the  western  world.”  Many  now  visiting  Hinsdale  express  surprise 
at  seeing,  so  near  Chicago,  so  beautiful  a town,  with  its  hills,  valleys  and  groves. 

The  ground,  high  and  rolling,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  feet  above  Lake  Michigan,  and  only  fifteen  miles  west  of  it,  being  the 
highest  land  so  near  Chicago.  The  soil  is  rich;  the  streets,  kept  in  fine  condition, 
are  lined  with  beautiful  shade  trees  and  lawns  with  flowering  shrubs  and  vines  on 
all  sides. 

Hinsdale  is  the  largest  suburb  on  the  C.  B.  & Q.  railroad,  having  a population  of 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  and  rapidly  growing.  It  has  a large,  elegant  stone 
school-house,  with  five  teachers,  and  includes  a high-school  department,  and  is  equal 
to  any  school  in  the  west.  Hinsdale  has  two  churches,  Congregational  and 
Episcopal.  The  Congregational  church  is  a beautiful  stone  edifice  (paid  for),  and 
is  an  ornament  to  the  town. 

Its  railroad  facilities  are  unsurpassed,  having  fifteen  passenger  trains  each  way 
daily,  over  the  best  appointed  and  best  managed  double  track  railway  in  the  world. 

Hinsdale  has  perfect  natural  drainage,  good  water,  and  for  healthful  location 
it  cannot  be  excelled.  , 


Facilities  foi^  Rej\Chiwi^  these  0ubui\bS. 


THE  train  service  has  been  so  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  residents 
that  these  suburbs  are  more  easy  of  access  than  any  of  the  other  suburban  homes 
of  Chicago;  and  this  fact,  together  with  their  natural  attractions,  which  have  been 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  make  them  delightful  places  of  residence.  While 
the  complement  of  trains  during  the  day  is  large,  yet  in  the  morning  and  evening 
additional  trains  are  run  at  a higher  rate  of  speed,  affording  the  man  of  business  a 
rapid  means  of  transit  in  and  out  of  the  city.  The  coaches  are  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  pattern,  well  ventilated,  of  ample  proportions  and  elegant 
finish,  and  with  safety,  speed  and  comfort,  insure  to  their  occupants  pleasant  travel 
to  and  fro. 

The  trains  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  Union  passenger  station,  corner  of 
Canal  and  Madison  streets,  the  handsomest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  west,  the 
construction  of  which  was  especially  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
public.  Combining,  as  it  does,  all  the  modern  improvements  with  a nicety  of  detail 
and  taste  in  arrangement,  it  is  a source  of  continual  satisfaction  to  those  who  use 
it.  The  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  lady  patrons  of  the  road  is  the  constant 
aim  of  the  management,  and  none  but  polite  and  courteous  employes  are  stationed 
in  this  depot.  Ladies  will  have  little  -trouble  in  getting  “ down  town,”  as  the 
Madison  street  car  lines,  with  their  various  connections,  penetrate  every  portion  of 
the  city. 

The  commutation  rates  are  lower  than  the  rates  on  the  other  roads  leading 
from  the  city,  and  the  cost  of  railroad  fare  is  but  a trifle  more  than  that  charged  on 
the  horse  car  lines,  with  none  of  their  disagreeable  features.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that,  aside  from  the  monthly  or  quarterly  tickets  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  head 
of  the  family,  family  ride  tickets  are  sold,  good  until  used,  no  restriction  being 
made  as  to  time  of  limitation.  These  tickets  are  used  a great  deal  by  the  ladies 
visiting  the  city  on  shopping  and  marketing  tours,  and  are  a very  popular  feature 
of  the  ticket  system.  Theatre  trains  are  run  on  certain  evenings  during  the  week, 
for  which  special  tickets  are  sold,  enabling  those  who  wish  to  attend  theatrical 
performances  to  do  so  at  a low  rate  of  fare.  Facilities  are  also  afforded  to  those 
desiring  to  attend  divine  service  in  Chicago  on  Sunday. 

The  growing  popularity  of  these  suburban  retreats  speaks  well  for  the  facil- 
ities afforded  by  this  great  corporation  to  those  availing  themselves  of  them,  and 
its  enterprise  and  liberality  is  a guaranty  that  these  suburbs  will  always  have  the 
best  accommodations  that  modern  skill  can  devise. 

A cut  of  the  Union  Passenger  Station  referred  to  above  may  be  found  on 
the  next  page. 


&5ith  Illustrations. 


The  fields  did  laugh,  the  flowers  did  freshly  spring, 

The  trees  did  bud  and  early  blossoms  bore, 

And  all  the  choir  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 

And  told  that  garden’s  pleasures  in  their  caroling. 

Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen. 


